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Now for the cold! 


Here is a roomful of good 
clean warmth. 


No smoke. No odor. 
No ashes. No waste. 


The Perfection Smoke- 
less Oil Heater is quick 
and ready. Scratch a 
match. Light the wick. 
You get a clean,hot flame 


in a jiffy. 


, 
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- neither soot nor odor. You get only 


DOERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


= 


The secret is perfect combustion. 
The oil burns up clean. It gives 


clean, quick heat. 


You needn’t give a thought to 
smoke. 


The wick of the Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater can’t turn 
high enough to smoke. The pat- 
ented burner prevents. 


And you can easily carry this 
cheery comforter from room to 
room. The top, base ring and legs 
are stamped steel—light and strong. 


The drum comes in plain steel, 
or rustless turquoise-blue enamel— 
with nickel trimmings. 


The Perfection holds a gallon of 
oil and keeps on giving out cheer 
and comfort for nine steady hours 
without refilling. 


Kerosene with a good burner 
and proper combustion is an ideal 
fuel. It gives quick heat without 
fuss or bother. 


The Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater burns kerosene oil as it 


should be burned. 
It gives you only the cheer and 
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the heat. AM 


On chilly mornings, during cold 
snaps, in bedroom and parlor, from 
cellar to attic you'll find the Perfec- 
tion a ready, cheery comforter. 

The Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater is 25 
inches high and weighs only 1175 pounds. The low 
price will probably surprise you. Get one now. 
Have it all winter—ready for instant use. 

Sold wherever good stoves are sold. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater. 
Be sure it's a PERFECTION. If your dealer 
shouldn’t have it, write us. We will see that you 
are supplied. Address our nearest agency. 


OIL HEATEE 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone, 
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Mr. Grocer, why don't you sell more Mince Meat: 


She naturally Zacks confidence in any 
commercially-prepared mince meat. 


Then why don’t you—Mr. Grocer— 
explain to her the difference between 


Heinz Mince Meat and the kinds usu- ` 


ally sold? 


Why don't you tell her of the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution? Why don't you 
describe to her its clean model kitchens, 
sand scoured and flushed with water veg- 
ularly, to keep every corner sweet and 
spotless? 


Tell her of the cleanly, uniformed work 
people who guard the purity and quality 
of all Heinz products. 


Every housewife would waxt to eat 
Heinz Mince Meat if she could see it 
made. Every detail of its making 1s 
open to inspection, and thousands of vis- 
itors do see it made every year. 


Tell her that we use selected apples— 
ripe, juicy, and tart; that we wash, pare 
and core them—taking out every bruise 
and speck. 


Tell her of the luscious Valencia raisins 
—every one seeded; that our currants, 
too, are the finest imported and thor- 
oughly washed. 


We believe it is because you haven't told the housewife 
enough about Heinz Mince Meat. 


Then you know we get choice cuts of 
fresh beef every day. And clean, whole 
knob kidney suet — snow-white and 
wholesome. 


These things, with the finest candied 
fruits and peels and Heinz-ground pure 
spices, impart to Heinz Mince Meat its 
wonderful flavor— delicious — zxcompar- 
able. And it is as pure and wholesome 
as the finest home-made product caz be. 


The particular housewife will appreciate 
your telling her these things because you 
can save her the trouble of home mince- 
meat making; and she'll appreciate, too, 
the fact that you actually pay more in 
order to give her more quality for her 
money—in all Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Heinz Mince Meat, as you know, 1s: 
sold in glass jars, in stone crocks—in 
Heinz Improved Tins, also by the pound 
from bulk packages. In selling it by the 
pound you will, of course, always tell your 
customer that the flavor will be even 
better if it is allowed to simmer slowly 
fifteen minutes before using. 


And tell your customer that every 
pound and every package really consti- 
tutes atrial sample, because she can return 
it to you and receive full ipei im price 
if it fails to please her. 


Heinz 
Plum Pudding 


Heinz Plum Pudding is a luxury of lux- 
uries—rich, light, digestible.» Big, juicy 
raisins and currents, seeded and washed, 
rare spices and candied fruits — every 
good thing that goes to make a plum 
pudding good—goes into Heinz Plum 
Pudding. 


Other Heinz good things for the Holiday table are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, 
Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, Chili Sauce, East Indian Chutney, Euchred Figs, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.— 


57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


“Can You Unscramble Eggs?” 
EPLYING to the above question, which is 
credited to him, Pierpont Morgan says “No.” 
It looks very much as if Mr. Morgan were 
quite correct; in any event, he has now an 
opportunity to make his culinary demonstration on 
a steel range. For the government has just filed suit 
for the dissolution of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, with thirty-six subsidiary companies named 
as defendants. This move, while expected, came 
quicker than had been anticipated, and in the bill 
filed no words are minced. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the layman that 
the United States Steel Corporation is a combination 
in restraint of trade, that its methods are remorse- 
. less; and its agreements by word-of-mouth are all 
that is necessary to establish a price, control an out- 
put or overthrow a rival, Not a few believe that the 
attack on Moore & Schley, which led to the panic 
of 1907, was for the sole purpose of forcing that firm 
to deliver to the United States Steel Corporation the 
control of Tennessee Coal and Iron. However, the 
problem now is whether there will be—whether there 
can be—actual, bona-fide dissolution of the trusts 
that will yield the practical results the government 
is seeking. 

The basis of much of our present troubles with 
trusts and combinations is the disregard for capitali- 
zation figures. We believe it may be asserted with 
positiveness that of the $1,464,000,000 capitalization 
of the United States Steel Corporation, not less than 
$600,000,000 is plain, if not pure, water. The fact 
that these captains of high finance can work out a 
tremendous profit margin through over-capitaliza- 
tion, has led to the formation of trusts. Were these 
men forced to capitalize legitimately, and issue bonds, 
preferred and common stock on the value of prop- 
erty, apart from the prestige that unlimited financial 
backing carries, we believe that combinations, if not 
fewer, would be smaller—units based not on illegal 
restraint of trade, but designed to insure efficiency 
and economical output. Season this capitalization 
limitation with strictest government supervision, and 
the dish might prove palatable. 

Maybe Mr. Wickersham can unscramble the eggs; 
maybe he has a recipe for making scrambled egg 
sandwiches; but in the meantime, there looms a prob- 
lem that outreaches mere trust-busting— 

Adequate revision of currency laws. 

w E] LI 
x Equal Pay for Women 
EW YORK CITY has just agreed to pay its 
women teachers the same salaries it pays its 
men pedagogues. The women are jubilant—they 
have won their rights. 

We believe women who do the same work men do 
Should receive the same pay. But do the women 
who must work gain by this? As teachers, perhaps— 
with a question mark. But how would this equal 
pay prove out among stenographers, clerks, etc.? 

The answer seems obvious. Women, in many in- 
Stances, dre employed because they are willing and 
can afford to work cheaper than men. When they 
demand and secure equal pay, the result will be that 
men will begin to hold the jobs now held by women. 

Will not every equal pay fight won by women hold 
in it a sting? 

ae +] E] 
The Republic of China—Not Yet 
S OME hundred years ago—time doesn't count with 
à nation that was using gunpowder while our 
üncestors were rubbing fire-sticks—the Manchus fell 
athwart the Chinese and evolved a Dynasty. 

Usually the Chinese revolute peacefully. Once they 

yeotted an Emperor until he resigned, and when 


they grew angry at America they cut a foot off their | 


shirt-tails, That latter statement may sound humor- 
US, but it cost the United States about $20,000,000 
nt until we got the styles changed. A bloody 
aon is now in progress in China, with the 
Pao winning, and there has been proclaimed as 
i ent, General Li Yuen Heng. Truly these are 
Opsy-turvy times—trust-busting, dynasty overturn- 
ng, and SO on, all along the line. 
aoe 8 luck to Provisional President Li Yuen Heng, 
Wishes for fewer bumps than have been the por- 
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tion of President William Taft. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to add that we believe the revolution will fizzle 
out like a Christmas firecracker as soon as the 
Dynasty gets busy and makes a few concessions. 
The Chinese are not yet ripe for a republican form 
of government. 


Bs wy we 
One Northerner Who Came South 

66 TRENCH, you are a fool, going to the God-for- 
sakenest country I’ve ever seen,” exclaimed an 
Ohio breeder of Angus cattle to his friend, now 
French, of Virginia, near the North Carolina line, 

quotes the World's Work. 
Mr. French, who had been declared tubercular, 


shook his head, gritted his teeth, sold his Ohio farm, 


for $70 an acre, bought a 240-acre Virginia farm for 
$12 per acre, and moved on it with his wife. two 
children, and à carload of cattle. He paid $1,000 on 
his Southern purchase and had $2,000 left to work 
with. 

This was ten years ago. Mr. French, two years 
ago, refused $16,000 for the farm that cost less than 
$3,000. He is selling more Angus cattle than the 
Ohio breeder who called him a fool, and is raising 
hogs more cheaply in Virginia than he could in Ohio, 
even if his land values were the same as they are 
today in Ohio. 

Mr. French had been told that he could not get 
along with the Southern people, as they would keep 
away from him; he headed Virginia's first farmers' 
state convention, and has just been elected county 
commissioner. 

When asked about farming opportunities in the 
South, and as to how they compared to the North, 
Mr. French replied : 


There is no comparison! A MAN IN THE SOUTH 
CAN MAKE MORE MONEY AND MAKE IT 
EASIER. My teams work eleven months in the year. I 
get practically twice as much out of them, and they keep 
harder and fatter, too. While the soil is not naturally 
so rich as Northern soil, it can be built up much faster. 

Much of the foregoing sounds like fiction, doesn't 
it—no initials for Mr. French, no address! Here they 
are—A. L. French, R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Drop him a line if you are thinking of coming South. 


E] Lj w 
By What Hydromelic Methods, F. I. D. 138? 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, WILSON, has 
resigned, following the President’s refusal to 
throw Dr. Wiley into the discard. 

We are wondering if, in his final moments, he will 
attempt to change Food Inspection Decision 138. 
Likewise, we wonder by what hydromelie methods 
the users of saccharin secured the signature of three 
secretaries to F. I. D. 138. 

The Remsen board, which Secretary Wilson stated 
was organized to protect the food manufacturers 
(from Dr. Wiley, presumably), reported, on April 
29, 1911, on saccharin, which is a substitute for sugar 
used in more than thirty classes of foods, declaring 
it not only deleterious, but actually poisonous. Where- 
upon, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury promulgated a ruling to the effect that “on 
and after July 1, 1911, the Secretary of Agricuiture 
will regard as adulterated under the Food and Drugs 
Act foods containing saccharin.” 

Then followed F. I. D. 138, which put forward the 
date from July 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912. With 
Secretary Wilson resigned, McCabe discredited, and 
Dr. Wiley in a fair way to be unhampered, January 
1, 1912, may safely be regarded as the final date for 
the use of this poisonous adulterant. 
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Southern Corn Show Begins November 21 
HERE will be great goings-on in Atlanta on No- 
vember 21, 22, 23, 24, 1911, for the first Southern 
Corn Show will be held there at that date, and there 
will be a fore-gathering of the corn-raisers of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

This is a step in the right line. Editors and scien- 
tifie agricultural writers may dissertate eternally on 
diversification for the South, but it is à movement 
like this that brings widespread talk to a concrete 
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focus. We regret that every Southern state was not 
asked to compete, but doubtless if this show proves 
the success it should, all the Southern states will 
participate next year. 

If you are a farmer living in any one of the states 
enumerated, we hope that if you are not in this year, 
you will get ready for the next exhibit. As the prizes 
range from $1 to $300, there should be many exhibits, 
and much good is sure to result from the corn-raising 
faets and experience brought out. 


Letter Writing a Lost Art 
HAT has robbed American letter writing of its 
vigorous expression, its intellectual grasp, and 
its broad, universal interest? 

Are we in too great a hurry? Have our systems 
absorbed the post-card's noxious poison? Whatever 
is responsible, our women are nearly all poor writers. 
and our men are worse. 

Have you ever chanced across a copy of that old 
novel, *Master of Ruthven"? Do you remember the 
letter he wrote to his bride-to-be, of which the fol- 
lowing is a portion. 

I have just returned from a fine, long walk—I went all 
alone, though I do not need solitude that I may think 
only of you—and everything seemed to have or to hold 
à charm and a beauty that were put there by your 
radiant self. After the rain, the sky cleared, save for a 
few great, sun-tinted clouds gorgeously banked in the 
West; the warm, fragrant air, rising from the refreshed, 
flower-covefed fields, touched my face like your own 
sweet breath; while in a sparkle-ladened sumach bush 
your favored red-bird thrilled the sunset scene with those 
liquid notes you love. 


Time to write letters! 
to read them, 


Heavens! We haven’t time 


he LÀ E 


Stock-Ticker Wars Follow Dollar Diplomacy 


T this particular writing-moment, just on the 

latter edge of October, the Italians were still 
firing away at elusive Turks. A couple of lines in 
the newspapers every day or two record the progress 
of what ought to be really a momentous scrap, but 
here is the answer in a news-dispatch : 


“Turkish funds are firm in the European bourses." 


This means that there is really no war, and if the 
two scrapping nations begin to kill anybody, the 
purse strings will be tightened, and the fight ended. 
Truth is, Italy was having so much trouble at home 
a diversion was needed. 

When the financiers think the proper time has ar- 
rived, the war will be called off, Tripoli will go to 
Italy, and Turkey turn to her home troubles for 
further amusement. 

* LJ] "€ 
A Nine-Day Nation 
HEN a Tammany leader once was told that a- 
certain scandal would destroy a candidate's 
chances for election, his reply was: “Bah! We are 
a nine-day nation." 

Nothing truer. An automobile recklessly driven 
kills a child, and for a week there is a rush to be 
careful. When the victims of that New York fire- 
trap disaster—the Asch building holocaust—were 
buried, 20,000 persons paraded. Banners bearing 
demands, threats and words of mourning were borne 
aloft. 

In the middle of October a hearing was had to in- 
vestigate the burning and place the blame. Outside 
of those actively engaged in the trial as court, pros- 
ecutors, defendants or witnesses, there were just 
three persons present. The New York papers were 
equally lackadaisical, in comparison with their pre- 
vious aggressiveness. 


w w w 


Wilson and Underwood, or Vice-Versa 
HE two men the South wants may be named as 
democratic candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency against Taft and his running-mate. 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for President, 
ànd Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, would, in our opinion, prove the strongest pair 
the Democrats could nominate, 
We shall urge no objections if the National Con- 
vention reads it Underwood and Wilson. 
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How the Extensive Cultivation of Wheat Would Keep Wealth at Home 


EN and a half million people living 
in the South would go hungry for 
wheat bread if they depended upon 
the “cotton states” to supply it. 

They are forced to buy their bread in the West and 
North. These ten and a half million citizens require 
68,000,000 bushels of wheat every year, but that is 
68,000,000 more bushels than the South grows. 

At one dollar a bushel this means $68,000,000 
leaving the South every year, but since the wheat 
is bought in the form of flour, manufactured at 
Northern and Western mills, the South pays ap- 
proximately two dollars a bushel. So each 
year the South spends at least $125,000,000 
for Northern and Western flour manufac- 
tured from Northern and Western grown 
wheat. 

That is an annual tribute of $4 for every 
man, woman and child living in the South! And it 
is needless tribute, since there are four hundred 
million of untilled acres in the Cotton States of 
which at least one-half can be made to yield abun- 
dantly. 

It is a tribute paid, not only to the Northern and 
Western farmers and millers, but to the wrong 
farming methods still generally practiced in the 
South, methods that are retained year after year, 
in spite of their admitted faults, just because 
"father did it that way." It is tribute paid to a 
certain phase of stupid worship of “traditions” ! 

Forty years ago it was to be expected that the 
South, exhausted by the great Civil War, 
should be forced to buy all of its manufac- 
tured articles and much of its food in other 
sections. Thirty years ago it was not 
strange that a complete recovery had not been 
reached. Twenty years ago some people began to ask 
questions, to pry into the whys and wherefore—to 
awaken. Ten years ago that awakening process had 
permeated rather thoroughly into all sections, strata 
and classes. 

Today there is no good reason, no good argument 
even, why the South should not raise all the wheat it 
needs—and more. 

The awakening impulse has been strong enough to 
break down some of the old agricultural traditions— 
many of which were utter fallacies—but the South 
is still paying that annual tribute of $4 per capita 
for wheat bread. 


N justice to the many energetic, progressive “new 
farmers” in the South it must be said that there 
are many evidences of a reversal of the old condi- 
tions. ` The astounding crops of the last few years 


_in the South could not have been grown under the 


old regime. 

These twentieth century scientific farming-busi- 
ness men, however, are not numerous enough yet 
in the South to cause the pendulum of underpro- 
duction to swing clear back, but they are the leaven 
that is leavening the whole measure. 

The figures are not mere “guess work.” They are 
authentic if the reports and estimates of the United 
States Census Bureau and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are correct. 

In the spring of 1910 the population of the “cotton 
states” was 30,929,155, as compared with 26,022,586 
in 1900. This takes in the states of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

The per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in the United 
States is generally figured 
at seven bushels now. It 
was 6.39 bushels in 1906, 
and increasing rapidly, 
havinz reached that point 
from 5.02 bushels in 1880. 
Allowing for the more gen- 
eral use of corn meal for bread making in the South, 
it will be fair to estimate the consumption of 
wheat in this section at six and a half bushels per 
capita. 

This will be seen to be even more conservative when 
it is recalled that the census was taken six months 
before the wheat crop of 1910 was ready for the 
mills, and that during that six months the popula- 
tion of the South increased by at least three hundred 
thousand. 
|! In 1910 the wheat crop in the South amounted to 
132,622,000 bushels, In 1900 it was 126,802,000 bush- 
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South Leans Upon a 
Foreign Staff of Life 


Not Half the Tillable Land of the South is 
Under Cultivation. 


By PHILIP R. KELLAR 


els. The following table tells the tale of the South's 
deficiency : 


1900 1910 
Population -<me s essees eee. 26,022,586 30,929,155 
Wheat required at 615 
D Rote. ops ex 169,146,819 201,033,007 
Wheat grown ....... .126,802,000 182,622,000 
Deficiency ..... . 42,344,819 68,411,007 


Crop of 1910, 182,622,000 bu., at 615 bu. 
per capita, would feed 20,403,385 people. 


It is begging the question to say that 
the Southern farmer is too busy raising 
cotton, and corn, and fruits, and gar- 
den truck, at a larger profit than 
wheat would return him. 'Fhe South 
is essentially an agricultural region, 
even though it is rapidly developing 
its mineral resources and adding to 
its factories. If all of the tillable 
acres in the South were devoted to () () 
growing the so-called more profitable 
crops, there might be some reason 
for not raising enough wheat. But 
not half the tillable land in the South is under 
cultivation. 


A superficial reason for the South’s deficiency in 
this important item of husbandry is the 
relative high cost of producing wheat. But 
is is only relative. Wheat costs the better 
class of farmers in the South 79 cents a bushel to 
raise, against 66 cents for the entire country. These 
are the figures prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture from reports received from representa- 


Western Wheat Robs Southern Cotton of Profit 


tive farmers in every State, men who are progressive 
enough to keep an itemized record of the cost of 
their farm operations. 

But this relatively high cost disappears when the 
cost per acre is figured. That is $11.15 for the 
entire country and $11.47 for the South. That is, it 
costs only 32 cents an acre more to raise wheat in 
the South than the average cost for the whole 
country. 

The average wheat yield in the South is 13.3 
bushels per acre. That much wheat, 
bought in the form of flour in the North 
and West, costs $26. 

In other words, the Southern farmer, 
in order to save that 82 cents an acre 
loss in growing wheat, sends out of the - 
country $26 for Northern and Western 
grown wheat-flour. 

But what makes the Southern wheat 
eost 13 cents a bushel more, if the acre 
cost is only 32 cents 


more? That is the o^ fa 
query that natural- 1 V 
ly arises at this point, Y, W 4 
It is the difference in produc- UY 
tion. The Southern farmers who 


furnished these figures to the De- 
partment of Agriculture aver- 
aged 1415 bushels per acre. (That 
is over one bushel more than the 
average. yield for the South.) 4 
The average yield for the entire = 
country, among the more progres- let “Any, 
sive farmers, is 17.2 bushels. = 

(Which is two bushels more than 
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Some Comprehensive Comparisons 
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the average for all the farmers.) Nearly 
three bushels more per acre in the South, 
without increasing the acre cost, would 
greatly reduce the bushel cost, would bring 
it down to the 66-cent wheat for the whole country. 

So there is the real reason! It isn’t because it 
costs more to raise wheat in the South, but because 
the yield is so much less per acre. 

For the wheat crop of 1909 (the year for which 
the figures were collected) the South's acre profit 
was $3.94; that of the entire country was $5.44; the 
profit per bushel in the South was 27 cents; in the 
country it was 81 cents. But the net profit figures 
do not afford a good basis for comparison, because 
the local value of the wheat varied so greatly. The 
average farm value for the entire country in that 
year was 96 cents per bushel, but there were only 
two Southern States in which the value was so low— 
Missouri, 95 cents, and 
Oklahoma, 90 cents. In all 
the others the value was a 
dollar or more, reaching 
$1.26 in South Carolina. 

The following table 
shows the cost per acre, 
the cost per bushel and 
the acre yield in the wheat- 
growing States of the 


We plant only 
improved corn - 


Why not plant 
improved wheat? 


South : 

STATE— Acre yield Acrecost Bu. cost 
"SOMONE 2s. Reders eio SUL Lh. $11.45 $0.87 
PRIS a cate T AA 14 10.14 {2 
CGIGODOIBE uox sie qne organ 14 12.85 92 
Rentücky. ou. oui 14.2 11.57 81 
Maryland. +24... ssa% 19.8 14.60 74 
MASSOUPL Ss sade anne ents 15.2 10.36 68 
North Carolina ...... 18.5 11.52 85 
CORI ADOT Gre oo o cru 15.6 9.31 -60 
South Carolina ...... 12.8 12.31 .96 
Tennessee o o iere tiana 18.1 11.03 84 
NMOS METUO AL 14.5 10.03 69 
WADED pues aariaa $t 15 12.69 85 
ANBPREO. LoT svo 14.5 » $1147 $0.79 
U. S. average...... 11.2 $11.15 $0.66 


Low yields being the reason for the relative high 
eost of producing wheat in the South, and the remote 
reason why the South pays that $125,000,000 a year 
for wheat grown in other sections, the cause of the 
low yields is the important thing to be ascertained. 
If the cause is known, half the work of remedying 
the condition is done. 

'The first thing that the average person will jump 
at in seeking this cause is that the soil of the South 
is not adapted to wheat raising, or if it is, it has 
been depleted by too long cultivation; that the 
climate is not suitable, being either too hot or too 
damp. 

The history of wheat growing in Maryland’ will 
answer that assertion very effectually. In 1866 
Maryland's wheat yieid was:9.7 bushels per acre. 
This is one of the first settled States. It has been 
continuously farmed for three centuries. It is prob- 
ably as warm.and as damp as any other State in the 
Union. Until 1870 Maryland’s yield fluctuated be- 
tween 11 and 9.7 bushels. From that time the yield 
steadily increased, with occasional lapses. »Through 
the eighties the yield was nearly 12 bushels per acre. 


.In the ten years from 1891 to 1900 the average was 


15.9 bushels. For the last ten years the average 
yield has been a little more than 16 bushels. 

In other worls, this State, supposedly “worked 
out" forty-five years ago, has nearly doubled its yield 
per acre in that time. There is a significant thing in 
connection with Maryland and the government's 
"cost of producing wheat in 1909" report. As stated 
before, these figures represent the efforts of the 
better farmers in the various States—the farmers 
who are trying to make use of the 
researches and experiments of 
the Department of Agriculture, 


VN the experiment stations and the 


various agricultural schools. 

In 1909 the average wheat 
LN yield in Maryland fell to 14.5 
Jd hushels per acre, In that same 

a PR year the average yield of the 
N farmers reporting to the Agricul- 

tural Department was nearly 20 
bushels—19.8. per acre. These 


outgrown farm traditions and su: 
(Continned on Page 24) 


Every Man, Woman and Child in the South is 
Under a Wheat Tax of $4 to the North and West 


men were not paying tributé to | 
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I.— Bottling a Magnate 

HE light glowed soft and warm over 

the study of a modern corporate 

prince, It cast a glamor upon the 

rich surroundings; whereby it 

served almost to thaw the chilled spirits of those who 

had rushed in from the wintry out-of-dòors. Cheer- 

ing, that softly tinted light in the house of Elias Con- 

greve; but without, the blasts of an unusual winter 

were not more chilling to Congreve and the rest of bis 

Central and Great Western crowd of speculators than 

had been the untoward winds conjured up by fickle 
Fortune. 

“We were babes in the woods! Nothing but babes !” 
stormed Congreve. Remaining all the day within 
doors, there was no contrast in his memory to warm 
him, and his temperamental thermometer was mak- 
ing a new low record. 

"I'm ashamed of you—ashamed of myself! It’s 
bad enough to be beaten by Cumming and his crowd 
of pirates; but there's no hope for us when we become 
so harmless that Harry Haynes can take us into 
camp !” 

“Mr. Congreve, you make a mistake to count every 
racing man a simpleton! Besides, Harry Haynes 
has more at stake than you seem to think!’ spoke 
up young Van Brunt. 

“Huh !" snorted the master of the great C. & G. W. 
System. “What’s he? Nothing but a penniless 
broker! Of course he has much at stake—fail and 
he couldn’t even pay his gasoline bills! It’s less 
to me!” 

“Exactly so, Mr. Congreve. You think this fight 
is for the mastery of a great railway system—but 
Harry Haynes thinks that it is for the hand of Con- 
Stance Cumming! He is trying to show old Cumming 
that he has an unlisted asset—brains! Therefore, 
mi lt for granted that you will move some if you 
win!’ 

It was, of course, young Van Brunt who spoke so 
boldly to Elias Congreve; for no one else dared it, 
though his manner was what commended Van Brunt 
to the great man—his manner, together with his 
perfectly unconventional methods of getting results. 
Of course, too, the message he had brought in was 
not pleasant to hear, but it was of priceless value 
to know. 

For years Congreve had been master of the Cen- 
tral and Great Western, which he had taken as a few 
interminable trails of rust, and by his own science 
of industrial alchemy, made it a great national fac- 
tor, its branches reaching every great mart, port, and 
productive center of the country; and never till now 
in all these constructive years had his mastery been 
challenged. Once Caleb Cumming had asked for an 
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“You Tried Three Separate Depressions to Get That Stock” 


By FREDERIC IRVING 


by GV I 


agreement whereby Cumming's system, the East and 
West Coast Railway, and the C. & G. W. should be 
controlled by them jointly. When Congreve curtly 
replied that he was ready to take over the East and 
West whenever Cumming tired of it, he had no idea 
that it might result just the other way! Nor had 
Cumming, for that matter; richer than Congreve, he 
was not merely a railway king—he was into every- 
thing; and this broker, young Haynes, whom he 
feared loved his daughter for what she would be 
worth rather than for what she was worth—he had 
half aroused the idea of a greater system with Cum- 
ming at the head—and Congreve entirely out! And 
yet Cumming expected Harry Haynes to fail! He 
had encouraged him, with nothing but failure in 
view! 

"Its just as I told you," Van Brunt continued. 
“You will not ask me to say how I know, but I do 
know that this Yukon bonanza king whom you 
planned to squeeze was just a part of Harry Haynes’ 
program—though we were foolish enough to count 
him a new ‘lamb’—and carried full plans written by 
Harry himself, and that was true from the day the 
Alaskan started to get himself into the papers—and 
he never quit the game till Harry decided that the 
fight was won, just night before last! I do not merely 
think Cumming is at the bottom of this business—I 
know it!” 

“But, Arthur,” began Congreve more calmly, 
“that’s unreasonable! Cumming never leaves his 
fights to understrappers! If Cumming were in this 
battle, he would be within signal distance; and you 
know as well as I that he is in Montana!” 

“That is all true, Mr. Congreve,” replied the un- 
abashed Van Brunt. “Cumming did what Haynes 
wanted, assured himself that he could not lose too 
much, and then went about his business—and took 
the girl with him! If Haynes loses, the girl will do 
what her father wants her to; if Haynes wins, why, 
old Cumming has the C. & G. W. for consolation! He 
expected Haynes to lose—wanted him to lose; but 
if that was the price of having his way with his 
daughter, he was ready to pay!” 

The old man laughed. “Some one is fooling you,” 
he suggested. Still, he had never had an aide more 
valuable than Van Brunt, and though Congreve 
laughed at the report, he believed it! 

“Arthur, my boy,” he patronizingly returned, “you 
do not seem to know that Cumming left 'Frisco in 
his own car for these Montana mines over a week 
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ago; and that at this minute, he is on our 
Priedieu Branch in Montana, under no tell- 
ing how many feet of snow." 

"May I ask how you know?" Van Brunt 
returned, while the other counsellor won- 
dered at the temerity of youth. 

“Well, yes," returned the older man meditatively. 
He hesitated a moment, then went on: “You know 
Henderson? Yes? Well, this is from Henderson," 
and he handed Van Brunt a cypher message under 
which was written the translation: *Still at Priedieu 
working on plans to build in. No indication of mov- 
ing. He got telegram extending option on the Trans- 
cascade Road, but sent no answer. Can't get near 
his car. Am suspicious. No trains in for thirt, -six 
hours, and snow still falling." 

Arthur Vàn Brunt read the message, and sat nod- 
ding affirmatively, as if he had expected nothing eise. 

“You don't mean to say that you knew this?" 

Again Van Brunt sat nodding affirmatively. At 
length he spoke: x 

“I want to have a little talk with you after a while, 
Mr. Congreve." 


HE master of Central and Great Western was 

intent on just one thing now, and that was the 
saving of his scalp. The way he said “Is there any- 
thing further, gentlemen?" sent his colleagues out 
into the howling winter night; and as they left, he 
motioned to Van Brunt to remain. 

"Now, Arthur," he said sharply, almost harshly, 
"out with it! What have you learned, and where 
have you learned it ?" 

*Mr. Congreve, I wish you would be satisfied with 
knowing the facts! TIl tell them fast enough, but I 
don't like to say how I got them !" 

"I must judge of their accuracy! You know you 
could be fooled, my boy!’ There was a glitter in 
Congreve's eye, and a tyrannical note in his voice. 

"Well, I used a pretty low trick to get Haynes' 
secrets,” said Van Brunt, “and I’m ashamed of it! 
But I have sense enough to know why I draw the 
salary I do, under your orders. Of course, I’m a 
lawyer, yet I never tried a case for your roads though 
I get a salary on one pretext or another from most 
of them! I am here to scent trouble—a sort of cor- 
poration barometer, and nothing but results count! 
That's my excuse to myself!” 

"Skip that, and tell me how and what!" snorted 
the magnate. 

Van Brunt did as directed ; and though it scented 
of bribery and deceit, Congreve approved the method 
without the slightest reservation. 

“As to what I learned," continued Van Brunt, “I 
am better satisfied; and it is a longer story. To begin 


with, when you doubled the C. & G. W. Railway’s 
voting stock a year or two ago, you let the people 


have the issue. And then you tried three separate 
depressions to get it back! You didn't succeed, for 
Cumming got a mighty good share of that fifty mil- 
lions, at prices that were a joke; and that was what 
Haynes had to start with. Right there was his ad- 
vantage in this fight. Because there were no divi- 
dends he could afford not to have that stuff trans- 
ferred—you thought the dear people still owned if, 
and Haynes knew they didn't. Yet it is Cumming's 
weakness at this moment, for the most of this stuff 
he left in 'Frisco, when common good sense would 
have kept all those certificates near the market. 
Haynes begged him to express them back so that 
they might be transferred before the transfer books 
were closed, but he was bull-headed—said he would 
bring that stock over when he came! 

“Haynes is half crazy. He has fought you to a 
standstill, and actually has a bare majority in sight, 
while you lack millions of it, as he figures! But 
nearly twenty per cent of the whole hundred mil- 
lions of voting stock are out there in the mountains, 
on your line at Priedieu, Montana, and the transfer 
books close in two weeks! With the strength your 
being in power will give you over popular holdings, 
Haynes knows he's beaten if the old man doesn't get 
back to Chicago with those certificates in time to 
vote them !" 

“Then, damn him, he shall not!" and Congreve's 
masterful fist struck the table before him a disin- 
tegrating blow. “Henderson will be where I can 
reach him at that end of the line—Caleb Cumming 
will be in the mountains two weeks hence, and don't 
you forget it! Arthur, I give you just one task: 
watch that man Haynes! Never lose sight of him 
till this fight is over! If he's the man you think he 
is, he will be heading for Priedieu, Montana, him- 
self, before it’s too late". 

“Count on me, Mr. Congreve; if Harry Haynes 
brings back those certificates, he will bring them over 
my dead body !” 

Whereupon a cypher message was written which 
was to bottle Caleb Cumming in Priedieu like a 
frozen fly. 


HEN Harry Haynes turned over the secrets of 

the great C. & G. W. deal to the scoundrel who 

sold him out, he did not take the step in guileless in- 
nocence. He hesitated while he considered. It was 
the first time that he had detailed his plans—even 
Jaleb Cumming had entered upon the enterprise with- 
out definite information as to particulars. Now that 
the stock was actually in their own possession, it 
seemed safe to rely on the incorruptibility and pru- 
dence of someone — 2nd besides, it could not be 
avoided. Haynes had two men in view; one was 
young and enthusiastic, the other a little soured, but 
he knew the business—he had been with the old firm 
which Henry H. Haynes & Company succeeded, long 


before Haynes himself had started to learn the busi- 


ness. 

“What good is a partner\who is always galloping 
over Europe?’ Haynes complained to himself. Then 
he made the best of that situation, chose the old em- 
ployee, and explained to him enough to prepare him 
for emergencies. He told him where to address mes- 
sages to Cumming, and it was not to Priedieu. But he 


_after hours. 


sent? 
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did not tell him how that happened. He kept dis- 
cretely to himself that no message of any importance 
would be sent over the wires connected with the C. 
& G: W. System—that all such would go. along the 
East and West Coast lines, the Cumming system, to 
the nearest point, and then be relayed by such means 
as Caleb Cumming had been particular to provide 
before he entered *the enemy's country." And it was 
the enemy's country; for the fizht was hot between 
the two great systems to secure the Transcascade 
Short Line, with all odds in Cumming's favor! 
Haynes knew- that he might have to leave New 
York, and the sooner he was prepared the better; 
so he gave his man the instructions he deemed nec- 
essary, and with it a piece of news which would test 
the loyalty of his confidant and uncover the disloy- 


‘alty in time if any inimical interest learned that the 


great coup was completed. 


“Day after tomorrow I want you to go to the St. 


Regis and ask for Mr.. Wallace, G. V. Wallace of 
Cincinnati; Mr. Wallace has certificate No. 107203 for 
a thousand shares. We simply have to have that 
certificate, but the only arrangement which would 
suit him was to send a messenger there at six o'clock 
who will have to do nothing but tender a certified 
check and give that number. I will not be in town 
Go yourself, and don't be a minute 
late!" j 

When the hour came, another man made a mis- 
take! With all New York full of messengers, Arthur 
Van Brunt came to see the fabulous Mr. Wallace! 
He handed in a fictitious card himself; whereupon 
“Mr. Wallace" assured him that he had left the cer- 
tificate by mistake in Cincinnati! Would he leave 
an address of a bank to which the paper might be 
But Van Brunt suspected trouble and got out 
of the way. He had at least proved that the infor- 
mation he had bought was genuine! 

Then hurried in the unfaithful servant with pro- 
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fuse apologies for being a few minutes late, and pre- 
sented his check. “Mr. Wallace" smiled and said that 
it was all right; and Haynes stepped out of the con- 
necting bed room! 

“It’s all right, old man!” he said, cheerily. “The 
tubes are often congested; but I feared the telephone 
exchange might leak this informatio. ; and so I de- 
cided to run over myself as soon as I found I could. 
But now you see what to do; watch Van Brunt! 
Don't let him get the best of you again!” 

The trembling servant of H. H. Haynes & Com- 
pany knew he was caught; but he took no more 
chances. As for Van Brunt, he saw no further gain 
in the man, and from the moment he left the hotel to 
hurry toward the mansion of Elias Congreve, till the 
struggle was all over, he bothered no more with the 
matter. In fact, he had not time for it, as he there 
received the commission to watch Haynes, and that 
took him without warning to the Atlanta races! He 
took a moment to wonder at the direction! Races! 
And that, when he knew there was treachery all 
around him! Haynes’ clerk was false—was his prin- 
cipal square? 


December, 


OW. a man upon whose shoulders rested so great 

a weight as the success of a great corporate bat- 
tle like the C. & G. W. fight could, in the midst of it 
all rush away to Atlanta to watch the making of 
new records with automobiles, and chat in French 
with the nervous little men who were entered in the 
aeroplane contests, was alike beyond the comprehen- 
sion of Arthur Van Brunt, and of his chief, Mr. Con- 
greve. More than once Van Brunt wished that he 


‘could tell Haynes what a fool he was making of him- 


self—he had liked the young man well so long ago as 
the university days—but such advice spelt ruin for 
himself, and he desisted. 

Haynes, however, was laughing in his sleeve at 
Van Brunt. The trip to Atlanta was a mere pose. 
He had wired Cumming on the day they arrived in 
Atlanta that he must leave Priedieu at once, even if 
he had to go overland to the East and West Coast 
Lines, a distance of a hundred miles. Back came the 
answer that they would lesve as soon as the snow 
was cleared away on the Priedieu Branch, so that 
they might reach either the East and West Coast 
Lines, or the C. & G. W. main line. Twelve days, 
thought Haynes, and still waiting! Is he trying to 
ruin his own chance of success? Yet, when Haynes 
telegraphed repeatedly, he received repeated remind- 
ers that Priedieu was but fifty-two hours from Chi- 
cago, either by the lines they considered friendly, or 
by their enemy's, the Central and Great Western! 
And what more could he do in New York? 


TILL the time slipped by! Presently but ten days 
remained—then only nine! The show was almost 


over at Atlanta, and Haynes wired to his principal 


that unless he started immediately on the return 
trip, he could expect a visit from Henry H. Haynes, 
Esq. And then it was that he received the word he 
desired: “We shall leave here tonight, bound north 
for connections east to Chicago. We have already 


asked for transportation of our car." 


Haynes breathed the first satisfied breath he had 
taken since he had gone to the Southern city. At 
last, preparations were being made to reap the fruits 
of the great sowing. He sauntered about his hotel in 
a joyous frame of mind. "There, as usual, he saw 
Van Brunt. 

“When do you leave, Van?" he asked cheerfully. 

*On that my mind's a blank, Harry," replied the 
other. “When do you depart this vale of ennui?” 

“Come, Van! What is the matter with you? 
been the greatest event of my life! 
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But, to answer . 


your question, I expect to leave for New York to- 
morrow.” 

Van Brunt, convinced that Haynes knew his busi- 
ness as well as he did himself, concluded to throw 
pretense to the winds. 

“T say, Harry,” he continued, “it may be a lot of 
fun to take all the risks you have this week, though I 
doubt it. You can have my share of the auto racing 
—amateurs have no business in that, any way; and 
as to that trick you turned with that Frenchman, I 
should have thought you would wait for a week or 
two before hazarding your precious self so far from 
a mundane support." 

“I don’t understand you," Haynes returned de- 
murely. 

“Oh, come now! What would old man Cumming 
do if you fell out of that mechanical flying grass- 
hopper before you turn this trick you and he have 
in sight?' And Van Brunt eyed Haynes keenly. 

*Again I can't understand; but Cumming is 
already on his way East." 

“He is?" rejoined Van Brunt, skeptically. 
“How do you know?” 

“I don't know; that was merely his plan 
when he left. But, Van, you seem to have a 
reason for doubting it.” 

“I? How should I know anything about it, 
one way or the other?” 

“That is just what I wondered,’ Haynes re- 
plied, and went on, waiting anxiously for an- 
other bulletin of Cumming’s progress, 

As Haynes suspected, Congreve had kept his 
man Van Brunt well informed; and even now, 
a bridge had been condemned on the north end 
of the Priedieu Branch! They proposed that 
Cumming should come home by their line, sure, 
for the great nation which looks well after 
even the interests of unsheltered sheep had 
given out the signal, caught in the Canadian 
mountains, that a great storm was headed 
south and east! 


N the next day—which happened to be the 

eighth from the point toward which 
Haynes at Atlanta, and Mr. Congreve back in 
New York, were figuring everything — there 
came to Haynes the word which he had feared 
from the first. It was in substance that Cum- 
ming had been compelled to start south in order 
to leave Pried eu at all; that he had recog- 
nized Congreve’s confidential man Henderson 
on the train; that it had begun to snow stead- 
ily, yet before the fall was sufficient to block 
the train, it had stopped and waited; that Hen- 
derson had substantially superseded the con- 
ductor, as Cumming hed at length learned; 
that he had asked how long they would be de- 
layed, and had learned perhaps it might be a 
day or two; he had asked permission to join 
telegraph instruments to the wires and had 
been assured that they were down; yet when 
he got his wireless installation in the private 
car to working, they had done everything pos- 
sible to interfere with it! And now he knew 
that Henderson was telegraphing in the usual 
way, though he denied Cumming that privi- 
lege! 

The next morning, as Haynes awoke, he sent 
at once for his newspaper, and read it with a 
groan! The whole country was in the arms of 
a tremendous storm. All through the moun- 
tains the snowfall was tremendous, though it 
was now time for spring! And only seven days 
remained! 

As soon as he was dressed he hurriedly sent 
Caleb Cumming a message which inquired after 
the health of himself and his daughter, and the 
number of signal rockets he had in his car; 
also as to whether the train, tied up in those 
Idaho mountains, had sufficient food aboard to 
Stand a continued delay. 

Whatever the answer was he did not leave 
Atlanta till toward evening, He wandered 
through the train, fully expecting to see Van 
Brunt; but therein he was disappointed. Van 
Brunt was surely not on the train. 

He returned to the little foreigner who was 
how his traveling companion. 

“I don't think we will be bothered, Carbot,” 
he said. “I have an enemy whom I feared 
might try to follow us to interfere with our 
plans. He is not here; so he will lose us.” 

i “What! An enemy?’ exclaimed Carbot. 
‘And your journey is secret, then?" 

< Why, of course; I told you so.” 

My dear sir, it is for regretting that you 
have said, ‘Don’t put it in the paper, Carbot!’ 
Of course I did not; but I told your brother in 
the hotel where he might telegraph news about 
your sick mother. I said, ‘I know only as to 
the city Highpoint Station, Montana, via St. 
Paul,’ as the ‘automobiles’ are marked!" Car- 
bot smiled at his own shrewdness; when the 
man asked his business, he had said, “Alpine 
guide—I learn something new !" 
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Haynes gazed at his new employee in disgust. 
“Carbot,” he said, “I have no brother! My mother 
has long been dead! If you can stand what mischief 
Arthur Van-Brunt will have laid up for us, I will try 
to! But it will be enough!” 


II.—An Interrupted Banquet 

OMFORTABLE in his New York mansion, Elias 

Congreve exulted over his apparent victory in 
the face of defeat. It was nearly certain that Cum- 
ming had no proxies from the stockholders of record 
from whom he had bought so large an amount as 
near twenty millions of Central & Great Western 
Stock. If that were true, Congreve concluded, there 
would be another year in which to rob Cumming and 
Haynes of the fruits of their victory; for as surely 
as the snow fell and the mountain sides quivered 
and trembled beneath the shock of succeeding snow 
avalanches, just so surely would it be impossible for 
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Congreve's hold on his great railway to be attacked 
by any means now penned up along the Central & 
Great Western's Priedieu Branch. 

“There was a day," he mused to himself, “when 
Cumming was fresh from the West, when I might 
have feared his escaping. But not now. His knowl- 
edge of the mountains, at this distance from any 
active life in them, will serve only to make him 
tractable.” 

Meanwhile he was receiving bulletins from Van 
Brunt, and he wondered if he had not better call the 
boy off from his arduous chase along the trail made 
by Haynes, 

“That man Haynes is a fighter," he muttered to 
himself. “To think of his starting West himself in 
this storm! Of course, he can't do a thing—unless it 
is to’ claim the girl on the ground that he never 
agreed to beat both our crowd and the old man's 
negligence." 

He was considering, then, a message from 
Van. Brunt, which said that Haynes had 
started West with one companion, à French 
mountaineer, who pretended to have an auto- 
mobile to run. His acquaintance Haynes had 
made at Atlanta. Van Brunt added that the 
Frenchman, knowing tnat Haynes was bound 
to be recognized, had tried to send him on a 
wild goose chase by telling that he would find 
Haynes at Highpoint Station, Montana, when 
Alta Park, Idaho, was a hundred miles nearer, 
and the chance far less that the railway 
through that point would be blocked with 
snow. 

Congreve consulted his maps. ‘Then he tele- 
phoned a great engineer whose reputation 
had all been built west of the Wind River 
Mountains. 

“You ask how long it will take to tramp over 
the mountains from Alta Park to a point below 
Perdida, on the Priedieu Branch?" the engineer 
repeated. “Why, sir, can it be done at all? I 
think possibly there is a bad canyon or two in 
the way; but if it can be done, I would say 
that two days would be the limit of human 
possibility. Of course, just now there is a 
tremendous fall of snow in the mountains. A 
man who tried it now would not be likely to 
live to tell the story of how far he got the first 
dayi” 

“Let’s see,” .Mr. Congreve persisted. “This 
is Saturday. Suppose a man were to start 
from Alta Park on Monday, you mean he could 
make the round trip to that train of ours by 
Wednesday night?” 

"Of covrse not. If he made one trip by 
Wednesday he would be half dead. I do not 
think it can be done at all; but relays of men 
could scarce'v do it before Friday night, with 
the very best luck." 

"Thank you," said Congreve, and hung up 
his telephone. To himself he added: *No man, 
be he Swiss mountaineer or Himalayan ex- 
plorer, can get back to Alta Park before Friday 
night; that's forty-four hours from Chicago, 
and the transfer books close Saturday noon— 
election Monday. Now, we'll drop Haynes and 
devote our whole time to seeing that the old 
fox stays safe in the mountains." 

Monday came. With it there was news from 
Van Brunt. He was at Alta Park, and Haynes 
had not arrived. Moreover, he knew that 
Haynes was on the way ; he had a man on the 
train with him. 

That Haynes was on the way proved no 
news to Congreve. He had taken the hint from 
Van Brunt, but, independently, he had watched 
the roving broker as he returned to Washing- 
ton and there left the north-bound train, 
turning west through St. Louis and Kansas 
City. True to Van Brunt’s guess, he was 
evidently heading for Alta Park. And from 
Washington, if not before, he had a special 
express car, said to contain automobiles. A 
cautious inquiry brought unofficial express 
company information that he was “a crank 
going to try automobiling over the Snake River 
Desert." 


ONGREVE noted on his charts the impass- 


able crest of the Rockies which lay 
between Alta Park and the snow-bound train; 
and he was now uneasy enough about 


Haynes to be'ieve that he knew his errand, and 
that it was not the mission of a fool. But he 
would not reach Alta Park till Tuesday night. 
Already came reports of terrible avalanches of 
snow, and he felt a picus warmth as he remem- 
bered that Henderson had picked his place to 
be snow bound. The captives on the Priedieu 
Branch were safer than many a passenger on 
the C. & G. W. main lines. 

It was with some satisfaction Congreve 
learned that the east-bound trains past Alta 
Park were so delayed that, had Cumming dared 
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Wherein is Related Just How and Why “Nervie” Anderson Changed 
Her Ideas Concerning “a Clean House” 


I.—Why Jonah Left Home 
T was just after a big rain in Brown- 
vlle that Mrs. Waggleton called upon 
Mrs. Middleton with the startling piece 
of information that Jonah Anderson 

and his wife were going “to part”. 

"No, you don't mean it, now," replied Mrs. 
dleton. “Not Jonah Anderson and Nervie!" 

“Hope I may die if 'taint so," said Mrs. Waggle- 
ton. *Wasn't I thar and heard the whole fracus?" 

"Land sakes. Mrs. Waggleton, not at their time 
0o' life!” 

"That's what I told Jonah, Mrs. Middleton, but 
it wa'n't no use. He's got his head set." 

*Well, do tell, Mrs. Waggleton, how did it come 
about, now? No, it cain't be—not at their time o' 
life." 

"It's the truth, Mrs. Middleton, if ever I told it; 
but I wouldn't tell it to nobody but you. It's not 
right to happen in on fam'ly affairs and then not 
treat 'em confidentially. But I thought as how, 
not bein’ well, it might give you a shock to hear it 
sudden like, and I made up my mind to step in an' 
warn you in time. And this is how it comes about: 

"Everybody in Brownville knows what a tidy 
'oman Nervie Anderson is—you know that as well 
as I can tell you, Mrs. Middleton." 

"Yes, jest so, Mrs. Waggleton; and Jonah, now, 
he never was a tidy man, and—" 

“There, now, Mrs. Middleton, you've hit the nail 
square on the head! "Thats jest the cause of the 
whole trouble." 

“You don't mean it! Well, do tell!” 

"Yes, sure's you're born, that's hit. You see, 
jest atter the big rain, Jonah he comes tropsin' in 
on Nervie’s clean’ scoured floors with his muddy 
boots on, a-leavin' his tracks behind him, an' goes 
right in an' lies down acrost the comp'ny bed that 
Nervie had jest cleaned up spick an' span, when 
there was a cot right in the hall where he was 
a-settin’ that he was welcome to lie down on any 
time. An' Nervie, she jest ups and says, says she: 

**Jonah Anderson, haint we never to have no 
law nor order in this house? Haint I never to 
have no time for nothin’ but to wash mud tracks 
an’ clean up atter you? And Jonah, he jest flares 
up and says, says he: 

“Yes, by gum, there is a-goin’ to be law and 
order here, Mrs. Anderson, ’cause you're a-goin’ to 
be the law and the order yourself, for I’m a-goin’ 
to take myself and my mud where we wont bother 
you no more, and you can have things as you darn 
please, 
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* "Tom, he’s been atter us for a long time to 


come and live with him, and you wont go, ’cause 
you say he’s got an untidy wife; but that jest suits 
me, by gum! and I’m a-goin’ to go, and I mean to 
stay when I get thar.’ 


“That’s jest what he says, Mrs. Middleton—the 
very words, if my mem'ry serves me right, and it 
most generally goes when I hear a thing with my 
own ears. 

“Well, Nervie, she told him to go along, and 
she'd have a nice, clean time while he was gone. I 
tried to talk to Jonah an' git him to be more 
reasonable at his and Nervie's time o' life, but it 
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wa'n'tno.use. ‘No, Mrs. Waggleton,’ says he, 
Tm blamed tired of it. I been nagged at 
nigh onto forty years about clean floors an’ 
muddy boots, and dinged if I haint got as 
much right to a little peace as anybody, and 
Im a-goin’ where I can have it—dinged if I haint. 

“ ‘Tf I had my time to go over, I'd never marry 
a tidy gal nobow. 
one I could find this side of Californie, 
have some peace at my house, I would. " 


Id pick the dingdest slouchiest 
and I’d 
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“Well,” sighed Mrs. Middleton, “that’s one way 
er lookin’ at it—but it do seem a pitty atter all 
the chillun are done raised up an’ got rid of that 
they can’t spend their last days in peace. I bound 
Nerviell be lonesome enough, and Jonah, too, as 
for that.” 

“I'll be bound they will, Mrs. Middleton; but 
don't you say nothin’ about w hat I told you. 1! 
wouldn't tell nobody but you.’ 

The next morning a representatve from ev very 
household in Brownvile was at the station to 
see for himself if Jonah Anderson was really going 
to Tom's, and they were not disappointed. Jonah 
was there with his trunk and hand-bag, long before 
train time, but he vouchsafed no conversation with 
any of his fellow-citizens. 

It was the next afternoon before even Mrs. 
Waggleton ventured to call upon Mrs. Anderson, 
“so shut up and forbiddin’” did the house look, 
and then she did not tarry, but hurried over to 
Mrs. Middleton’s with a bewildered expression 
upon her face. 

“I jest been over to see Nervie," she explained, 
“and what do you think, Mrs. Middleton! the 
foors were muddier 'an I ever seen ’em, and the 
bed was all towselled up jest as if some one had 
been a-lyin’ acrost it, and the papers were all 
scattered around like as if somebody had jest 
throwed ’em down. And, take it all in all, the 
house looked worse ’an I ever seen it afore. An’ 
Nervie was the very pictur’ of misery. But it’s a 
great way some people has er layin’ their own 
faults on other folks. I’m believin’ Jonah haint so 
much to blame atter all.” 
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II.—How Jonah Came Back 


N the meantime, Jonah had reached his destina- 

tion and had been welcomed by Tom and his 
wife and the six little Andersons, who ran to meet 
him with outstretched arms and grimy hards that 
caught him around his immaculate collar and 
rubbed themselves down his trousers' legs, leaving 
prints of greasy fingers. 

At first Jonah was horrified at the thought of 
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what *Nervie would say", and then it came like a 
benediction that he was “free, now, free!" and he 
tossed each young Anderson high in the air and 
laughed and frolicked like a boy until supper time, 
when there was a wild rush to the table, and so 
great was the confusion during the meal that 
Jonah could scarcely realize that he had eaten at 
all. 

After supper, Jonah removed his boots, in order 
to rest his tired feet, but no sooner had he done so 
than six pairs of young legs, one after another, be- 
gan to climb into them, and from then on until bed- 
time Jonah’s boots did more walking than they had 
ever done in twice the length of time. The next 
morning one of them was missing, and later it was 
found under the *house in the bull-pup's bed with 
half the top chewed off, but Jonah was determined 
not to worry over little things like this, and, giving 
the children “the slip", went off for a long walk 
alone. 

Upon his return he heard shouts of: joy emanat- 
ing from his room, and as he stepped upon the 
porch he heard his good-natured and highly 
amused daughter-in-law calling him. 

“Come here, Daddy Jonah,” she cried, *and look 
at these kids!” 

Jonah went to the door, and to his horror he saw 
each young Anderson arrayed in some article of 
his wearing apparel, and performing a kind of In- 
dian dance around the trunk his wife had so care- 
fully packed for him. 

“Did you ever see such sassy young 'uns?" their 
mother laughed. 

*Dinged if I ever did!" cried Jonah. “Hi, there, 
you young rascals! Git outen my clo'es! I wont 
have a thing fitten to wear home." 
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ND that night, after the household was fast 

asleep, he laboriously penned these lines to 

his wife: 
*Dear Nervie: "i 

“T want to come back home, an’ I promise 
I'll be more keerful of your floors in the future. ` 
I never did know how to value a good home 
an’ a good wife an’ chillun till now, but may- 
be hit's better late than never. You was the 
good wife, Nervie, an’ our chillun was the 
good chillun. 

“Write at onct an’ tell me if I can come 
back, an' please, Nervie, say 'yes' jest like you 
did the fust time you tuck me, an’ I promus 
you wont regret it this time. Honest you 
wont, Your unhappy 

“JONAH.” 
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Jonah Was There With His Trunk and Hand-bag 
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Then Jonah's mind ran back to the time when he 
had first asked Nervie to share his fate, and he 
added, away down at the bottom of the sheet of 
foolscap : 


“The rose is red, 
The vilet blue, 

Sugar is sweet, 
Aw’ so are you.” 


The next morning he was off by daybreak to 
mail the letter, that it might catch the first train 
homeward, but he did not have to await a reply, 
for this letter from his wife passed his upon the 
road: 
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*Dear Jonah: 

*[ been thinkin' as how it aint no pleasure 
to have a clean house when there aint nobody 
in it but yourself, an’ then if things allers 
stayed clean there wouldn't be nothin' to do, 
an’ everybody needs occipation. I reckon I 
been too hard on you, Jonah, fer yer fault, 
'eause we all have our fault. -An’, Jonah, I 
got a confesshun to make an’ here ‘tis: 

“I aint never cleaned up your last mud 
tracks yet, nor picked up your papers, nor 
made up the bed with your print in it. 

“Come home, Jonah. "Taint no livin’ with- 
out you. In haste, Yours, 

*NERVIE," 
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Defining Diplomacy 


66 IPLOMACY is hard to define,” said Senator 

Curtis at a luncheon. in Topeka. “It is, 
however, easy to illustrate. Here is an illustration 
of diplomacy : 

“A Topeka girl, one brisk autumn evening, sat 
beside the warm and clanking radiator with a 
young man. This young man was a good catch. 
But, though he called often and though he showed 
many evidences of affection for the girl, he had not 
yet mentioned marriage. He seemed uncertain. 
He seemed to be still on the fence, 

“Well, the brisk evening I'm speaking of, at 
about 9 o'clock, the cook knocked at the parlor 
door, entered and said respectfully: , 

“*What shall I giye your father for his break- 
fast in the morning, miss?’ 

“Deviled kidney, I think, Hannah,’ said the 


.'Topeka girl. ‘Father, these cold mornings, is so 


fond of deviled kidneys.’ 

“Yes, miss; and would you mind telling me how 
to prepare it, miss? 

"'Soak the kidney, was the reply, 'for three 
hours in cold water, changing the water twice. 
Then cut into slices, season highly with salt and 
pepper, and fry a bright brown. Now add a little 
warm water and stew very gently. Meanwhile 
prepare the sauce — four tablespoonsful of cold 
gravy, one of Chutney paste, one of ketchup, one 
of vinegar, two teaspoonsful of made mustard, two 
of salt and four of butter. Mix well, pour on the 
kidney and stew gently again till done.’ 

““Oh, thank you, miss,’ said the cook, gratefully. 

“The cook had hardly gone when the young man, 
a new and tender light shining from his eyes, 
flopped down on one knee. 

"'Miss Cosgrove — Mildred — dear one,’ he be- 


gan.” 
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ND so, Minnie, I have come to you for 
advice and to ask you to have Dave 
find out if anybody in the waist busi- 
ness wants a lady traveler.” Mrs. 

Kraussman's visitor, in handsome, man-tailored 

mourning, dabbed her fine brown eyes with a black- 

bordered handkerchief. 

Minnie Kraussman stared at her open-eyed. 

*Hattie Rosenthal!" she exclaimed, as soon as she 
had sufficiently: recovered from her amazement to 
speak, “Do you mean to tell me that you want to go 
on the road yourself? Why you're crazy! The very 
idea! And you only a widow three months. What 
would poor Adolph say if he could hear you?" 

Hattie’s eyes twinkled. “Adolph would say, ‘Go 
ahead, kid, don’t let me detain you'," she rippled. 

Minnie tried to look shocked, but failed utterly, 
and laughed instead. “Thats a fine way to be talk- 
ing about your poor dead husband, Hattie, but that’s 
just what Adolph would say.” 

“But you couldn’t travel like a man does, you have 
no experience; why, you never sold anything in your 
life. Dave says it’s a fearfully hard 
life even on a man—and you could 
never compete with men. But you 
don’t have to work, do you? Adolph 
always made big money —I thought 
the insurance—” 

“Yes, he did, and he was also a swell 
dresser and a high liver, and so was I. 
We never saved a penny; in fact, we 
owed money when Adolph died and 
the insurance wasn’t much. It’s gone 
to pay those debts and for my trip 
South and this mourning. I have my 
board paid for a week where I’m stop- 
ping, and exactly three hundred dol- 


lars in the bank: i*’s all my fortune. 
So you see, Minnie dear, I'll have to 
find something to do right away. Now 
I just know I can sell goods. Adolph 
took me on several trips with him, and 
once, in Wilmington, he was sick and 
I called on the trade, made the ap- 
pointments and sold as many hats as 
Adolph ever did, at least in that 
town.” 

“Well, then, why not get into a mil- 
linery store here and not go on the 
road?” 

“Oh, pooh! Work for twelve or fif- 
teen dollars a week as long as I live? 
No, thanks. I’m thirty-three, you 
know, Minnie, and I'll have to make 
hay while the sun shines. I can make 
bigger money, and I'm going to—all I 
want is the chance. You be sure to 
tell Dave to keep his eyes open for me. 
I wish I could get Mr. Berger inter- 
ested. I’d simply love to get Sol Ber- 
ger’s line of Esther B. waists. Adolph 
and I met Sam Posner in Baltimore 
once and he showed me the line; it’s 
beautiful. I always knew that Dave. 
Kraussman was one of the best de- 
signers in the business, but until I 
saw the line I didn’t know how good 
he was. It’s lucky for Berger that 
Dave's designing for him. Minnie, I 
want Berger's line and I want you and 
Dave to help me get it." 

*But Sam Posner has it !" 

“Certainly, but the United States is 
a big place, even if you New Yorkers 
don't know it. Mr. Posner can't make every town in 
it. I want a try at the towns he misses." 

*Posner has the cream of the territory." 

“Well, all I want is a generous share of the skim 
milk, then. You needn't try to discourage me, Min- 
nie; I know I can make good.” 

Mrs. Kraussman rose. “Hattie, I see there is no 
stopping you, so I try to help. My! but you're 
brave! Wait until I get my hat and gloves, we'll go 
and see Sam Posner's wife Agnes; she's got a heart 
like a lion, and if anybody can help, she can.” 

“Mrs. Posner?” 

“Yes. She's the wife of the Posner you and Adolph 
met in Baltimore, the fellow with Berger’s line. She’s 
been growling this long time because Sam has to 
travel so hard to make his big territory and she'll be 
tickled to death if he gets rid of some of it. Come 
on, I’m ready.” 

“T don’t know about that. Perhaps Mr. Posner 
might not like to have his territory cut up; he might 
lose money.” 

“Don’t you worry about Sam's losing money. He'd 
make just as much if he only made two towns. When 
money sees him coming it just gets up and runs to 
him. I wish Dave was more like him." | 
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N this story is related how Esther Berger won a fall suit from 
her husband, and also how Mrs. Rosenthal became a full- 
All of which goes to prove that 
when three smart women get their heads together something is 
bound to happen. 


fledged commercial traveler. 


HEY found Mrs. Posner at home and, immedi- 
ately after introducing Mrs. Rosenthal, Minnie 
came straight to the point. 

“Agnes, I thought of what you always say, ‘Women 
have got a right to help each other’, and so I brought 
Hattie right to you. You know she’s a widow and all 
that, because I told you—remember ?” 

“Yes, it’s so sad.” ; 

“You bet its sad; 'scuse my slang—when I get 
worked up over anything it always makes me awful 
slangy; but, Agnes, it couldn't be any sadder because 
she hasn't any money—she's got to get a job !" 

“That sounds as if you thought it was worse to 
have to go to work than to be a widow," said Hattie. 
“No, Mrs. Posner, I don't mind that a bit. I’m strong 


"Women Have Got a Right to Help Each Other." 


and healthy and I want to be busy. You see, Mr. 
Rosenthal was a traveling man and I learned a lot 
from him. I know I can sell goods well enough to 
make a living. The hardest thing I have before me 
is to make some one else believe in me and to get a 
start. Mr. Rosenthal and I met your husband once 
and saw his line, and ever since then I have been 
aching to handle it or one like it. 
haps you might know of something." 

Agnes reflected. Then she asked a few questions 
and promised to see what she could do. “Come on 
out in the dining-room and have some chocolate, and 
let’s get real well acquainted.” 

“There, Hattie! Your job’s as good as got. When 
you know Agnes better, you'll know that when she 
says ‘chocolate’ and wrinkles up her nose like that 
when she smiles, that she's got another one of her 
famous schemes just about hatched.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Posner!” said Hattie gratefully. 

“Don’t call me Mrs. Posner. Call me Agnes. I like 
you ever so much, Hattie Rosenthal, and we are go- 
ing to be friends. Come on, I’ve got some perfectly 
grand devil cake to eat.” 

“I’m going to have Dave tell Sol Berger, tomorrow, 
what a smart business woman Hattie is, and the next 
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day the same thing, and that she's going on the road 
for Jaffee & Janowitz. Sol hates them so that will 
make him wish he had her," said Minnie at parting. 

"That's a good scheme; do it, but have him say 
they are trying to get her but somebody else is after 
her—see? ‘Well, good-bye, PH do all I can and I'll 
get Sam to help. Don't worry, now, Hattie; Minnie 
and me never yet failed to get what we wanted, did 
we, Min?" 

"I havén't a doubt but what you will succeed, but 
Im going to cal on his biggest competitors so that 
we will have more than one string to our bow,” said 
Hattie. 


66 HAT’S the matter with you this evening, 

Sam?" said Agnes to her husband on the 
way home from.the theater. “You look as blue as 
indigo.” 

"I am blue; all shades. Here I was sure I could 
be home two weeks this time, and tonight Berger tells 
me that he wants me to cut it short and go out again 
day after tomorrow. -Isn't that enough to pinch the 
arm off a goat? - Honestly, Agnes, I’m 
all tired out. How can I do justice to 
myself or him if I never get a min- 
ute's rest ?" 

"If you made fewer towns, Sam, 
couldn't you do just as well and be 
home more?" 

“Gewiss! Sure, and I wouldn't 
wonder if I'd make more money in the 
end. Would have more time for the 
big towns and eould drum 'em better." 

*Why don't you tell Berger that?" 

“Why don't I? Why, I have been 
telling him nothing else ever since I've 
been home; told him this morning for 
that: matter. But he's as pig-headed 
as a mule. Jie says I’ve always made 
it and he cun’t see why I can't keep 
on. He says I’m bad enough, but 
somebody else might be worse. That’s 
quite a compliment, coming from him. 
I know an awful decent young fellow 
thats looking for a job and he'd be 
fine for us, but I’m not going to say 
a word to Berger about him. Every 
time I try to do Berger a favor, some- 
thing always happens and I get it in 
the neck, I'm through. Gee! Agnes, 
Id give anything to be able to stay 
home a month; I’m about all in." 

"I wish you could, too, Sam. Did 
you ever know a traveling man by the 
name of Adolph Rosenthal? I think 
he sold ladies’ hats." 

“Yes, nice fellow. Kraussman tells 
me he is dead; was some relation to 
IKraussman's wife. Last time I saw 
Rosenthal was in Baltimore; he had 
his wife with him. She's à mighty 
fine looking woman and smart as a 
steel trap. The boys say she had more 
brains in a minute than Adolph had in 
his whole life. I believe it, too, for I 
showed ’em my line and she asked. all 
kinds of questions that showed that 
she was no slouch of a business 
woman. Wonder what will become 
of her now she’s a widow? Too bad. 
Wow! but I'm sleepy; me for the 
hay as soon as we get home." 

“Do you suppose Mrs. Rosenthal 
could make a living selling goods, 
Sam? That is, if she had to? Do you think any 
woman could?" 

“Oh, I dunno. Ask me something easy. Any 
woman couldn't, but some few can, and I wouldn't 
wonder if Mrs. Rosenthal was one. Hope she wont 
have to—she wont, either—some guy'll marry her— 
she wont stay a widow." 

“Well, Sam, Sol Berger needs another traveler; 
Mrs. Rosenthal has to live from now until the time 
she gets married again, and I don't see why they 
can't "elp each other out. Sol Berger’s got to give 
her à job." 

“Do you know her?" 

“Yes, ever since this afternoon; Minnie brought 
her up. Ilike her ever so much and I promised to 
have you help her get a position with Berger." 

*Now look here, Agnes! You oughtn't to do that. 
I can’t be mixed up in any such thing. Women don't 
know anything about business. Berger would fire 
me out of the place head first if I so much as sug- 
gested a woman drummer. If he had his way there 
wouldn't be a woman down town. He says they be- 
long in the home and no place else, and he's right." 

*But, Sam—" 

“Agnes, I wont listen to any argument — that's 


“Go Ahead, Es, Get it Yourselfs a Swell Suit.” 


enough.” When Posner spoke in that tone Agnes recog- 
nized the uselessness of further words and said no more, 
but she was by no means vanquished. 

Agnes had finished her morning marketing and was walk- 
ing home with her arms full of bundles, when she almost 
collided with Esther Berger, the beautiful and golden- 
hearted (if somewhat plump) wife of Sol Berger. ‘Though 
Esther was considerably older than Sam's sensible little 
wife, she enjoyed her stimulating society very much and 
was really.very fond of her. alas 

“Ach! Ym glad to see you. Come, give me part of those 
bundles, and I'] help you carry them. Oh, yes; don't 


` argue with me. You are as bad as Sol. You are coming 


to lunch with me, and then we'll go by the matinee.” 
“All right; that's fine." 


“Somethings is wrong, Agnes. A little tewris wrinkle I . 


Saw just before you saw me. What's the matter? Couldn't 
you laugh no more? Das iss besser—a smiles skiddoos it. 
Is life not all smiles, nein?” 

“How German you are this morning, Esther!" 

"No Germaner than I am every morning, and all Ger- 
many couldn't close it mein eyes. Come, don't you feel like 
telling me? Couldn't I help?" 

*Yes, you could do a good deal, but—" 

“I give you mein word that I will, then; that is, if you 
will so soon as we get by my house, sing me that Heinie 
Song." 

After hearing the story of Hattie Rosenthal and Sam's 
opinion of her abilities, Esther promised to see what she 
could do. *But I warn you, don't expect anythings, Agnes. 
You know Sol's got set idees about what womens can do 
and what they can't do.” 

When Sol came home that evening she mentioned seeing 
Agnes, sighed heavily and shook her head, but said nothing, 

“Esther, vat iss? You look like you heard it of a death. 
What's the matter with Agnes, hey?” 

"Poor child! she is worried to death about Sam. I feel 
Sorry for her, honestly." 

"What for is she worried about him? I aint seen noth- 
ing wrong." 

"I couldn't tell you, Sol. She told me in the strictest 
confidence." 

Sol was immediately interested. “What was it, Essie? 
Never mind the confidence part; aint we one yet? Aint a 
Secrets told to you meant for me also, too?" 

"She'd never speak to me again if she knew I told you; 
but you come first, Sol, and you oughta know. She says 
that the doctor says that Sam's not as strong as he looks; 
and he's working too hard; and if he don't quit it he will 
have it a noivous smash-down. Agnes says if it wasn't 
the busy season coming on she'd make him give up his job, 
but Sam says he wouldn't give up till he drops down dead. 
He's got that much feeling for you, because you've always 
been good to him. Agnes she just cried awful when she 
was telling me, so it must be serious, Sol. Aint it good I 
found out in time? Now you got a chanct to get a man to 
travel the smaller towns, and Sam wont have to work so 
hard, and you wont lose him." 

“Gott weiss! what's coming over the young mens now- 
adays, Esther? Weak like dish-rags they all are, and a 
little hard traveling on Pullman cars, and extra stopping 
in first-class hotels at top prices gives them right away 
the nervy prostractions. In my day, y' know, nothing 
could kil a young man. You could drive a team of 
elephants over 'em, and they'd get fat on it. Well, I guess 
I gotta worry myselfs looking for another drummer to take 
off Some of the work, and if I get one what's no worse as 
Sam Posner, I wont got a word to say. He's been telling 


‘me I oughta get another man, but I just thought he was 
_ kicking from force of habit, like everybody does. Guess 


what them crazy lunyticks, Jaffee & Janowitz, are doing 
now? Kraussman tells me this morning only that they 
are figuring on hiring a widow lady to sell their line 


: through the middle West. Aint that a hot one?" ` 


“Tt depends on the lady, Sol. You know a smart business 
woman is awful smart, and why shouldn't a woman sell 
shirt waists on the road as well as in a. store? Don’t she 
know all about 'em ?" 

“Koosh! Are you going to begin on what I heard 
already away too much about today? Kraussman he says 
that; Sam hears him, and he pitches in and says he's met 
the lady, and she's a cracker-jack and I don’t know what 
all besides." 

Esther raised her eyebrows. “My! she must be smart. 
Sam never gives anybody oser a stuck extra credits. Why 
don't you see her, So1? Maybe she'd take your line cheaper 
as what a man would. I'd like to see you get somebody 
good away from Jaffee & Janowitz. Wouldn't it make 'em 
crazy ?" 

"Not so crazy as what a woman drummer would make 
me," growled Sol; but Esther suspected that he had 
already considered the matter. “That’s enough to .say 
now,” she reflected, and dropped the subject. i 

In the meantme Hattie had not been idle. She had 
called upon several firms and had created a great impres- 
sion. It is not every day in the week that women talk to 
waist manufacturers in a manner that makes them sit up 
and stare admiringly. 

Mrs. Rosenthal made them all the same proposition. “I 
will pay my own expenses and sell your line for ten per 
cent. commission,” she said. 

One reputable firm offered her seven and a half, and 
she promised to consider the matter. Then she looked up 
an embroidery salesman who had been a friend of her 
husband, and whom she knew called regularly upon Sol 
Berger. He promised to do as she asked, and volunteered 
to have a lace salesman do the same. 

In consequence of all this, Sol heard a great deal about 
Mrs. Rosenthal the next day: how she had commanded 
respect from the shrewdest men in the business; how 
much she knew about the routes and expenses, and the 
usual commissions, and how nobody could beat her on 
goods; how confident she was that she could make ten per 
cent., and how determined to do it. 

On the way down town in the morning he heard about 
her from some brother manufacturers whom he chanced 
to meet. Dave Kraussman sandwiched praises of her in 
between those of some new waist models he offered for 
inspection; the lace salesman had a great deal to say 
about her, and the embroidery salesman, who followed, 
had even more. Posner remarked that he had heard that 
she was going to make a bargain with Roth & Reeves, and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth when the office-boy 
ushered in the lady herself. 

“T gotta admit," said Sol, in telling Esther about it later, 
*that that woman is sure one great exception to all the 
general rules and regulations. She actually knows how 
much is two and two, and in her head she can figure like 
lightning. She wants I shall make it up quick for her a 
sample line, and she says she will pay her own expenses, 
and until she shows what she can do she don’t ask it no 
guaranteed expenses business, She wants it ten per cents 
commission." : 

“When will you have her line ready, Sol?” 

“The day after it rains laces and embroideries, Esther, 
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It is an incentive 
to hunger to see 
Uneeda Biscuit 
made. 


All materials are 
of the finest qual- 
ity—clean, nutri- 
tious. Thedough 
is mixed in spot- 
less trays in a 
spotless bakery. 
Rolled thin; 
baked in wonder- 
ful ovens scienti- 
fically heated to 
give just the 
right crispness; 
then packed into 
the moisture- 
proof packages 
that keep them 
fresh, crisp and 
clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 
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And How the "Picture Lady" Came to Little John's Rescue 


HE looked at him in mute anxiety, as 

she poured another cupful of boiling 

water on the tea leaves, whose feeble 

strength.had already furnished à pale 
coloring for two suppers. She left the in- 
fusion to do the best it could, and then cut into three 
portions the stale, butterless loaf. The portions 
were not even; the large one was for little John, the 
orphan boy they had rashly adopted; the next larger 
was for her husband; the third (and smallest), for 
her withered old self. Pitiful as her share was, she 
felt the eating of it would choke her, for it was the 
last free meal. In the morning, the breakfastless 
morning, the poorhouse superintendent would come 
with a wheezy old horse and rickety wagon, then 
she, her husband and the boy would get in and drive 
to that asylum. There was no help for it. From 
day to day they had fought the wolf; now there 
remained only that one spot in which he could not 
hound and worry them into actual starvation. 

She called the two to supper and asked th» bless- 
ing, which sounded in her ears like mockery : 

“Lord, for what we are about to receive, make us 
thankful!” í 

“For what we are about to receive’—a corner in 
that Ļlace which she regarded with unspeakable 
Joathing. 

“For what we are about to receive’—a corner 
among the despised. That ancient text on which she 
had so long founded her faith—how it had failed 
her! Even more than the blessing, it rang a mock- 
ery in her ears. 

“I have been young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” 
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HEY had not told the boy. He 

should know in the morning 
that they, who had undertaken to 
protect his youth, his loving, manly 
little ways, could shelter him no 
longer, he was to become poor 
house property—to be “bound out” 
at ihe pleasure of the hard-feat- 
ured matron; little John, with his 
eight years and his wholesome, 
beautifully boyish face, who ate 
Lis crusts so uncomplainingly, sat- 
isfied with any rough sustenance 
so long as he could-live with these 
wonderful old people, who gave 
him bountifully of that best food 
of all—Love. 

Outside, the wind howled bit- 
terly; the crusty snow sparkled 
coldly in the chilly moonlight. The 
whistle of a passing freight on 
the nearby railroad screeched hun- 
grily as it rushed on. The old 
woman fancied its roar carried 
words of horror to fling at her as if 
it uttered in a tornado’s voice: 

“Tomorrow ! morrow! morrow !” 

The boy munched happily, his 
strong young teeth crushing 
through the hard bread. 

“That’s ole Forty-five!” he an- 
nounced importantly. “I mean to 
be er engineer some day. Pretty 
soon Sixty-three’s goin’ to foller. 
She’s a beauty—she is! A new 
Mogul engine; but the section 
foman says she’s too heavy fer 
them rails; they'll spread with her 
some day—they will. Our piece of 
track orter be remade—it ought. 
I help the section fo'man keep er 
eye on it myself." 

They scarcely heard his happy 
babble, his childish importance, over *our" piece of 
railroad. But they assumed the cheer they did not 
feel, and, over deadly cold hearts, frozen with 
misery, they smiled at him as he drank the pale, 
sugarless tea. 

The little cabin had two rooms. 'They were eating 
in the kitchen near the cracked old stove, which the 
boy kept plentifully supplied with wastewood. Fuel, 
atleast, they did not lack. 

They had few utensils, because one by one the 
kitchen things had been “traded” off for food; so had 
the bed-room furniture, until there was barely 
enough left for decent use. But the stove glowed 
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red, and pictures from old magazines brightened the 
walls. The boy loved the pictures; he especially 
liked one of a gloriously-glad lady in a wonderful 
gown, carrying a great armful of flowers while she 
smiled, with such a heart-warming, radiant smile, 
at a lot of people sitting before her. The boy never 
could *make out" her name; nor could any one else 
in the neighborhood. Some said it was “an Eye- 
talian" name, some that it was French or German. 
It only added to the lady's glamour. This picture, 
and one of an eager-eyed spaniel, he liked best of all. 
He hoped some day to possess a dog himself. Of 
course they couldn't keep one now, because, unfor- 
tunately, dogs must eat. But pretty soon he himself 
would be a man; certainly by fifteen a fellow was 
grown, and then he would make plenty money for all 
three of them—and the visualized dog. 

Again a screeching whistle—and then another. 

*Forty-five again," observed the old man, trying to 
be social. 

“Naw, not Forty-five,’ returned little John, con- 
fidently ; “not Forty-five, gran'daddy" (this name the 


old man loved best); “that’s Sixty-three. Gee! but 
she's screeching, though! Something must be 
wrong.” 


He sprang up and rushed impetuously to the win- 
dow. They did not even follow his figure; they only 
looked miserably at each other, the masque of 


The Two Went to the Demoralized Train 


assumed cheer falling as soon as his back was 
turned. 

“God!” breathed the old man, “how can we tell 
him—how, mother?" 

The boy stared out into the night; then he gave a 
ery of excitement. 

“Why, gran'daddy, gran'mammy, she's off the 
track! Them rails did spread! I knowed they 
would! Gee! she's off, and two of the coaches! Oh, 
gran'mammy, gran'daddy, lemme go see!” 

“It’s too cold,” objected the old woman instantly; 
but the old man, after peering out of the window, pre- 
pared to leave the cabin with the boy. 


“Let him go, mother; I'll go see he gits no 
harm,” he said, as he went out. 

The two went to the demoralized train, the 
old man too full of sorrow to more than drag 
his feet, the boy dancing with the passionate 
excitement of youth. They found, in the bitter cold 
of the now clear night, that every coach was upset, 
lying on the sloping east bank, and the engine was 
still screaming, while the passengers were leaping, 
crawling or jumping, as the case might be, from 
their hitherto comfortable Pullmans. 

The excitement swirled and surged. Many voices 
jabbered ; women screamed, men swore, train officials 
tried to be calm; somebody stopped the howling 
engine’s voice. 

The old man stood apart from this mob of well- 
dressed, moneyed people, who could afford to ride in 
Pullman cars. None of them was in night clothes, 
for dusk had barely fallen into night, but they were 
shaken, horrified and furiously anzry with the rails 
that had spread so inopportunely. ‘The conductor 
assured them they might coant themselves lucky 
being unhurt, and that they could not hope to get 
under way again for hours, perhaps not unt.1 dawn. 

“Meanwhile ve freeze!’ shouted a fat, excited 
man. He was richly clothed in a fur coat and all its 
accessories. “And my Madame Sonnenschein, her 
voice vill be ruin in her throat!” he added. 

The old man heard with indifference. These 
people freeze, with all those fine clothes! What did 
they know of hardships? They knew only incon- 
venience, and called it by that dread name. Then 
he, in his bitter abstraction, knew that the boy was 
tugging at his hand. 

“Gran’daddy, oh, gran’daddy! 
please listen. They say they're 
freezin’! We must take 'em all to 
the house an’ warm 'em up!” 

The old man grinned fiercely. 
Take that splendid mob to his 
cabin? What could he offer them? 

*Aint nothin' there fer these fine 
critters, boy," he said, harshly. 

“Ther’s fire, gran'daddy," urged 
the boy. “Aint nobody got better 
fire than ourn—an’ they’re jest 
a-shiverin'!"" His tone was gran- 
diloquently hospitable; his boyish 
heart received into its depths the 
whole trainload. The old man be- 
came cynically amused. 

“Tt shall be your house tonight,” 
he said. “Do what you like with 
it, little John.” 

The old man continued to be 
grimly amused when their tiny 
cottage was overflowing with the 
prosperous crowd, discharged by 
the overturned train. By kindly 
chance, there were no serious in- 
juries, though several of the men 
had sustained cuts and bruises. 
But everybody was so thankful to 
have escaped with whole bones, 
and so glad to get around little 
John's ruby-red stove that really it 
sounded like a celebration of some 
kind. » 
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HE life of the whole crowd was 

Madame Sonnenschein, for 
whose throat the big, fur-coated 
man had shown such anxiety. 
Somehow she dominated the as- 
sembly like a wonderful queen of 
good will and beauty; and yet it 
was she who sought out the shrink- 
ing old hostess and tried to set her 
at ease. 

*It so kind of you is," declared the singer, eagerly, 
“to us receive. But for your knabe, your Kleiner 
John, ve should have frozen been." 

"You're welcome," said the old woman, dully ; but 
it was only a lip welcome. Her eyes were hard with 
suffering as she gazed on these splendid people and 
thought of tomorrow—tomorrow ! 

Suddenly, the singer put out a warm, white hand 
and took the knotty old fingers in hers. 

“Hs ist schade," she murmured. “You who so 
good are are unhappy. You have endured—must 
still endure?" 

The old woman resented the sympathy, although 


fession, too. 


This Time It Was a Sea Song. 


it crept into her heart and moved her, She drew away 
her hand. “There aint nothing wrong,” she said, stolidly, 
and a king might have envied the courage of this brave 
declaration. 
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N hour passed in getting properly warmed; in telling 

over their experiences; how this one fell, how that one 
screamed. Then suddenly Madame Sonnenschein’s voice 
floated out, in compelling tones. 

“Mine friends—attention eine minute—bitte! I haf one 
engagement missed; but I wish to fulfil another." 

What was the singer about to say? All strained their 
ears. 

“You know,” she said, “that in my profession, every now 
and then, we give an entertainment and the proceeds go 
to that certain person. Now, the little gentleman: who 
brought us up tonight—I have made him one of the pro- 
And I am about to give his benefit. All of 
you shall listen, and when I am through—you will please 
bear in mind that it is a benefit—and what my tickets 
are vorth." 

The fur-coated man pressed toward her. 

“Nicht heir—Sie sind zu kalt!" he cried. 

"I am not colt, und dis is a most excellent place!" she 
retorted. “All of you fall back into the next room, bitte— 
the door being open, the stove has warmed both places— 
give to me a chance." 

They obeyed with a rush. What a magie control she 
h^. of them, thought little John and then, looking harder 
at her he suddenly perceived that she had discarded her 
long wrap and that here was the picture lady come to life! 
Not so fairy a gown indeed, only a plain traveling suit—but 
her compelling beauty, hitherto partly concealed, was there. 
Little John gazed at her and then running forward he 
caught her hand and cried : 

"Look, lady—it’s you on the wall there!” 

The singer followed his pointing finger. 

“Yes—yes—it is me!" she answered, gayly, “Ya du lieber 
kind! I have watched over you a long time from the wall; 
but now I have come down from my picture! Campagno 
—shall ve begin?” 

The Italian-eyed man, who had remained beside her, 
nodded, and suddenly he sent forth the first verse of a 
love song, plaintive, lonely, compelling in anguish. He 
Seemed (so the old man thought) to be calling, calling to 
Something he could never attain, and suddenly to Gran’- 
daddy that something became the decent prosperity for 
which he himself had vainly yearned. 

And then Madame Sonnenschein answered; singing in 
the strange Italian tongue, and her tones, exquisitely lonely 
and heartbroken, gave no promise of relief or joy. They 
Sang of sadness as all must feel it, but few express it; that 
Sadness, which is humanity's too-frequent guest, coming 
and sitting intimately at the hearth; yet of whom we can 
give so little description—only saying, “Her shadow has 
fallen on us.” 

The old host and hostess listened, and their inner vision 
gazed far, far away, and they altogether forgot the crowd 
and saw only tomorrow, and tomorrow's wounds to be. It 
Seemed a cruel song to sing there—if the singer had any 
Skill in faces, Yet never had the anguished pleading of 
her tones been greater—never, under inspiration of her 
personality, had her companion seconded her better. At 
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last the song of love 
unsatisfied, of hopes 
destroyed, died. 
There followed si- 
lence, and then with 
tears on their lash- 
es, the little audi- 
ence applauded 
wildly, and the sing- 
er sang again. 

This time it was a 
sea song, and the 
sailor was coming 
home! A little Eng- 
lish song—and the 
wife watched on the 
quay — watched— 
but he never reach- 
ed the wharf; never 
did more than come 
into her vision be- 
fore a ship of fate, 
in all the careless 
cruelty of strength, 
ran down the little 
craft and crushed it 
into the waters; the 
man died in sight of 
the wife on the 
quay, the sharks 
seizing him below. 

The old woman 
shuddered, under- 
standing these 
words, and faintly 
told herself that it 
was better to have 
your man alive, and 
safely with you, 
than to be with that 
poor watcher on the 
quay. Another song followed, and yet another, but now 
they passed suddenly into happier moods; and at last the 
singer sang of hope to be realized, of peace and joy—and 
finally a little cradle song, of a child in childhood’s dreams, 
asleep under the watching stars. 

“Soft and low—soft and low—" how enthralling those 
loving, yearning, yet peaceful tones: 


“Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the West—” 


She ceased; stretched out her hands to them and cried; 
before they could even applaud: 

“Oh, my frients, you who have received such lovely 
hospitality from this willing child—be kind to my song 
tonight !” 


io R Q 


ND not in vain had the artful singer opened their 
hearts, first with the duet of grief, and then had led 
from sorrow to the hearthstone; then to the sleeping child. 
She played on their heart-strings as a violinist might on 
his divine instrument—and they answered her as divinely. 
For the good will she had wakened ; for their kindliness 
toward little John, who still stood beside the singer, look- 
ing gravely on, quieted by the songs, but not understand- 
ing them at all, they showered money into the hat, which 
the Italian was composedly passing around. 

Men of exceptional wealth had been on the train that 
night—men who seldom gave without good reason. But in 
all that crowd of social butterflies and business free-lances 
there was not one who could look on the strange scene, on 
the bare little house, gemmed with that stately singer, 
and on the child beside her, while the old couple sat crouch- 
ing in their corner, without being oddly moved. 

They gave and gave! Some tossed entire purses into the 
hat; for was not here a tale to be told to many? The 
world-famous singer—the boy who had sought them out 
ard proffered his fire with such childish good faith, the 
queer old couple, who were looking so bewildered—and last 
but not least—had they not distinctly heard some one 
speak of a famous correspondent who was watching the 
scene with keen eyes? Here was the unusual, here was 
newspaper fame, here was the human interest, which com- 
pelled them and made them feel so delightfully generous 
and good! 

They gave and gave—how they gave! Even the singer, 
who looked but lightly on small sums, was amply satisfied 
when ‘he Italian returned to her the hat. 

She bowed her thanks and then she turned to the boy. 

“Lieber kind,” she said. You have only good will in your 
heart, and no fear of any one—take this from the world 
you love and use it for yourself and for die eltern—the old 
people there. They will teach you how it should be spend." 

“For us!" cried the astonished boy. “They gave all that 
to us?" 

“Ya, for it your benefit is!” said the singer, gravely. 

“And may Gran'daddy and Gran’mammy have and spend 
it for us?’ inquired the boy, swiftly. “For Ive allers 
wanted to make something for them, but I have never 
growed enough. Oh, here's a knife somebody throwed in. 
Il keep the knife—if I may." 


*Ya, keep the knife," said the singer, *and give the rest 


to die eltern—for all three of you." 
(Concluded on Page 25) 
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typewriter of efficiency Wa 


HE light touch of the ` 

Monarch -makes good 
work just a little easier for the 
operator every minute of her 
working day, than is possible 
with any other machine. This 
means much more work in the 
whole day and no three o'clock 
fatigue. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit, Write us 
and we will write you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address, 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers in all countries, 


S Garment. 


The Active Man's 
Summer Underwear 


—and if it hasn't this label you 
can swear it isn't Porosknit. 


F 
50c Mn BY: 25c 
Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c for Boys 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


ORNELE COTTAGES . 


ECTIONAL _ ORTABLE 


Garages, Cottages, School Houses, Camps — 
Portable Buildings of every description. 
Factory Made at Low Cost. 
Art Catalog by mail on receipt of 4c stamps 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
438 GREEN STREET, ITHACA, N. Y 
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MEMOIRS 


N the story which follows, Mr. Stanton tells how a trunk 
check led an old negro astray, and then he relates the effect 
Also, he gives several examples of the 


of poetry on a mule. 
improvised songs which the negroes used to sing about their 
cabin fires. 


HERE was poetry enough in the woods 
around that old sawmill—in the ring of the 
ax that felled the pines, in the singing of 
the drivers on the rude log wagons and the 

improvised music of the negroes around the cabin 
fires; but the latter I liked best when the fires were 
“in the open", with the shadows of night for a back- 
ground; when they “came down”, as they expressed 
it, on the banjoes and danced to a hand-clapping ac- 
companiment. Some of their songs have not yet been 
written down and given a place in the pages of the 
folk-lore journals; or, if they have appeared in print 
I have not seen them. So I quote a few from memory : 


“OV Man Winter 
Wid de gray in his ha'r, 
Come to see Miss Springtime— 
Aa her: ‘Is you dar?’ 


“Miss Springtime hear "im, 
Aw she slam de do’, 

Kaze she know he ragged, 
Aw he oU an’ po’. 

“OV Man Winter, 
He never take de slight: 

Say dat ef shell have ’im 
He dress her up in white. 


“Miss Springtime tell "im 

Dat mo’n she kin see: 

‘No cloze fer yo'se'f, suh, 
An you got none fer me!’ 


“OV Winter say hetl slap her, 
But she tell’im: ‘Twel you go 

- Dat face you want ter slap, suh, 
I never gwineter show!” 


And another—with a religious tune to it—went to 
this tune: 


“Dawl dar, in de Lion den 
Pray, children, pray! 
Nuff ter skeer a hundred men— 
Pray, children, pray! 


“De Lion look, aw de Lion look— 
Pray, children, pray! 
Dawl hit *im wid de Gospill Book— 
Pray, children, pray! 


“Lots wife twn ter a piller er salt— 
«Pray, children, pray! 

Lot gone on—say it aint his fault— 
Pray, children, pray!” 


There was an old darkey who “led” the singing, but 
for a week or more we had missed him. His absence 
was finally explained by 
his wife, who said: 

“{ mighty sorry er de 
day wen he larnt ter git i 
his trunk checked! Hit's C 
been de ruination er 'im. ( 
You see, suh, he never 


knowed nuthin' 't all 'bout 
dis trunk - checkin' busi- x 
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"Ol Man Winter Come to See Miss Springtime.” 


ness ’twel some fool nigger fum de city up an’ tol’ 
'im, an’ den he tuck his whole munt’s wages an’ light 
out on de train! He think it’s so hifalutin’ ter git a 
big brass check fer yo’ trunk, dat he bin ridin’ frum 
station ter station on de railroad ever sence, an’ he 
aint gwine stop 'twel his money stop—not him! You 
see, suh, he ride ter a station, an' him an' de trunk 
is put off dar. Den ze take de check out his pocket 
am’ walk up lak’ who-but-him ter de station man, an’ 
say: ‘Yer my check; whar my trunk at? Den, w'en 
dey gi’ ’im his trunk, he sets down on it—on de flat- 
form—'twel time fer de nex’ train, den buy his 
ticket an' git dat same trunk check all over agin ter 
de nex’ station—an' dar he is, an’ whar is he? My, 
My! Dis yer ting er gittin’ eddicated in his ol’ age 
hez show put Satan in his head !” 


mos P 


HERE was an old farmer who lived near the 
mill, and he did not have a very high opinion 
of poetry. 

“I reckon it's all right, as fur as it goes," he said, 
“but it don't go half a mile with me! The ol’ hymns 
air 'bout all I keer fer in that line—sich as ‘Hark, 
from the Tombs,’ an’ ‘I Would Not Live Alway,’ an’ 
all the cheerful, ol’ fashioned ones—with that air 
school-piece "bout the boy standin’ on the burnin’ 
deck, an’ one or two more like it. I never did see no 
lire poet, as fur back as I kin remember, an’ I aint 
hankerin’ fer the sight o' one. 

“Once in a while a book agent comes along an’ 
tries to sell me some o' the dead ones—an’ I b'l'eve 
the ol’ 'oman did bargain fer one book full o' 'em, but 

I haint ever looked into it. 
Used to be a mule trader 
lived hereabouts, who could 
speak poetry with a jingle 
A 5 to it like a silver dollar, but 


M LES he warned people before- 
n han' that it wuzn't his'n, 

I S lm but wuz handed down to 
y ‘i ) him by his family connec- 
zal s tions, so he wuz in no way 

ad responsible. He'd throw in 


poetry free with ever' mule 
he sold or swapped, but I 
don't think it did the mules 
any good, though it tickled 
the buyers mightily. 
“Then, thar wuz a ol’ 
hardshell preacher ‘roun’ 
here who uster take a turn 
at it occasional, but not 
much good come of it. He 
tol’ me once that thar wuz 
poetry in ever’thing—in a 
blade o' grass, fer instance; 
but I never let the grass 
git ahead o’ me on that ac- 
count. He had a great ap- 
petite fer bacon, an' greens, 
an’ ’possums, an’ potlicker, 
but ez thar wuz poetry in 
them, he didn’t leave any in 
the plate after he’d drawed 
off from the table. Git behind a mule, in a cornfiel’, 
under a July sun, an’ talk poetry to that animile, an’ 
see how many furrows you'll make! ’Stidder makin’ 
the mule gee-haw an’ keep a-goin’, it'll put it to 
sleep. The mule’s one critter that has to be swore at. 
That ol’ gray one over yander has been the means 0’ 
me losin’ my religion more times "n I kin count. I 
raly think that mule is a missionary of the devil. 


1911 


December, 


You say you're a-goin' to git 
into the poetry business? Well, 
when you do, I'll let you try it 
xs on that mule. 
“It may make a change in 
the triflin’ critter—but I doubt 
it! Its also my opinion, my young fr'en', that ef 
them poets you talk about had plowed mules— 
'lowin' that they had a purty good stock o' patience 
on han’—the mules would ’a’ kicked the poetry out 
o ’em, but they wouldn't ’a’ died hongry. It wuz 
misfortunate that they didn’t!” 
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ANY were the wise and witty sayings of that 
old farmer, and some of them, I think, would 
have made good texts for lectures and life-mottoes. 

“There are some folks I wouldn't care to meet in 
Heaven," he said, *but their opinion is—I wont have 
the chance. 

*Like Solomon, we never become wise until it's all 
over. 

“The saying is, ‘He that runs may read.’ 
sometimes reading runs away with the man. 

“Truth is the one steady light when the sun goes 
down. 

“Eyen Satan feels the fire. If he isn’t hard of 
hearing, his ears must burn every day in the year. 

*Never tear down, unless you can build better. 

“The world I’m in is good enough for me, but I 
doubt if it can return the compliment. 

“Some think it’s all right to sow wild oats, but 
when harvest time comes they can’t hire hands to 
reap 'em." 

When I told him I had made notes of his sayings, 
he laughed and said: 

“Well, if you'll put ’em into poetry, and a book, 
Ill take a copy—may be. But I’m no guide to go by. 
I’m a sorter lopsided signboard where the life-roads 
fork, an’ the traveler who investigates me is as 
mixed as to which road to take as a man in a blindin' 
snowstorm. Come to think of it, l'd like to see my 
name in a printed book, for the reason that a book is 
never entirely lost; even after it’s borrowed, it’s all 
right: somebody is bound to keep it, an’ when your 
name’s in it, that’s an introduction to folks—who don’t 
come to see you, an’ overstay, an’ find out all about 
you, an’ then spread it around that you're no better 
than you should be, an’ old enough to know better !" 


But 


Ol Grouble 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


f Mister Trouble’s old an’ gray, 
An’ I'm tellin you today, 
"D hat's jest why he's in the way! 


Kaze, you know, they aint a doubt, 
Take the worl’ inside an’ out, 


Folks don't want ol folks about. 


OT folks feel it, too; they know, 
As the young folks come an’ go, 


Why they're lookin’ at ‘em so! 


Don't say nothin’; yit the crook 
fa finger, or a look, 


Speaks more than a printed book! 


Yit, though ol’ folks some condemn, 
Sull they touch the heaven's hem; 
God's a-sayin' things to them. 


But—T meant to have a say 
"Bout ol’ T'rouble—bent an’ gray, 
OI'—an' in the young world's way! 


Billiard and Pool 
. Table 


Every father and mother wants to keep the boys at home nights, 
and would vastly rather have them bring their friends there to play 
Billiards and Pool than to meet them in the public poolroom, often 


the back room of a saloon. 


Every young man wants to play billiards and pool,—wants to 
play well. The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is scien- 
tifically constructed and adapted to the most expert play. Every 
shot, every angle is true and correct, hence to learn or practice on a 


“Good, Dad, that's 


ust what we wanted” 


Burrowes Table means to become proficient on a stationary table. 


Burrowes Tables are made in sizes up to 4!4x9 feet (standard). 
They are easily set up, and quickly taken down and put out of the 
way. They may be set on dining-room or library table or mounted 


on their own legs or folding stand. All cues, balls, etc., free. 


5100 DOWN 


On receipt of $1 we will ship you any Table worth from $6. to 
$15.; balance $2. per month. Larger Tables for $25., $35., $45.. 


55., $75., etc., on correspondingly easy terms. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first installment we 
will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 


illustrated Catalog, giving prices, terms of payment, etc. 


E. T.BURROWES C0.,183 Spring Street, PORTLAND,ME. 


$2.09 Secures Full 
Size Lot 


Only Twenty Minutes from 
Business Center of Houston 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


With 67 interest if not as 


we say 


the Panama Canal is completed. 


and greater ones will yet be made. 


Good School, Postoffice, Store, etc. 
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Every one knows Houston has grown in ten years from 
& town of 45,000 people to a city of over 100,000 and 
everybody predicts that she will do the same trick during 
the next five years—double her population, go to 200,000. 
What now seems way out in the country will then be busy 
marts of trade. During the past two years Houston has 
had more money invested in new buildings than any other 
city of its size in United States, and more at the pres- 
ent time than ever before in her history. She has seven- 
teen great railroad Trunk lines, an open Channel to the 
Sea, 300 factories and others constantly coming. $8,000,- 
000 is an endowment to build the Rice Institute (now 
under construction on the South side.) 
this will not only be the greatest Institution of learning 
on the American Continent, but among the greatest in 
the world. Land around this City for a number of miles 
out has, during the past two years, increased 200 per cent. 
Even this is nothing to what will take place during the 
next flve years, Look at your map, put your finger on 
Houston and see what you think she will jump to when 
She will become the 
Great Southern Port of not only of the Gulf of Mexico, 
but the Atlantic and Pacific as well. 
rapid growth has been south, in the direction of Galves- 
ton. All farsighted men predict that ultimately Houston 
-fjand Galveston will become one great city. An Electric 

e has just been completed between the two cities. Land 
has sold recently on Main Street at $6,000 per front foot. 
Land five miles out has spld at $2,000 per acre. Great 
ortunes have been made in Houston Suburban property 
I have just secured 
& tract of land from an old friend, who bought it years 
ago from the State. I got this at a very low figure, I 
àm going to give you the advantage of this up to 100 lots. 
This land is just South of the City, in line of rapid de- 
velopment, just ten minutes by rail from the Union Sta- 
tion, ten minutes' walk from Station, 


H. S. TAYLOR, SCANLON BLDG., 
„(Owner Highland-Home, Taylor Addition to Alvin and 


Wanted at once to take orders in home 
towns, Our big 1912 money-making 
catalog is the most complete, most exe 
pensive and most beautiful catalog ever 
made for eta use, It magnificently pic- 
arti all sold on money- 
back-guarantee. Work all or part of your 
time, earuingbig cash profits. Wm. Hauly's 
in three weeks, $310. Mrs. T. E. 
Stage, Pa., made $20 
No experience necessary, Allexpress on 
goods prepaid, Sample outfit furnished, 
remiumstoeverybody. 


When completed 


The City's most 


12 trains daily. 


Lots front on fine 
graded street, soon to be macadamized. I have sub-di- 
vided this into lots 50x100. I will sell just 100 at $25 
oxi Terms, $2 cash, balance $2 per month, no "interest. 
end $2 today, tomorrow may be too late. 
cently made investments for over 200 people. If you can 
E or send a representative, I expect you to be satis- 
led. If you buy on my recommendation and at any time 
D come and find it not as represented your money will 
returned with 6 per cent interest. 
more fair in the investment line. I have lived here thirty 
mi Have made real estate a study from boyhood. You 
th have to hurry for the price made here is lower than 
ud adjoining acreage. Put $2 per month into this and 
atch it increase 100 per cent before your lot is paid for. 
emember, only 100 will go at this price—$25. Send $2. 

» Reserve for me your best unsold lot, and you will 
£et Contract for Deed by return mail. 
ational Bank, Houston Real Estate Exchange, any Hous- 
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Houston, Texas. 


five afternoons, 


of diamond rings and 
Magnificent prizes to be distributed among 

100 leading agents in our prize contest, Write 

to-day for territory, free catalog and sample. 


A. W. Holmes & Co., Dept. D 22 Providence. RL 


Write today for 


? E are endeavoring, without stint, to produce the sort 
of magazine of which the South may not only be 
justly proud, but which will draw its enthusiastic 
support—its words of cheer, kindly comments and 

subscriptions. At the same time we are trying to make a publi- 
cation which will arouse the interest of outside folks in this great 
section. Among the features that work to this end are the 
articles by Philip R. Kellar, who contributes a strong paper in 
this issue on “The South's Needless Tribute’. Mr. Kellar is 
going to tel’, in the January issue—our Holiday Number—what 
the South gives each year to the nation—the vast contribution 
of wealth that Dixie makes annually. 


Thrilling Serial Begins in January 


HRILLING? Yes, thrilling, and yet abounding with the most 

human love, filled with the spirit of courage that never 
falters, and throbbing with the tenderness that brings the tear to 
the lashes, That is the kind of story—clean, true, romantic and 
daring—that is told by Harold MacGrath for our readers. 

“The Grey Cloak: Being the Chronicles of the Chevalier du 
Cevennes and His Great Love for the Mysterious Diane"—that's 
the title. And it but suggests the splendid sweep of a story that 
vibrates with life, love and hope in every chapter. And that 
fight in the old house—D'Artagnan himself would have said, 
* Magnificent" ! 

The time of the story is that of Louis XIV, when a man kept 
his hand on his sword hilt, and heroism was the normal state. 
It is a serial worth reading—not once or twice, but three times. 
So save your copy of the magazine, and PLEASE don't write us 
to ask bow it ends. b 


A Vivid and Unique Story 


€ TEAN", by Mrs. Edith Tatum, is a story completely unique. 

It is the love of a father—just forty-three years old—and 
of his twenty-two-year-old son for the,same woman. It is a 
daring plot, dramatie and vivid—the kind of story that makes 
you gasp, and does not leave you with eyes too dry. 

“Santa Claus of the Cavern”, by Clinton Dangerfield, is a 
story so full of human love, illimitable courage and deep 
tenderness that you are left unprepared for the flash of daring- 
do that bursts upon you. It is a eorking Christmas story—it 
is a corking story for any season, for it has the big impulse of 
cleanness, hope and self-sacrifice. 

“The Captain’s Courting’, by Leonora Beck Ellis, is so thor- 
oughly delightful and so utterly human that it is like a page 
from life. You know the characters—especially you must know 
some like the widow and the great, big-hearted captain, who 
knew à trim craft when he saw it. 


An Un-Named Christmas Tale 


ARRARD Harris, whose inimitable Major Worthington Jor- 

dan stories have been published from time to time, has sent 
us a Christmas story. He has refused to name it, and hasn't 
accepted even one of the ten titles we've offered. He has been 
put on notice that it is going to be printed if we have to run it 
without a caption. 

Then there's “Silas Hagity", by O. White, whose name is a 
new one in our magazine. This story is tragic—maybe it should 
have been left to another month—but we think that in the tragic 
elements there is a strength of purpose for good, and that as à 
whole the Christmas lesson is there. It is a superb short story. 

“Pie and Patriotism"—we stop to laugh as we write this— 
ought to get you in a merry mood. It is short, but it is filled 
with longing. John Nicholas Beffel, the author, writes as feel- 
ingly about pie-crust as Ella Wheeler Wilcox does about star- 
dust. 


A Specially Personal Word 


HINK—THINK—of this—The foregoing articles and stories 
are less than one-half of the features scheduled for the 
Holiday—The January—issue! 

Why not send the magazine as a Christmas gift to a friend, 
whether North or South? Or, if you will, help yourself by 
helping us. 

We want to get in touch with men and women, boys and girls, 
who not only have spare time for soliciting, but who are inter- 
ested in putting out a clean, home magazine. We have a splen- 
did proposition for you, or for some one whose name we hope 
you can suggest to our circulation department. 


Interesting Announcement 


E desire to call the attention of our readers to our special 

offer of Rose Plants in connection with UNcLE REMUS'S 
Home MAGAZINE, which appears on the third cover page. This 
is really a remarkable opportunity, for the roses are all that 
they are represented to be. 

We have just had completed, for the use of our women friends, 
a very comprehensive booklet entitled “Every Woman Her Own 
Dressmaker", It will prove an invaluable help to all those who 
are accustomed to make any part of their own or children’s 
wearing apparel. It will be sold at 25c per copy. 

To all of those who take advantage of our Rose offer we will 
send, with our compliments, a copy of “Every Woman Her Own 
Dressmaker", postpaid. 

Send in your order at once, and help us make all Dixie look 
like a big rose garden next year. 


Art Proofs of November Cover 


INCE the November issue appeared there has been a consid- 

erable demand for art proofs of the cover design. Therefore 
we have printed a limited number on special plate paper in four 
colors. The original painting is the work of Miss Lucy Stanton, 
a Southern woman, who studied abroad, and who now devotes 
her talents to Southern subjects. We will mail these proofs, 
carefully packed in tubes, at Ten Cents each. Do not delay 
ordering, as they may all be gone if you make up your mind too 
slowly. Write at once to UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The way to cut 
down your tire 
expense is to buy 


stronger tires 
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The life and servicea- 
bility of a tire depend 
on the strength of rub- 
ber, fabric and method 
of construction used in 
its making. By picking 
out the strong points 
(a grade of material 
here—a special manu- 
facturing method there) 
of four world -famous 
brands, and utilizing 
them in all United 
States Tires, we 
have made them un- 
questionably 
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The Strongest Tires 
in the World 


United States Tire Co. 
Broad way at 58th St. 
New York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers 
Every where 
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BEWARE OF GERMS 


*"Thousands of persons contract incurable diseases 

from PUBLIC DRINKING CUPS."—2». Wiley. 
FACTORY PRICE 35c The laws of several States PROHIBIT THE 
USE OF PUBLIC DRINKING CUPS. 


Silveroid 


Trade Mark 


Silveroid looks like Pure Silver, but is more 
serviceable, as it WILL NOT RUST, TAR- 
NISH or CORRODE. 


From factory to you means one Small 
Profit. YOU SAVE ONE-HALF. 


We will send you by mail prepaid one of 
these 75c Silveroid SANITARY COLLAP- 
SIBLE DRINKING CUPS, tourist size 
(Holds 14 pint), on receipt of 35c, cash or 
stamps. Smaller size, 25c. These cups are 
highly polished, with beautiful embossed 
covers, Rich and classy. A useful Present. 


CLOSED 


We have built a large trade by giving the public the benefit of 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Send for a cup today. 100,000 sold since Yuly. 


BEAMER-DETROIT MFG. CO. 
42 Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON -Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS--Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA —Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE -Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND~—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA —Bellevue Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Claus Spreckles Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 


ATLANTA BRANCH : 1015-18 Fourth Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Main 872 Cable Address Amdit, N. Y 


‘erding with a light supper. 
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Which Every Woman Should Read 


T no time in life is a man 
of less importance than By H U G H 
just before his first baby 
is born. Every one is 
interested in the prospective mother—and rightly—but no 
one has any sympathy for the prospective father. During 
the stressful weeks before my first baby came, I resolved 
to help other men who might later be in my position. I 
am therefore going to tell frankly my own experiences, 
knowing that women will be interested to learn how a man 
really feels under such circumstances, and that men will 
be grateful for any suggestions and sympathy. 

I hesitate to offer advice, remembering how we our- 
selves—my wife and I—were flooded with advice of all 
kinds and conditions. But it was all for my wife; none 
for me. Whatever suggestions may be gleaned from my 
experiences are different; they are all for the husband. | 

As soon as the situation is known, every one begins to 
give advice. At first my wife and I took all this gratuitous 
advice seriously—and bad a wretched time. For instance, 
one evening I came home with tickets for a good show. 
But auntie, who was spend- 
ing a week with us, busily 
sewing, threw up her hands 
in horror. “Oh, no; you 
mustn't take Fanny to the 
theater. She, poor girl, could 
never sit through a long per- 
formance.” So we gave up 
the tickets—and had a mis- 
erable evening. Next day I 
determined that we would 
go at any rate. And we did, 
and had a splendid time, 


We said nothing; and there 
were no ill effects. 

The next Sunday we had a 
thirty-mile automobile ride. 
On Monday Cousin Sadie 
called me up on the office 
“Mrs. Albert has 
just been here. She says 
she saw you and Fanny out riding yesterday. George, 
don’t you know you oughtn’t to take Fanny out in a 
machine? That’s what gave Mary Jordan’s baby heart 
trouble.” 

Every time any one had a chance they took me aside 
and confidentially said: “Now, you mustn't tell Fanny; 
but you certainly ought to know that it is unwise for her to 
do so-and-so.” About once a week I went to the doctor 
and unburdened myself of all this advice; at which he 
laughed and consoled me by remarking: “My boy,-you are 
not getting half of what I hear in every case.” So Fanny 
and I decided to go right on in our usual way, following 
only common sense and the doctor’s suggestions. 

I was prepared for all sorts of queer things in the eating 
line. My mother- and aunt-in-law told me that Fanny 
would want unusual things to eat, or ordinary things at 
unusual times, and that no matter when and what she 
craved, I must get it at once or—they never finished the 
sentence, but left me to imagine all sorts of ills coming 
upon her if I should neglect to satisfy her appetite 
immediately. They kept continually telling me how, when 
Cousin Sadie was sick, Cousin William got up at two 
o'clock in the morning and walked three miles to a restau- 
rant, because she woke up and asked for fried oysters. 

These unnatural cravings are, I suppose, 
characteristic of such a condition, for I 
noticed that every time the doctor came he 
asked if Fanny had wanted any particular 
thing to eat. Every night I carefully hung 
my clothes and shoes where I could easily 
jump into them at a second’s notice to go for 
anything Fanny might want. I tried as far 
as possible to keep her from thinking of odd 
things. But in this respect she was a dandy. 
One bitter cold night, or morning rather, 
about three o'clock, she woke with a start 
and wanted—some crackers, I hustled down 
stairs and, with teeth chattering, brought 
them. She fell asleep before she had 
munched three. For the next five nights, 
before retiring, I carefully put a plate of 
crackers and dates and figs beside her bed. 
She never touched one, at least not until the 
next afternoon. But the sixth night, when 
I had forgotten them, about one o'clock, she 
wanted—crackers. After that I always kept 
a box in the room. 

Fanny was so wonderfully well that we 
did not have to curtail our social engage- 
ments, and seemingly without embarrass- 
ment to ourselves or to our friends. This 
was probably due to the black dress, the 
work of a specialist in maternity costumes, 


ELL, 


I Hung My Clothes Where I Could Jump Into Them 


And its lines were flowing and 
ERS KIN R graceful. With a bunch of vio- 
lets, only the prying eyes of a 
gossip would suspect. Of course 
violets in winter were expensive, but far less expensive 
than melancholy and medicine. 

It relieved us during a distressful period. The time had 
come to discard corsets, high-heeled shoes, and other 
delights of a self-respecting woman. They were relin- 
quished unwillingly. Often I would come home in the late 
afternoon to find Fanny putting away her dresses—the 
light blue, the pink mousseline, the Irish lace—and she 
wouldn’t talk. If I insisted on talking, she would cry—a 
thing she was never known to do ordinarily. The worst 
day in all this preparatory history was the Sunday when, 
for the first time, she wore a maternity waist instead of 
corsets. I didn’t blame her, for it didn’t look as well, and 
when a woman is well formed and well dressed, as Fanny, 
her appearance makes all the difference in the world. I 
tried to cheer her up. She wouldn’t talk or eat or read. 
She just lay on the sofa, and when I tried to comfort her, 
she turned her face to the 
wall. When I tried to kiss 
and caress her, she said, pet- 
tishly: “Leave: me alone!” 
When I tried to argue with 
her and appeal to her rea- 
son, she said: “Oh, bosh!" 
Later, growing less nervous, 
she told me to go take a 
walk, for, she said: *I must 
fight it out alone.’ And, 
thank God! she did; for 
when I came back she was 
herself again, 'The next day 
the black voile came—a 
thing of beauty it was—and 
there were no more worries 
about clothes, 

That is, for her. But for 
me, Fanny says clothes were 
my chief embarrassment; 
not her clothes, but baby’s. 
In order to save money, Fanny herself made most of baby’s 
outfit. And she still laughs over the first time she showed 
me one of baby’s dresses. I had come home, tired from 
work, and as soon as I had kissed her she held out a little 
white thing, about a yard long, with two little sleeves. 
*Isn't it pretty, George?’ I glanced at it. It made me 
realize in a flash that I was to be a father; that some 
day, God willing, the little arms of my little child would 
fill those sleeves, and a tiny neck come up through that 
embroidered opening. Would it look like Fanny—blue 
eyes? Would it be cursed by my nose, that Fanny always 
pokes fun at? And what would I do with it? I had never 
held a baby. All I knew to do was to tickle its ribs and 
pinch its toes and go “Booh”! I felt myself growing red; 
I looked at a letter; I picked up a book, and grew redder 
when Fanny laughed at me. That little dress laid upon 
me the weight of the responsibility of being a father. 
Since then I have come to admire many little dresses, and 
slips, and socks, and knit shoes—to admire the feather- 
stitching and insertion—but TIl never forget that first 
little dress. 

Unfortunately for me, Fanny couldn't make everythng 
that baby needed. My own embarrassment would have 
been greatly lessened if she could. Indeed. it is the most 
embarrassing thing of all. I 
often wished for the good old 
days when the family doctor 
brought everything that was 
needed in his black bag. But 
now is the age of specialists, 
and the specialist sends a 
long list of things needed, in- 
cluding everything from ad- 
hesive plaster to perambu- 
lator, 

I looked our list over, and 
decided that only. a woman 
could make the purchases. So 
my mother-in-law started. In 
the evening she came over to 
report. It had taken all day 
to buy one-fourth of the list. 
And evidently she didn’t cnjoy 
the job. She said wherever 
she went and asked for the 
needed articles, the salesgirls 
would look her over in sur- 
prise and whisper to each 
other: “Poor woman! and at 
her age, too!” I thought also 
that perhaps I had better buy 
the other things myself, be- 
cause she had too much senti- 
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A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food That Nourishes 
Brain. a 


“I am a literary man whose nervous energy 
is a great part of my stock in trade, and ordi- 
narily I have little patience with breakfast 
foods and the extravagant claims made of 
them. But I cannot withhold my acknowl- 
edgment of the debt that I owe to Grape- 
Nuts food. 


*[ discovered long ago that the very bulki- 
ness of the ordinary diet was not calculated 
to give one a clear head, the power of sus- 
tained, accurate thinking. I always felt 
heavy and sluggish in mind as well as body 
after eating the ordinary meal, which di- 
verted the blood from the brain to the diges- 
tive apparatus. 

“T tried foods easy of digestion, but found 
them usually deficient in nutriment. I exper- 
imented with many breakfast foods and they, 
too, proved unsatisfactory, till I reached 
Grape-Nuts. And then the problem was 
solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly 
from the beginning, satisfying my hunger 
and supplying the nutriment that so many 
other prepared foods lack. 

“I had not been using it very long before 
I found that I was turning out an unusual 
quantity and quality of work. Continued use 
has demonstrated to my entire satisfaction 
that Grape-Nuts food contains the elements 
needed by the brain and nervous system of 
the hard working public writer." Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason," and it is explained :n 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville," in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. 
They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 
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Greatest Variety. 
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GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies' 
and children's boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 
DANDY combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,25c.''Star"' size, 10c. 
“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. “BABY ELITE” size, 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


ELEGANT THIN MODEL /25, WATCH 


, beautifully engraved. gold finished throughout, stem wind &stem 
set, fitted with 7 ruby jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 20 years; 
with long gold plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 


20 Year Guarantee — — 


F YOU EE 1! 
| mA. $5 A A Sae b, doe 


M. C. FARBER, E33, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, in 
spare moments, at your own home. You hear the 
ME living voice of a native professor pronounce each word 
and phrese. Ina surprisingly short time you can 
speak a new language by the 
Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
'The Language-Phone Method 
855 Metropolis Building, New York 


317 YPEWRITERS waxes 


34 Visible Writers or otherwise, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
i Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 

s $16 up. First class Machines jresh from 

= Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL HOLLY WREATHS 


Recall to Southern people familiar Xmas greetings. Made right, 
packed right, delivered right. For description and prices address 
J. SPENCER LAPHAM, - - Goldsboro, Maryland 


pai cir 5k EERE EEE CT CAEL dmg esc SIC s 
Send for descriptive circulars, holiday 
Xmas Bargains bargains, laces, plumes, shirtwaists, 
neckwear, corsets, fineries and other merchandise bargains. 
CINCINNATI MERCHANDISE CO., 
809 Traction Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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"Oh, No, You Mustn’t—Poor Girl !'" 


ment for economy. Where the doctor had suggested either silk or cotton 
material, she always bought the silk; nothing except the best would do for 
her grandchild. But Fanny and I are practical. We thought that there was 
no need of making sacrifices to get expensive things when cheaper ones were 
as satisfactory, considering they were to be used for such a short time and 
then thrown away. The enamel articles, such as basins and pitchers, my 
mother-in-law had bought in pure white enamel, paying one-fourth more 
than for agate ware; she said the white looked so much cleaner. I made a 
rough calculation and found that I could save one-third to one-fourth on 
her purchases ; and this amounted to quite a sum for the long list. 

But I made six attempts before I had courage enough to buy a single 
article. I purposed buying the best articles at the lowest prices, and from a 
male clerk. I carefully thought over all the drug stores, and excluding those 
with a reputation for high prices and those with a reputation for poor goods, 
I decided that our articles must be bought from one of three stores. 

On Monday I visited all three stores in succession, but went out without 
buying when I saw that in every store behind the counter where adhesive 
plaster and so forth were sold stood a salesgirl. On Tuesday I entered the 
first store again, thinking that I could escape the difficulty by asking a male 
clerk to get the articles from the girl's counter. Right next to it was the 
patent medicine department. The clerk looked like a good-natured fellow. 
I waited until all his customers had left his counter. 

"Could you help me?" I asked, *I want to get some gauze—" 

“You'll find that at the next counter," he said, as he went back to his 
cash-book. 

I then went to the second store, determined to ask the prescription clerk. 
In reply to my question, he said: 

"Right over there," pointing to the salesgirl, 

“But—” I began to say. 

"Right over there," he repeated, louder, evidently thinking me deaf. So 
I gave up and started for the third store. I went directly to the head 
prescription clerk. 

“Say, I want some gauze and things. Can't you get them for me?" 

"That girl will get them for you." 

“But can’t you get them for me?" 

He looked at me as if I had suddenly lost my mind. 

“Well, what?" 

“Some antiseptic gauze.” 

He went over to the girl. She wanted to know what kind. 
back, but I didn’t know what kind. 

“You'll have to see her," he said, impatiently ; “I’m busy." 

I stood in doubt. I was tempted, after all, to ask my mother-in-law to 
complete the purchases, but I knew she would tease me for the rest of my 
life. I was on the point of leaving, when a soft voice at my elbow said: 

“What did you want the gauze for?" 

The salesgirl, having seen' my hesitation, had left her counter and come 
across the aisle to me. 

"A-ah, a-ah,” I stammered. She waited. I drew out the doctor's list, not 
to show her, but to see if he had specified a particular kind. She must have 
seen the typewriting through the back of the paper; at any rate, she knew 
what it was. 

“Oh, this is the kind," she said. “We usually sel] twenty-five yards." 

é I felt relieved. I tried to see out of the corner of my eye whether she 
was embarrassed. She didn’t seem to be. Perhaps she was amused at my 
being so, 

"Have you any a-ah, a-ah—" 

"Yes; here is five yards in a jar. It's what we sell in such cases." 

"And some a-ah, a-ah—” 

“Yes; I'll give it to you in two cans. 
return it." 

And so we, or rather she, went through the list, I never mentioning what 
I wanted, and she always handing it out before I had named it. Evidently 
it was her daily work and occupation. Even with such assistance, however, 
my courage failed about one article. She, too, probably felt a little hesitation 
about it, for it was the only thing on the list that she did not hand out. So 
I said that was all, and left, lighter in spirit and in purse. But I had to go 
back for that thing—and go back twice, and get it from her. The first time 
they were out of them ; she apologized with a slight flush and smile: “There’s 
been an unusual demand lately.” 

Like most embarrassments, mine were worse in anticipation than in 
ER They are soon over; then comes the reward—the joys of being a 
ather, 


Even from a father's standpoint, a baby is worth all he or she costs. 


He came 


If you don't use it all, you can 
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The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 


watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 
fectly asa Waltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Waltham watches have no rivals, and for beauty of model, 
they are unsurpassed. Waltham offers a wide selection, from popular 
priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 
finest timepiece ever made. The Standard Waltham grades are named: 


The Waltham Riverside 


has been a famous Waltham movement for a full gen- 
eration. Itisa strictly high grade movement run- 
ning through various sizes for ladies and gentlemen. 
All 19 jewel Riverside movements are tested 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions. 


The Waltham Colonial * 


for professional, business and social life combines 
the highest art with the sound principles of 
Waltham construction. It is a graceful thin model, 
adjusted and cased at the factory, and assures a 
watch of highest accuracy. Price $37.50 and upwards 


Make your gift the gift of a lifetime—a Waltham. 


Handsome Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of e 


valuable watch lore free on request., Let your Jeweler guide your selection. 


“Its Time You Owned a Waltham." 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


N 


Waltham, Mass. 


rifling, insures his fun. = 


è 


combination. 


The solid"breech Hätnmetless features, found only | 
in Remington: UMC.. rifles, insure-- His «saléty: « 


Its accuracy, guaranteed^by expert sighting and: 
The Remington; UMC 22 Repeater 
cleans visibly from the breech. * 

It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle cartridges without adjustment. 

Insist on the rifle in the red ball gun case. 


Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting - 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION - 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. B. .— 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY” Qu 
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= New Zealand's Early 
Directed by North Carolinian 


By J. N. INGRAM 


EN from North Carolina have attained prominence in adjacent States 
and Territories, while some have made name and fame abroad. 
Daniel Boone went over the Blue Ridge to become an Indian fighter in 
the Blue Grass region; a county seat in North Carolina bears his name. 
Andrew Jackson crossed the Alleghanies and became a hero at New 
Orleans. James K. Polk passed over the mountains later and directed 
Andrew Johnson followed the 

Adlai Stevenson journeyed to 
Joseph Cannon early 


the campaign of 1847 against Mexico. 
setting sun, and became the President. 
the Illinois prairies, and became Vice-President. 
sought the Northwest, and was for years, and until recently, Speaker of 


Congress. "This is the story of a North Carolinian who put his imprint 
on New Zealand. 


OLONEL John E. Brown, of Buncombe county, 

North Carolina, sailed from San Francisco in 1856 

for Australia, and landed at Sydney. He went 

direct to the gold fields at Ballarat, later spent 

some months in Victoria, and, in 1858, he went to the 

Maranoa District, in Queensland, and took up a cattle 

ranch, 700 miles north of Sydney and 500 miles from the 

^ Maitland railroad terminal. The ranch was several miles 

square and he agreed to pay a penny an acre 

for the land. After two years he sold the 

ranch and returned to Sydney, where he 

served for four years as United States 

Consul, having been appointed by Daniel 

Webster, then American Secretary of State. 

In 4858 he' married Miss T. A. Peacock, 

daughter of J. J. Peacock, merchant and 
vessel owner at Sydney. 

In 1864 Colonel Brown removed to Can- 
terbury, New Zealand, and bought 
a sheep ranch on Eazrie river, 
twenty-two miles north of Christ- 
church. He took up a freehold of 
2000 acres from the government, 
leased adjacent cattle runs, and 
started with 2000 head of sheep. 
In 1865 he imported a lot of Ver- 
mont wrinkled merino sheep, 
and later took prizes with their 
progeny at various provincial 
fairs. It was his influence that 
stimulated the ambition of many 
Canterbury sheep growers to 
improve their breeds, and was 
one of the early forerunners in making New Zealand 
famous for its high grade of sheep and superior wool, 
which have since become one of that colony's principal 
productions, and a chief commodity of export and revenue. 

Colonel Brown in the meantime had moved his family— 
his wife, two girls and four boys—to Christchurch, the 
chief city on South Island. He organized a company to 
build the Christchurch tramways, which replaced the old 
city busses, and became Chairman of the Christchurch 
Tramway Board of Directors. He entered the Provincial 
Council of Canterbury in 1866, and retained his seat until 
the district was dissolved, when he was elected to the New 
Zealand General Assembly, or Colonial Parliament. He 
was first a member from Swananoa (named after the 
beautiful mountain river in North Carolina), and then 


“Zealandia Castle", Near Asheville, N. C. 
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COFFEE HEART 


As Dangerous as the Tobacco or Whiskey 
Heart. 


estiny 


*Coffee heart" is common to many coffee 
users and is liable to send the owner to his 
or her long home if the drug is persisted in. 
You can run 30 or 40 yards and find out if 
your heart is troubled. A lady who was once 
a victim of the "coffee heart" writes from 
Oregon: 


“T have been a habitual user of coffee all 
my life and have suffered very much in recent 
years from ailments which I became satisfied 
were directly due to the poison in the bever- 
age, which in turn made my complexion 
blotchy and muddy. 

“Then my heart became affected. It would 
beat most rapidly just after I drank my 
coffee, and go below normal as the coffee ef- 
fect wore off. Sometimes my pulse would go 
as high as 137 beats to the minute. My 
family were greatly alarmed at my condition 
and at last mother persuaded me to begin 
the use of Postum, 

“I gave up coffee entirely and absolutely, 
and made Postum my sole table beverage. 
This was 6 months ago, and all my ills, the 
indigestion, inactive liver and rickety heart 
action, have passed away, and my complex- 
ion has become clear and natural. The im- 
provement set in very soon after I made the 
change, just as soon as the coffee poison had 
time to work out of my system. 

*My husband has also been greatly bene- 
fited by the use of Postum, and we find that 
a simple breakfast with Postum, is as satis- 
fying and more strengthening than the old 
heavier meal we used to have with coffee." 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason," and it is explained in 
the little book, *The Road to Wellville," in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from timeto time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Hotel Cumberland 


from St. Albans District. The Assembly first met at 
Auckland—the original colonial capital—and then removed 
to Wellington, when the seat of colonial government was 
transferred. 


ROVINCIAL confederation was advocated by Colonel 

Brown, and he exerted a tremendous influence in 
effecting the organization of the New Zealand General 
Assembly, which was at that time (1870) much contested, 
on state right principles. He early took prominent part in 
publie school discussions, and labored for government 
regulation of scholastic religious instruction, and re- 
duced—by legislative enactment—religious instruction in 
state schools to one daily Bible reading. That subject was 
then an agitated question throughout New Zealand, and 
caused heated controversies and debates. 

He also worked faithfully to make the government 
schools free to all children, and attendance compulsory 
nine months yearly. 

At the same time he was Chairman of the 
House Committee on Railroads, the duties 
of which were to decide on routes chosen 
by engineers, recommend appropriations 
for railway constructions and determine 
the lines to be built in the varied provinces, 
as well as the general management of oper- 
ating the roads completed. He labored 
earnestly for railway extension throughout 
New Zealand, and the colony’s extensive 
transportation facilities are largely due to 
his untiring efforts. 

During his twenty-eight years’ residence 
in the Australias—eighteen years of which 
were spent in New Zealand — he 
had not visited America, nor had 
he seen his people in North Caro- 


” 


lina. In 1884 he left his estate and NEW YORK 
business in the hands of a broth- 
1 er-in-law, and, with his family, Broadway at 54th Street 
HS E crossed the Pacifie ocean to visit 
E) his father at Alden. Six months Near 50th Street 


after Colonel Brown’s return Subway and 
Col. John E. Brown. from New Zealand his father 53rd Street 
died. Elevated 
Age was coming on the loyal New Zealander. In his Broadway cars 
advanced years his native country held many attachments from Grand 
and offered many inducements for him to remain. In 1889 Central Depot 
he built for his family a castle on the mountain crest east pass the door 
of Asheville—a miniature of its prototype, Moro Castle, at |! New and 
Havana—and called his new dwelling Zealandia. On this | Fireproof 
mountain height, overlooking the valleys, streams and D Strictly 
hills for many miles around—a scene much resembling + First-Class 
views in the New Zealand Alps—he entertained his Rates 
friends, kept up intercourse with the antipodes, communi- Reasonable 
cated with his Canterbury associates, received the income $2.50 
from his property, and enjoyed the rest and seclusion of a With Bath 
green old age. He died at Zealandia Castle, July, 1895. Š and up 
Colonel Brown's life story reads like i ction. It was filled Bur Send foe Booklet 
to the fullest with great activity and real achievement. i 
10 Minutes Walk 


to 20 Theatres 


H: P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


NEW SENSATION 


Photos Direct 
on Post Cards 


NO NEGATIVES 
Hustlers and wide-awake men— 
the photo post card business 
offers unlimited opportunities. 
Small investment— 500% Profit. No 
experience needed. Be independent 
F —starl your own business. Big 
24 5 à money at fairs, carnivals, etc., 

with the 
MANDEL COMBINATION NO.3 CAMERA 
This Camera makes two style photos (size 3x4}6 and 2x3) direet 
on post cards—no negatives. A complete, portable photo gal- 
lery.'" Camera weighs 9 pounds. Pictures made and finished on 
the spot in one minute. Price of Camera $17.50. Complete Out- 
fit Only $26. Outfit includes everything needed to start making 
money right away ; also 100 large and 100 small post cards. Send 
$5 deposit with order, balance C.O.D. Write for free ciroulars. 


Chicago Ferrotype Co.. Dept 25, Congress & Laflin Sts., Chiengo 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE 


Official 100-page book, FREE GOVERNMENT LAND, 
describes every acre in every county in United States; con- 
tains township and section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts 
showing inches rainfall annually, clevation above sea level 
by counties, homestead and other government land laws, 
tells how and where to get government land without living 
on it; United States Patent, Application Blanks, all about 
government irrigated farms and necessary information to 
procure government land. Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address 
HOMESEEKER PUB. CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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An Uncle Remus 
Letter 


The following letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his 


two daughters when they were at boarding school in South Georgia 


Saturday Evening, Dec, 3, 1898. 
EAR BILLY AND TOMMY; 


We enjoyed Sister Sacred Heart’s funny and clever 
little drawings very much, but when I wrote my last 
letter, Mama had taken possession of them—they were 

not on my table—and though I had not forgotten them, I forgot 
to thank Sister for the pleasure she gave us. Sometimes in writ- 
ing an editorial, I have a clinching argument in my mind. I 
begin the article, get interested in other arguments. and clean 
forget tb. clincher. That was the way with the drawings; I 
intended to say something about them, and then other things 
carried my mind away from them. I saw in a magazine the 
other day that the author of Alice in Wonderland, in writing to 
a little girl friend, gave her a puzzle to work out, Mamely, to draw 
three overlapping squares without taking pen from paper or 
going over the same line twice. It’s very easy. As for that 
riddle— | 


The simple riddle! So you couldn’t guess it? 
Dear gals, I never would confess it! 
With all the wise heads St. Joseph’s haz in 
‘ Its wails. Why, first, there’s Father Bazin, 

Then Mother Clemence, and that Bright Sister 
Sacred Heart, so keen, I wist, her 
Mind must have solved it; and Sister Bernard 
Who’s shy and gentle ’cause she’s learn-ard; 
And then there’s, Sister Mary Louis— 
I own to you that its mighty cu—is— 
(These rhymes are worse than any hammer 
To knock the stuffim out'n grammar, 
And, while Pm in the way of tellin’, 
They knock it, also, out^n spellin’)— 

Now, where are you at night 

When some one “outs” the light? 

In bed? Oh, yes! But mark, too— 

In bed and in the DARK, too. 

Yours respectfully, Rinktum Riddler. 


Dear gals, you ask so many questions in your letters that it 
quite takes my breath away, and by the time you get through 
asking them you are through with your letters. Now, I don't 
think that's quite fair to a poor old man who expects to get let- 
ters every week and who goes solemnly to the postoffice to get 
them. Suppose Ae were to do that way? Suppose he were to 
write seven lines on a page, saying: “How is Mildred? I hope 
she is well. How is Lillian? I hope she is better than she was 
week before last. And how is Mrs. Glenn, and Mrs. Hen, and Mrs. 
Men, and Mrs. Wenn?" Well, you'd say I was cheating; and 
you'd be correct —ahem !—in your surmises, (I tell you, I'm right 
in the game when it comes to flinging big words at my esteemed 
correspondents!) But, by the way, has surmise a a in it, or an s 
—I mean two s's? 

Things are beginning to smell like Christmas again, but the 
fruit cake will have to keep sober until the 15th, so Mama says. 
Fine weather or foul, Mama will be seen slipping off up town next 
week, and the only way I'll know she's not at Alleen's will be when 
the door-bell rings four or five times a day, and men and boys 
come delivering all sorts of mysterious packages and bundles, the 
messenger remarking, *De lady say pintedly dat de bundle aint to 
be open tell she git back—ef den." "There's a good deal of whis- 
pering going on in the house, and various half-remarks and refer- 
ences that nobody is supposed to understand but those who are in 
the secret. As for me I sit and nod and write, and rouse up and 
write and nod just the same as ever. 

Sunday, Dec. 4.—George Obear came out to see Lucien yester- 
day, and stopped here a few moments, interfering with a deep and 
Sweet silence that was taking place between Essie and Charles. 
He didn't stay long, just long enough to warm his hands. The 
weather is very cold today, thanks to a gale from the Southwest. 
This morning we had hominy Spow, but the supply was shut off 
about ten and we haven't had any since, I hope we'll have no 
more, Snow is beautiful to think about, 10 remember, but it's not 
pleasant to deal with. I suppose you girls would enjoy it, but if 
you had to go back and forth to town and the cars weren't run- 
Ding, you'd soon say you had enough. I am willing you should 
have as much as you want in Wilkes if you'll keep it there. 

I'm sorry for the poor little guinea pigs tonight; they have good 
quarters, but there are so"many of them it's a problem to feed 
them when there's no grass. 

Brother can stand alone and take a step or two. He’s a very 
quiet baby—altogether different from Stewart in his ways. But 
Stewart is really smart. His memory is as long as a wire fence. 
He saw me shave a fortnight ago, and yesterday he got a tooth- 
brush and said: “Alleen, Stewart goin’ shave." 

Ooh! the wind is howling up the chimney as if it had got caught 
in the flue and couldn't get out; and I'm thinking now of the hun- 
dreds of poor little chilluns who have no fire to warm by and who 
are shivering with cold. There are many thousands of them in 
this broad land. Oh, what a pity that this should be so! I started 
out without having any news to write, and that's the way Ill 
have to end—no news—nothing; even Rufus has gone home, and 
Eee has just retired. He went to church with Essie again 

[0] ay. ~ ; 

My kindest regards to the sisters, and ask them to excuse the 

Vole-ioole-ousness of an old man. Love to Burdeene. 


Your loving DADDY. 
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For Universal Service 
The Press and the Bell System 


phone and each unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system 
of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 


progress toward universal service. The press prepares people for 


co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates peo- 
ple separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining’ among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for 


national co PN By co-operation with telegraph 


and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


THIS SMITH PREMIER $261 


Standard Typewriter— Yours for 
Cm go sser ky 1 For practical use, year in and year 


For more years than you probably : 
out, there is no other typewriter that 


Smith Premier - ; 3 
will give you better service than the 
Smith Premier. 


“American Factory Rebuilt” 


The Smith Premier typewriter we 
offer you has just gone through our 
Newark factory. Our expert workmen 
have dismantled the entire machine, 
examined it thoroughly, and replaced 
every worn or deiective part with a 
new part. 
^ Thoroughly reconstructed, realigned 
Ne and readjusted, this typewriter performs 
like new. Refinished and renickeled 
it looks like new, We fully guarantee 
it for one year. 


Free Trial 


Sign the coupon below and mail at 
once—no obligation, no expense to you 
—and we will write you how you can 
examine and try this typewriter in your 
own home—to prove to your satisfaction 
that it is exactly as we say. 

Promptness will be wise, for there 
are only a limited number of these 
typewriters for sale. 


One Policy One System 


can remember, the 
Typewriter has been recognized as Oxe 
of the Two Leaders among standard 
$100 typewriters. 


The Model No. 2, shown here, 
writes 76 characters, including the 
alphabet in capitals and small letters, 
figures, punctuation marks, etc. It 
has 76 finger-keys, ''A key for every 
separate character." Hundreds of 
thousands of this model are in use 
throughout the world. 


Froma 


° 
Your Opportunity Photogreph 
to purchase this famous typewriter for 
practically one-fourth the makers’ price 
is due to the new Visible Writing Smith 
Premiers, for which No, 2 Models were 
accepted as ^art payment, 

By an exc.usive purchase we got all 
of the turned-in No, 2 machines, and 
are thus enabled to offer the best of 
them (some but little used) at this un- 
heard-of low price. 


The Other Fellow’s Impression 


When you receive a pen-writien letter 
from a business or professional man in 
these days, don’t you immediately lower 
your opinion of the sender’s importance? 


Then how can you afford to send out 
scribbled correspondence—bills ofaccount 
—estimates—reports—orders——— (what- 
ever your need for writing may be) to 
represent your business or yourself. the Free Trial Offer of a Smith Pre- 

mier Typewriter for $26.00, without 


writi i any obligation or expense on my 
of satisfaction Type ting Easily Learned part, as advertised in UNCLE 


in the typewrit- Anyone can operate a Standard Type- | REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
Ne eryouwównyJromt- writer. Youcan learn all you need to 
Yus is this seal Know about the machine in one evening, 


a AA NR A ESAS Se a N CA 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 
` COMPANY 
345 Broadway, New York 
Please mail me full particulars of 


Your Guaranty 


= alec ter and finish by writing a letter, WV GIES. 0130 SR Y Y T ET IA EIS 6 te cee 
—equivalent to Speed comes with use; a novice can soon write as 
the makers’ fastas a rapid pen-writer (20 to 30 words a minute), 
original guar- and an ordinary stenographer easily typewrites ¿wice Address «eene eet 


anty. 


as fast as pen-writing. 


A STRIKING NEW COMBINATIO 


FIRST TIME 
OFFERED 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine . One Year ALL FOUR FOR ONLY 
Farm Journal. . . . . . . . . "Two Years 

American Poultry Journal. . . . One Year $1 E 60 

The Million Egg Farm . . . . The Book To one or separate addresses 


Just send $1.60 now to UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
AND GET THE WHOLE OUTFIT 


See À E 
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The Fight For Control 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the mountains in safety himself there would be real doubt 
of his reaching Chicago in four days. That, however, was 
i mere phantasy. Henderson’s last message was in his 
hand—the Cummings party were still rattling away with 
their wireless signals, but not a soul had come or gone 
from the marooned train. 

At last to the master’s hand came a message from Van 
Brunt which closed the gate of fear from Haynes. At five 
on Wednesday morning the heavy, snow-laden train bear- 
ing Haynes and his express car had reached Alta Park, 
and Van Brunt’s spotter detailed to him in haste Haynes’ 
unending struggle with trainmen' and officials to keep the 
needless burden of a carload of pleasure-seeking express 
to impede their difficult fight against the snowy heights 
before them. 

Then Congreve rejoiced. The matter was settled. He 
called his friends on the board of his great system and 
invited them to take dinner with him while he related the 
story of Haynes' folly and Cumming's negligence. 

The stately party was in due time assembled. The host 
graphically described the situation upon the Priedieu 
Branch, and outlined his plan for a general assault upon 
all Cumming's holdings, such as would force him to relax 
his grip on their own system long before a second election. 

It was still early—not more than eleven that Wednesday 
night—when a dignified guest arose and, glass in hand, 
proposed a toast “to the creator and master of the Central 
& Great Western, Mr. Congreve, who has harnessed the 
elements to whip the Cumming crowd”! 

Amid the congratulatory enthusiasm of his friends, the 
great man was compelled by the very persistence of 
subordinates to pause while he read a short telegram from 
Henderson, which outlined a trifling cireumstance. 

In the brief time since dark the occupants of Caleb Cum- 
ming's,car had been firing signal rockets like mad at the 
sky ; and then he read a longer message which had alarmed 
his clerks. It was from the marshal of Alta Park, Idaho. 
“Man slugged here-this afternoon along railway. Name, 
according to papers on him, Arthur Van Brunt. Loony, 
mostly. Begs us to wire you the jig’s up. He doesn’t need 
money. He may die.” 


II.—The Imperative Flight 


ONG before it was light on that Wednesday morn- 

ing, Haynes crawled forward into the express car, 

where the faithful Swiss Frenchman stood con- 

tinual guard over their priceless impedimenta. 
They put the last touches to all the arrangements which 
might be made before they reached their destination. 
Then Haynes sat down to think things over. 

*I'm glad you had that talk with Van Brunt. It amuses 
me to think of him ‘laying’ for us at Highpoint, for if he 
went direct, Atlanta to St. Louis, he must have been there 
before this—besides he had no express car. This is a pet- 
ter place than Highpoint—the very best we could find. It’s 
farther south, and though, even here, the snow is bad 
enough, it’s not as bad as it is up on the other line.” 

The little Frenchman looked at his precious, his beloved 
machinery. He was being paid a princely price for his 
trip, but he loved those bits of steel and aluminum, and he 
feared to see the daring American go away alone with 
them. As the train pulled into Alta Park and commenced 
operations to drop the express car, Carbot found himself 
still engaged as he had been during the entire trip: he was 
talking earnestly and gesticulating wildly in his effort to 
dissuade Haynes from his hare-brained scheme. 

It took Haynes an hour to secure what he desired in 
Alta Park, and that was help without interference. He 
had gone clear to Washington City to pick up such a screen 
from the elements as would enable them to work under any 
circumstances. It was now bitter cold to them, fresh from 
Atlanta, but they had counted on it and were prepared, 
and by the time Haynes had secured the help who should 
put up the erecting screen or tent, and then drive away the 
curious, Jules Carbot was dragging canvas from the car 
for them. 

It was a hard day's work, for those without and those 
within. Curiósity was rampant in the town, but Haynes 
picked his men well. A word to the local residents that 
on the next morning they would be given a full exhibition 
of all that was behind the canvas satisfied them; they 
knew the guards, but these watchers reported à skulker or 
two whom they did not know, and twice shots were fired. 

By five that evening, after the most unremitting toil of 
Carbot and his broker apprentice, the work was done. 
Soon it would be dark, and then for the flight! They could 
guard the treasure; the men from the village were paid 
and dismissed. 

Carbot lovingly caressed the mechanism as if it were to 
him a beloved creature—it was; the Frenchman’s dearest 
love. 

“Wonderful! wonderful! It is beautiful, Mr. Haynes, 
this fine work as only is done in beautiful France! I 
design this engine myself. I see it cast. I go to the shops. 
I watch that not a gram of extra metal is with it. I mount 
it—the wonderful three-cycle, twelve-cylinder engine of 
Jules Carbot! What lightness as of feathers! What 
power, as two hundred horses!” and the jubilant French- 
man viewed his work, and it was good. He let the engine 
whir, and the frost was nothing to it, Here, within sight 


of the crest of a great continent, should he not rejoice that 
he first had scaled a more difficult ridge—the very crest of 
mechanical achievement? 

Joyous as was the rhythmic purr of his creation, sympa- 
thetie little Carbot at last thought of the exhausted 
broker. 

* An hour, and the accomplishment is to you, Mr. Haynes. 
You have eaten so little. Will you not draw your great 
coat and blankets about you by the oil stove, and sleep a 
moment? A steady nerve is safety to my beautiful ‘Queen 
of France’ !" 

So Haynes did. Exhausted, sleep came soon. 

If the whir of the engine had been joy to Jules Carbot, it 
had caused a fright to one who all day had hidden where 
at first opportunity he might approach the canvas cover. 


RTHUR Van Brunt was cold; and after having re- 

peatedly decided that there was no danger whatever 
that Haynes might reach the train, the pulsating snore of 
the engine gave him a most unpleasant shock. He scurried 
down the track, thinking how best he might head off 
Haynes. 

Dynamite? 

No; he could not get it, and he would not risk killing à 
man when there was no real hope that trains "would be 
running east before Thursday night, and then, at the very 
best without delay, two days to Chicago. No; even at this 
time Haynes could not reach Chicago by Saturday noon. 
The jig was up with Haynes. Yet he would not let Haynes 
say that he might have succeeded. He would destroy the 
last hope. 

At the railway depot Van Brunt looked for anything 
which would serve his purpose. There was no one about; 
but at last he picked up a testing hammer which had 
rapped out a message of safety from many a car-wheel. 
Back through the gloom he skulked. Night was falling as 
he peered within the canvas at the place where, through 
the day, the guards had stood. Within, he saw Carbot. 
Still looking fondly at the structure before him, was the 
little Swiss whom he had believed no more than a chauffeur 
and mountain guide. There, too, was the drowsing 
Haynes, a smile upon his face. And there, too, under the 
rapturous gaze of its lover, was the marvelous creation 
heralded to be at Atlanta, but never seen there—*the 
Queen of France," in truth, the mistress of the skies, What 
would it do? What, indeed, might it not undo? A terrible 
tempest swept through the brain of Arthur Van Brunt. He 
slipped close. His arm drew back with the heavy sledge 
which should forever destroy the symmetry of the *Queen 
of France." 

The designer of the machine had worked patiently; a 
heavy wrench still in his hand, Carbot turned and saw the 
intruder. With catlike quickness, a blow fell upon the head 
of Van Brunt, and he dropped. 

Together, Haynes and Carbot threw the limp body into 
the express car and covered it with a piece of canvas. 
Night was on now. Haynes faced the moment of his 
hazardous attempt. And why should he not? If he failed 
in this fight—if Constance Cumming still refused to marry 
him without her father's consent, and if the old man should 
still withhold that, as he would if he had a chance—might 
he not as well die? Yet his plan had failed; he could not 
now leave Jules Carbot. The faithful fellow might be 
lynched for murder. 

Carbot, however, ‘thought not of danger to himself; it 
was no more than self-defense—justified. One enemy of 
his love had arisen; how many more lay beyond the moun- 
tains? He started the engine, and then took the driver's 
seat, and motioned to Haynes, who threw down the canvas 
and uncovered Carbot’s machine to the open sky. The 
fans began to turn, and lest they might not find Van Brunt, 
he emptied his revolver in the air; while, slowly at first, 
and then more rapidly, with little pitching or careening, 
the “Queen of France" made the conquest of the Rockies! 

Steadily, steadily, steadily, north-northwest they flew 
till at last, half-frozen, they saw the signal rockets for 
which they had so carefully scanned the skies, and quietly 
settled down as near the train as the roughness of the 
place would permit. 


A T last they were ready to return, but where? Haynes 


had been startled into overlooking a landing place. 
Besides, Alta Park was a city of destruction to brave little 
Carbot. : 

Haynes thought of a moment when none but Constance 
Cumming and he had stood in the vestibule, when she 
pleaded with him not to return to the “Queen of France". 
He dreamed again that exquisite dream. And then he 
swore by all the Olympians that he would win. 

“Can she make the other side of the mountains?" 

Jules scoffed. 

“But the gasoline? And the dip—I don't want to die!” 

Again Jules scoffed, and this time convincingly. 

“Then head her east of southeast! Follow the wind. and 
get the very best you can out of the gasoline! I'd as soon 
die in some canyon of the Wind River Mountains as to take 
you back to Alta Park to see you hanged." 

For the first time that idea entered the Frenchman's 
head. Without arousing the attention of the rest of the 
train, for Haynes had insisted that the rockets be fired till 
there were no more, they again sailed forth over great 
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CONFIDENCE ; 


Doubt never raised a man’s salary— 
confidence makes many Jou. iunes. 


The purpose of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to give a 
man confidence in himself by training 
him in the line of work he prefers. 


I.C.$. Training is today one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 
young man can have. EMPLOYERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 


This is a fact proved by thousands 
of I.C.S. Students. Over 400 of them 
voluntarily report each month an in- 
crease in salary as the result of I. C. S. 
training. 

With this truth before you, is it not 
worth your while to inquire just how 
the I. C. S. can help YOU? 

'To do this itis only necessary to 
mark and mail the coupon. 
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E INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1084 SCRANTON, PA. | 


]_ Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 


| Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect 
] Mine Foreman Chemist / 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages 
Conerete Construetion Commercial English 
| Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufaeturing Industrial Designing 
] Stationary Engineer] Commercial Illustrating 
Telephone Expert indow mming 
Mechan. Engineer Show Card Writing 
] Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man 
Architectural Draftsman Stenographer 
| Electrical Engineer ookkeeper 
Elec. Lighting Supt.| Poultry Farming 
| Name | 
[Present Occupation — ————— —  — | 
street and No. l 
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Never were such shirts at the prices before 


HALLMARK 


Pon YE y A a o ES: 
$1.00, $1.50 AND UP 


Ask your dealer to show you this line— 
you'll be amazed at the quality — the 
beauty of the styles and the fine work- 
manship. 


Also insist on having 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


the collars with the tie and time and temper saving 
shield over the back button that lets your tie slide 
freely, All the most popular models 

15c, 2 for 25c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. . . TROY, N. Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Y ou can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings Showing possibilities for YOU. 


OF ILLUSTRATING 
The LAND ON S cH o OL and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine? 
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snowy mountains and past the jaws of sudden and unremembered death. 
Faster and faster, full in line with the wind, they went. They were freezing, 
but it was toward the east. 

Past the mountains they whirred, nor did the beautiful creature of Jules 
Carbot ever disappoint its master, till, some time after daybreak, he knew 
the gasoline was low. 

At eight o'clock in the time of the mountains they slowly slipped toward 
the ground, and the great batlike wings embraced a tremendous snow drift. 
A little to the north they had seen ascending smoke—signs of a town. 

It was the beginning of the end. 

They were sa fe—half-way across Nebraska, and it was only eight o'clock 
on Thursday, a railway not far away, and—thank God !—no more mountains! 


IV.— What Solomon Might Have Said 
TEMPORARY injunction was waiting in Chicago, based upon the 
theory that these certificates which Henry H. Haynes, of New York, 
had attempted to have transferred in the offices of the Central & Great 
Western Railway Company were forgeries. It did not stand, nor did Elias 
Congreve ever expect it to succeed when he tried. 

As for Congreve, he took what came to him like the fighter he was— 
uncomplainingly. And when his friends joked about the outcome, he merely 
laughed. A. 

"It was just bad luck—how could Van Brunt know that he would scare 
that last bit of sense out of Haynes and his Frenchman, till they had to risk 
the thin atmosphere across the mountains, or be taken back and Iynched, as 
they naturally believed? It was just fool luck. And Vam Brunt. faithful to 
me even at the risk of his life, simply beat me himself by his zeal." 

The old man thought of his rival, Cumming, and of how little to his 
liking was a certain wedding already announced; he smiled grimly at the 
other man's discomfiture, and added: 

“They thought King Solomon was wise, Didn't he say there was nothing 


“new under the sun? He would have made a truer statement if he had sug- 


gested to men of business not to get their trades mixed up with some young 
fool's love story." 


nosenthal’s Widow 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


Say, I aint sending out no high-sterikill womens to sell Esther B. waists, so 


long 's the men hold out. I told her there wasn't nothing doing.” 

“Oi! Such aman! Foolish prejudices he lets stand in the way of good 
business. Some day you will be sorry you didn’t get Mrs. Rosenthal.” 

“Some day never comes; and, anyway, if it was tomorrow, I’d not be 
sorry.” 

“I bet you will.” 

"I betcha I wont. I betcha anythings you like.” _ 

“All right; I'll bet you a fall suit against a silk hat. You will be sorry 
by fall, and I can use a suit by that time.” 

Mrs. Rosenthal wasted no more time on Berger, but speedily concluded 
Satisfactory arrangements with Roth & Reeves, and inside of ten days left 
on her first trip. 

“Of course," she said to Agnes and Minnie before she left, “their line is not 
as fine as Berger's, and I did want his—" 

“Never mind,” said Agnes. “It looks as though we failed, but we are not 
through with Sol Berger yet. Keep us posted on how you are doing, and 
we'll see that he doesn’t hear of anything else but you. You will get his 
line yet.” 

As time went on, it became more and more apparent to Sol that he must 
get another traveler, and he even tried two, but they proved utter failures, 
and the fact that the waist trade's chief topic of conversation was the 
phenomenal success of Mrs. Rosenthal did not improve his temper. 

On the morning Sol Berger heard that Mrs. Rosenthal was back in town 
he addressed to himself this remark: "Being a dappes didn't never get 
nobody nothing but valuable experience." Then he put on his hat and called 
upon Mrs. Rosenthal at her hotel. 

When he left, he muttered: “Oi! That’s a business woman for your life! 
Two thousand dollars a year is piles for a. woman, but, by golly, she's 
worth it." 

That evening Sol, smiling rather sheepishly, handed his wife a generous 
check, "Go ahead, Es; get it yourselfs a swell suit. I made it a year's 
contract with Mrs. Rosenthal this morning. By golly, I’m going. to stop 
making bets with you; too many times you are right.” 


Gould Glows Over the South 


The current number of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, pub- 


lishes the following correspondence under a New York October date line: 


“I would rather invest in the southern part of our country than else- 
where, for, in my opinion, that is the section that is to share more than the 
North, East or West in the future enhancement of values,” said Frank Jay 
Gould, of New York, who has already proven his faith by his works, as he 
has of late years put some millions of dollars into Southern development 
enterprises. 

In discussing the outlook for.the South, Mr. Gould expressed his enthu- 
Siastic belief in the future of that section in the statement that he “would 
rather invest money in the South under present conditions than anywhere 
else in the United States”, i 

“I have great faith,” said Mr. Gould, “in the broadest development of the 
whole South. 

“So far as I have been able to study the South’s advantages, they are 
unique and unequaled. Moreover, as the South is now but at the beginning 
of its real upbuilding, more profit is to be made from the increment in values 
that will inevitably take place than in the more developed sections of the 
North. In this respect it might therefore be called a virgin country, 
promising the largest profits to careful investors. : 

“The South is today.the most American part of the country. Its blood is 
less mixed with that of the foreign element, and therefore it preserves the 
best traits of the highest type of American life. This is a very strong factor 
for the future and for the South's safety. 

“Tt has been just as well that up to the present the foreign element, that 
is, the rougher class, to do the unskilled work, has not been brought into the 
South in large numbers, because it has enabled the white people of the South 
to have a firm hold on the whole economic development and government of 
this section. The time has now probably come when the fullest expansion of 
the Southern industrial activities makes it necessary to bring in the 
foreigners, and it will be well if the prejudice which the South has heretofore 

ad against the foreign element changes.” 
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HE Gate City Guard, composed of the prominent 
young men of Atlanta, was the first military 
. organization in that city to respond to the call 
of the Governor for volunteers for the Confed- 


erate Cause in 1861. After the Civil War, when the South 
was emerging from the gloomy days of reconstruction, the 
company, inspired by the same spirit of patriotism that 
carried them into an armed conflict which ranks among 
the greatest in history, accepting in good faith the sword's 
decision, determined to visit their former adversaries in 
the Northern and Eastern cities and offer them 
the hand of national fellowship for the reunion of 
the States and a prosperous future for our country. 

This determination met with much opposition 
from friends end public men in Atlanta on the 
ground that sufficient time had not elapsed from 
the close of the conflict and the motives of the 
company would be misunderstood, which would 
result in failure or the undertaking and humilia- 
tion of the members. 

But these predictions were not realized. "The 
proposed “mission of peace" of the company 
soon spread throughout the country in the pub- 
lie press, and in every city visited by them 
they were most enthusiasti- 
cally weleomed by the mili- 
tary, Grand Army posts, 
State and city officials and 
the people, which was fol- 
lowed by parades, banquets 
and publie and private re- 
ceptions, developing into an 
ovation that continued for 
nearly three weeks, when 
the company returned to 
Atlanta and received from 
the citizens a most generous 
welcome home. 

A generation has passed 
since that memorable “mis- 
sion of peace", and in the 


many cities visited the 
memories of it are still 
fresh with those who 


took part in the patriotic 
endorsement given to the 
Guard. But these mem- 
ories will not be permitted 
to die with the participants. A striking and appropriate 
monument has been erected in the main entrance of Pied- 
mont Park in Atlanta, to tell the story to future generations 
of how. the people of the North and the South, holding 
saered the melancholy memories of the past, reunited for 
a greater and a grander republic. 


From Photograph, Copyright, 1911, by Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze 
Foundry, New York—Allen G. Newman, Sculptor. 


This monument commemorates that peaceful mission, 
and all who took part in it from the different States, and 
the names of governors, mayors and organizations: that 
were present at the dedication will be cast in bronze for 
the benefit of posterity. 

Military organizations from North, East and South were 
present to answer the “roll call” from the monument after 
the dedication. 

For three days, during October, the Peace Jubilee was 
in full swing. In the great parade, ending in the unveiling, 
were thousands of troops from the South and 
North. Among them were the famous Fifth 
Maryland, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of 
Boston, Massachusetts's oldest regiment; the 

Governors Foot Guard, 

of Hartford, Conn.; the 

Putnam  Phalanx, the 

Old Guard of New York ; 

the Richmond Blues of 

Virginia, and the State 
Fencibles of Philadelphia. 
To Captain J. F. Burke, of 
Atlanta, is due the credit 
of suggesting this splendid 
Peace Jubilee, and much of 
its success sprang from his 
work and interest. 

No parade ever held in Atlanta attracted 
more attention than that which formed 
and marched to Piedmont Park, where the 
monument was dedicated. Although the 
day was dreary, a drizzling rain having 
fallen all morning, the streets along which 
the military, local and visiting, passed 
were crowded with enthusiastic and cheer- 
ing people. As company after company 
swung into view, keeping step to the in- 
spiring strains of bands and drum corps, 
vociferous acclaim came from the throats 
of countless thousands. For more than an 


hour the troops were passing a given 
point. This will give a faint idea of the 


magnitude of the procession. 

The visiting soldiery were the toast of 
Atlanta, Everywhere they were made to 
feel they were welcome and that their 
visit was to real and admiring friends. 
Members of the “old guard” of the Gate 

City Guard marched in the parade and came in for a 
magnificent share of the applause which was showered 
upon all who took part in the affair. The Guard's Peace 
Jubilee was a success in every sense of the word. It was 
a fine idea, splendidly carried out, and an event which has 
more than passing significance. 


South's Needless Tribute 


(Continued from Page 6) 


perstitions; they were not running their farms a certain 
way just because some one else had done it that way for 
years; they were profiting by the experiences of their 
ancestors, but they were also profiting by the experiences 
of all farmers in all the world throughout its history. 
That experience was brought to them by the research and 
experiments of men who have the time to do such work— 
who are paid to do such work, men who can afford to 
experiment for years before getting the right seed for a 
certain soil, because they are not dependent upon the crops 
for their living. 

There ought to be more 20-bushel wheat farmers in 
Maryland and all over the South. Their sons will develop 
into 25- and 30-bushel wheat farmers. The soil, the 
climate, and the intelligence are in the South; the proper 
seed ean be had. But soil, climate and seed will not do it 
all. There must be intelligent effort. The great trouble 
with the agricultural development of the South, of all the 
United States, has been a tendency to let Nature do nine- 
tenths of the work. Nature has grown weary of carrying 
most of the burden. > 

The various items that form the total expense of growing 
wheat differ in different sections. A comparison of them 
may throw some light on the reason for the South’s 
deficiency. It will be comparatively valueless to compare 
the South with the level, rich, deep prairie States which 
have been farmed for a comparatively short period; or 
with the far Western states, where irrigation is practiced. 

But let us take the North Atlantic States. They have 
been farmed for several centuries. They have been looked 
upon as “worn out", as infertile, as illy adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and especially wheat growing. A group of 
five such States—Maine, Vermont, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania—spend $2.81 an acre for commercial 
fertilizers in their wheat fields. 'The South spends $1.52, 
the low average being due to an expenditure of but five 
cents an acre in Texas, three cents in Oklahoma, 24 cents 
in Arkansas and 48 cents in Missouri. Leaving out these 
States, the average for the rest of the South would be $2.18. 

The Northern group spends $3.86 to prepare the ground ; 


the South spends $2.04. 
labor in the South. 

The Northern group spends 60 cents for planting; the 
South 55 cents. 

The Northern States pay $1.82 for harvesting, and the 
South $1.26: 

Marketing in the North costs $1.69 an acre, and $1.38 in 
the South, 

The land rent, or interest on the capital invested or 
represented by the land, is $3.63 in the North, and $2.96 in 
the South; the miscellaneous items amount to 63 cents in 
the North, and 44 cents in the South. 

The five Northern States spend $2.01 an acre for seed, 
and the South spends $1.32. The total cost per acre is 
$17.05 in the North, and $11.47 in the South. The differ- 
ence of $5.58 is made up of $1.29 for fertilizer, $1.82 for 
cultivation, five cents for planting, 56 cents for harvesting, 
81 cents for marketing, 19 cents for miscellaneous items, 
67 cents for rent or interest, and 69 cents for seed. It may 
be assumed that $2.93 of the difference is due entirely to 
the higher cost of labor in the North, though it is quite 
probable that the Northern farmer cultivates his wheat 
more than does the Southern farmer. Difference in land 
values brings the total to $3.60. The other $1.98 per acre 
is made up of the $1.29 for fertilizer and 69 cents for seed. 

What does the Northern farmer gain by spending 50 per 
cent. more for his seed and nearly 85 per cent. more for his 
fertilizer? 

The average yield per acre in the five Northern States is 
20.7 bushels; in the South it is 14.5 bushels. He gets 6.2 
bushels more from each acre—nearly 43 per cent. His 
wheat costs him, including rent or interest, 82 cents a 
bushel, while the Southern farmer’s costs him only 79 cents. 

But, at a fair valuation of a dollar a bushel, the North- 
ern farmer makes a net profit of $8.05 per acre, while the 
Southern farmer’s net profit is only $3.03 per acre. If the 
land rent or interest is left out of consideration, the net 
profits are respectively $7.28 in the North and $5.99 in the 
South, a difference of $1.29. What would this 6.2 bushels 
and this $1.29 profit more per acre mean to the South? 


This difference is due to cheaper 
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There are approximately 9,500,000 acres planted in wheat each year in 
the South. An extra 6.2 bushels per acre would mean 58,900,000 bushels 
more. That would be nearly enough to supply those ten and a half million 
Southern residents with wheat bread. 

An additional $1.29 profit per acre would mean 12,255,000 more dollars 
for the Southern farmer to put into the bank and swell his surplus. 

It would practically stop the drain of $125,000,000 a year annually going 
to the West and North for wheat and flour, and leave that much more money 
in the South to help develop her agricultural, manufacturing and mining 
resources, 

Perhaps of all the items of expense that for seed is the most important. 
The problem of seed breeding and seed selection to fit the peculiar soil or 
climatic conditions is one that is being given a great deal of attention by the 
agricultural scientists. The experiment stations, time after time, have 
demonstrated that simply getting the right seed will greatly increase the 
yield, without changing the methods of cultivation, planting, harvesting, 
fertilizing, etc. 

And it is undoubtedly true that the Southern farmer is not fully awak- 
ened to the value of proper seed selection and seed breeding. He is begin- 
ning to apply modern seed selection methods to his corn fields, but his wheat 
fields are still planted with anything that is called seed wheat. 

The South is rather “set” in her ways. She has long prided herself upon 
her conservatism, upon her allegiance to the “traditions of the fathers.” In 
many instances this is the right attitude; in many others it isn’t. Our 
fathers didn’t know all about any one thing. If we add the results of their 
experiences and thinking to the experiences and thinking of all who went 
before them, and of all the other men in the world, and utilize the result we 
ought to be able to begin much further along than they did. Not doing this 
isn’t conservatism—it’s torpidity. 

The farmer all over the world is very apt to sneer at what he calls 
“book farming." Instead of sneering he ought to profit by it. Here is a true 
story that may illustrate the point: 

Several years ago a young professional man in a far Western state did 
not feel as well as he should when spring came. He lived in a little town 
among the foothills. Through the valley ran a stream the water of which 
was used to irrigate farms between the hills. The young man had a small 
tract of land on the east side of the stream that had once been used for a 
truck garden, and he determined to “farm” it in order to be outdoors. 

He decided to plant an acre of potatoes and an acre of onions, and a 
little garden truck. He had been a student of the bulletins and pamphlets 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, and in his boyhood had spent con- 
siderable time on the farm, though not enough to have absorbed any of the 
hard and fast traditions, prejudices and superstitions. 

Before planting his potatoes he sought the advice of some of the farmers 
in the valley. Every one warned him, in horror, not to plant potatoes, say- 
ing, “they never grow on the east side of the river." Further questioning 
brought out the fact that several years previous there had been three con- 
secutive failures to grow potatoes on the “east side," and that since then no 
one had attempted it again. 

*Perhaps you used too much water, or had the ground too highly fertil- 
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ized, or didn't cultivate them enough to stop them from going to tops," the 
young man suggested. : 

The farmers laughed derisively. They knew all about irrigation and 
farming in that valley. Hadn't they been doing it for twenty years! 

But the young man was not turned from his project. He planted his 
potatoes; he tried to put into practice the information gleaned from the bul- 
letins and pamphlets. When he harvested his potatoes there were nearly 
three hundred bushels. “Book farming’ had succeeded where so-called 
“practical farming” had been a failure. 

The wheat growers of Vermont are “book farmers.” They are sons of 
farmers, who have gone back to the practically abandoned homesteads, to 
farm them according to modern scientific methods. 

These successful Vermont wheat growers, as reported by the Agricul- 
tural Department, make their wheat return them a net profit of $19.81 per 
acre—the highest in the United States. That is on land valued at $50 an 
acre, while the average value of wheat land in the South is only $34.79. 
The Vermonters spend $2.75 an acre for seed, $6.75 for fertilizers, $3.00 for 
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Little John ran eagerly to his grandmother and emptied the hat into her 
lap. As the rich shower fell (and it mounted in sum into the thousands), the 
wordless old woman saw before her a tomorrow which opened like a flower, 
a glittering, glistening tomorrow of happiness and old age made secure! But 
she was as dumb as the singer was fluent in expression; she only gathered 
up her apron, full of treasure, and went inside and wept. 

At this the boy pursued her and caught her round the neck, and Gran’- 
daddy hurried out into the starlight, afraid of the joy leaping in his withered 
old breast; and the crowd fell strangely busy with pocket handkerchiefs, for 
there seemed suddenly to be dust in the air. 

Outside the eternal stars smiled on, and at last, just as the moon was 
Sinking, the track was cleared, the awaited train came, and sent forth its call, 
and the strangers poured into other Pullmans, and swept away forever from 
the little, bare cottage. 

When the train had roared away, and the last of the thunder had died, 
Gran’mammy brought out a worn old Bible, and setting it on the table, she 
read aloud, brokenly, a certain text. Little John listened absently. His new 


knife was in his hands; his eyes were on the faithful picture of the Won- 
der-Lady. 
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plain and practical that even the beginner will have no trouble with cutting 
and making a garment. ‘The patterns are easy to use, up to date, and fit 
perfectly in all sizes. 


ORDER TODAY 


We reserve the right to withdraw these offers at any time. It will be 
seen they are unusual and probably cannot be held open long. NOW is 
the time to accept. Make a note of it and order right away lest you forget it. 


Address all Orders to 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SAVE -— 
the Darning 
Hour! 


Get six pairs of Holeproof Hose, 
guaranteed to wear without holes 
for six months. You geta A 
return coupon with every 
pair, and a new pair free 
for each pair that wears 
out, if any do. 

Think what that means, 
men and women! Holeproof 
Hose, with all their advan- 


tages, cost no more than 
common kinds. 


Women, lighten your 
household cares! Espe- 
cially you with large fami- 
lies. Why waste your time 
darning hose when there 
are those that don't need 
it at all? ; 


Men, help rid your 
wives of this work! Have 


hose without holes always 
ready when you wantthem. 


Note the Christmas Box! 


tolep Hos 

R ep wom CHILDREN 
The genuine only are soft and light. 

No common hose were ever made bet- 

ter. Give a box of six pairs to each 

of the family for Christmas. Insist on 


Le fe 2 $ re Foe) 2.8 b y 


HE wonderful voice of 
Motherhood has ever 
cried out for recogni- 
tion, and will, as long 

as the natural instincts govern 
the Woman. Nothing can mar 
its music; nothing quiets its in- 
sistant demand. It is as sweet 
in palace, cabin and under the blue of the sky. The low 
*ga-roo", *ga-r-o-o" of the pigeon, the plaintive “coo” of the 
dove, the eager chirp of the sparrow and the purr of the 
cat, the soft caressing whine of the dog, all carry with it 
the same delicious thrill of fulfilment to the World-Heart. 
But nowhere is this dominant spark of vital fire burn- 
ing so brightly as in the barnyard. There every flutter of 
wing, every cackle and t 
“coa” of the hen and 
cock, every oval of the 
nest speaks the eternal 
word as it should be 
spoken. For who lives 
to bend above a little 
nest filed with busy, 
quivering balls of down, 
and not feel the red 
blood running at the sign 
of life. 


personalities or be interested i 
feed which is daily doled out to t 
article the author sets forth some 
certain fowls she has known have t 


practical poultry raiser. 


this signature on i un 
PL pair— ANETA Gisa HERE was once a E E a 
nless it is there the hose are not man and woman Some Gallant Roosters Will Always Tread 


“Holeproof.” a Nest for a Hen. 
Ne pend — per or igen **Hole- 
A six months, cost 
Eo. according to finish and weight. v 
Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, 
guaran ree months. Three pairs of wom- 
en’ssilk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. 
The mnsing are sold in yourtown. We'lltel! you 
the dealers ,names on request, or Ship di 
Gases ot elttenco "Write fot ea Pos 
of remittance. 
*How to Make Your Feet ien. a 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
939 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


who went out in search 
of happiness. The wom- 
an had everything to make life pleasant, but she was an 
idle woman, and the activities of motherhood and the 
charming little fads of the new-woman had no part in her 
daily life. Somehow, she seemed to feel that her money 
and her selfishness gave her the right to be idle and dis- 
contented. One day her husband, seeing that his wife was 
getting more and more distant, said: “Come, let us go in 


search of happiness." 


Distributors for Canada . i 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico They, went r out into the 
Agents for Mexican Republic qm | city, and on into the fresh 


country roads, until they 
came to a peaceful looking 
home set well among flow- 
ers and sunshine. 


De Your Hode Mnsured 


s oming from “Here,” said the hus- 
band, “must abide the very 
a hot room soul òf happiness.” 


4 into the cold 


, after the ball, from 
| the opera, or any Ñ 
evening function, Ñ 
the immediate cold 
chill has no terrors 
for those who wear 


COOPER’S 


“*Spring - Needle” 
Fine Winter Weight 
Worsted Under- 
' wear. The fineness 
of the yarn, the 
Cooper patented 
“Spring -Needle’’ 
b method of making 
e t he non - irritating, 
T d T] elastic fabric that make 
- possible the perfection of a clinging 
fit, give protection at every point— 
keeping out the chill—keeping im the 
warmth. The Underwear for persons 
of fine habits in dress. 
^ Cooper's is made in union and two piece 
T J suits, in Fine Worsteds, Silk Lisle and Cotton 
J in all the popular weights and colors. Union Suits 
$1.50 to $5; Shirts and Drawers $1. to $2.50 each, E 
FREE:—Samples of ‘‘Spring-Needle’’ Fabric 
and Illustrated Booklet of styles and prices. 
Write for them tcday. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
A. J. Cooper, President 
BENNINGTON, - . VERMONT 


A woman, well up in 
years, stood in the door- 
way. “Madam,” said the 
man, “we are looking for 
happiness and we believe it 
is to be found in this home.” 

“Well, it aint," snapped 
the woman. 

“And why not?’ asked 
the man. 

“Because I have two 
hens in the barn and they 
both want the same nest, and there aint no livin’ in the 
same place with them, and there aint no peace for any one 
about here.” 

“Ah,” laughed the discontented wife, good naturedly, 
“we have learned a lesson,” and together she and her hus- 
band drove back home much happier than they^had been. 

. LJ LJ 

REMEMBER passing through the rear of a big coliseum 
once, where a horse show was in progress. The grand 
entre was making ready for the arena ; there was a loud 
cracking of whips, a glorious burst of musie from the 
band, and a mingling of human voices. Suddenly, a flash 
of gold was in the air, a rustling of wings, and a searlet 
comb rose above one of the stalls where à trick horse was 
prancing. Then—a glad and triumphant song rose over 
all the noise and confusion as a little brown hen proclaimed 
her promise of Motherhood. Leaning over the rough 
boards of the stall one could see a tiny oval of white in the 
new sweet straw, and who could doubt the exquisite bliss of 

what was in the heart of the little hen? 

That hen gave the ery that has shaken the very foun- 
dation of the world, since Eve confided her wonderful story 
to Adam, and Mary whispered to Joseph the beautiful 
secret that was to solve the unhappy problems of the world 
for all time and eternity: that little hen gave'the domi- 
nant cry of joy that went up from the heart of Elizabeth, 
and all other good women in the Bible, and of the world 
who have come after, wearing the immortal crown of 


Motherhood. 


Ci EDD PIII KALE 


photography 
with the 
bother 

left out. 


No dark-room for any part of the work ; 
loading, unloading, developing, printing, a7 
by daylight. YOU can readily make good 
pictures by the Kodak system. It’s inexpen- 
sive too. 

Illustrated catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 
dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


GET IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


We will give you $35.00 worth of thoroughbred poultry 
free of charge a8 per our combination poultry outfit offer. 
"Write for full particulars. 

WESTERN POULTRY FARM, 691 Harriet St., Winona,Minn. 


| Eten ee 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | will compare favorably w 


HAVE known many interesting stories of love and devo- 
tion among chickens. Some of the romances, if you will 


remember that the hero and heroines are. just chickens, 
ith the great passions of history ; 


By LOLLIE BELLE WYLIE 


psssars it never occurred to you that chickens might have 


knowledgé, for the writer has had considerable experience às à 


He Would Rout the Neighboring Rooster. 


1911 


December, 
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passions like that of Heloise and 
Aberlard; Cleopatra and Mark 
Antony; Francesco and Paola; 
Marianna and Chamilly, and all 
the rest of the dear delicious— 
though misguided—lovers of the 
world. 

Last spring I had a small 
brown hen who inspired a passion in the heart of my 
neighbors white Leghorn rooster. Every morning Mr. 
Rooster flew over the fence, and, though my neighbor tied 
him fast, and shut him in behind the wires, he would get 
out and come and walk the length of my long grass plot 
with his favorite. One day she began to brood and in à 
few more days she was comfortably setting on à nest full 
of white eggs. This did not deter the rooster from 
visiting his hen, for every morning he came and 
stood in the barn door and made a low crooning 
sound with his song-pipe, for her pleasure. 

He never related the scandals of the barn- 
yard, for, as far as I could gather, his song was 
of Love—just love and the coming of the little 
family of “biddies.” 

In the course of time I gave the hen away, and 
soon after the rooster died very suddenly. It 
would make the story more romantic if we could 
know that he died of a broken heart, but my 
neighbor said he choked to death on à piece of 
corn. Somehow, I always think of the great Na- 
poleon and his meal of fried onions when I recall 
the feature of this rooster's passing. 

One need not believe there are no scandals in 
the barnyard, for there are, just as there are in all grades 
of social life. My mother had a very nice old-fashion red 
rooster, the sort that Rostand wrote about in *Chanti- 
cleer,'" and he ruled eight nice, well-regulated hens from 
the country. It is fact that every afternoon at three 
o'clock that cock carried his hens to roost on the gas pipes 
under the house, and when the cool darkness of the place 
lulled them to sleep, he would come out, and, crossing the 
next-door fence, rout the 
neighboring rooster and 
have a perfect picnic with 
his hens. 

He did not do this once, 
but every day as long as the 
hens remained next door. 
He was a scandalous old 
rake, and yet his hens were 
as submissive and unsus- 
pecting as the average wife! 

y ww os 
EGROES are as super- 
stitious about chick- 
ens as they are about cats. 

Once I had a singing hen 
on the lot, and our negro 
man came in one morning 
and announced that unless 
I got rid of the hen he 
would have to leave. 

“Gawd knows I don't want t' go, but I aint gwine t stay 
with dat singin' hen on de lot." 

“Why are you opposed to a singing hen?" I asked. 

“Kase hit’ll bring bad luck." 

He could not define the sort of bad luck, but I saw it 
was the negro or the hen that had to go, so I ordered him 
to kill the chicken. This he refused to do, saying it was 
equally as bad luck to kill a singing hen. So I promised 
her to a city friend for her dinner. I received notice about 
the going of the negro or the hen on Saturday, an@ on 
Monday she was to leave. 
In the back yard a valu- 
able plur: seed had been 
planted and marked by a 
sliver of wood. That was 


n anything besides getting the 
hem by their owners. In this 
of the idiosynerasies of which 
een guilty. This is first-hand 


Down 


tire yard on which a hen 
could have hurt herself, 
and yet on Sunday after- 
noon, in the presence of 
an appreciative audi- 
| — ence, that singing hen 
"Lady" Would Rush Indoors To Be Covered flow over from the straw- 
Up Whenever a Storm Arose berry patch and hung 
herself on that stick! It 
pierced her crop through and through, and I somehow had 
an idea that she preferred this form of self-destruction to 
going away from the broad acres of clovcr and green fields 
to the busy, noisy city. 
A tiny, fluffy ball of chickenhood was once given to my 
brother, who was an invalid. He named his possession 


“Lady”, for the kind-hearted woman who gave it him. In 


the course of time “Lady” developed into a splendid speci- 
men of roosterkind. But what was most interesting about 


the only thing in the en- . 


ae 
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Farm Journal Knows That Foster 


Knows What He Is Talking About 


Foster runs the famous Rancocas Poultry Farm. He is the Egg King. 
Marketed over eleven hundred thousand eggs last year. Cleaned up 
nearly $20,000 profit on them. 


Foster has written a book which tells how he does 
it. Traces his career in the egg business from the 
earliest start. He made mistakes at first and drop- 
ped some money. But he profited by his failures 
and learned what zoz to do. ‘Then he succeeded— 
big. By reading of Foster's mistakes you can avoid 
them. By studying his successful methods you can profitably apply them. 


Feeding a Rancocas Unit 


It is an amazing book that Foster has written. The best guide to successful poultry farming 
ever condensed between covers. Foster knows what he is talking about, and we Zzow that 
Foster knows. Proved it to our entire satisfaction before we published THE MILLION EGG 
FARM (Foster’s Book) for passing along to FARM JOURNAL subscribers. Farm Journal 
deals only with proved facts. That’s just one reason why it's different from some farm papers. 


Farm Journal has distributed many thousand copies densed and meaty. It is cheerful. One of its favorite 
of THE MILLION EGG FARM. Numbers of mottoes is “A Grin is Better than a Groan.” It is 
successful experiences of those who have followed entertaining— ! 
the directions in this book have been reported to us bright, humorous, 
—some very remarkable indeed. ‘This absolute proof HUMAN —azd 
that Foster's methods can be successfully applied by clean as a hound s 
others makes us all the more anxious to put Foster's tooth. In every 
Book into the hands of every poultry owner—whether way it is different 
he has a few hens or several thousand. —unlike any other 
paper. It would 
For it is Farm Journal's business to asszst the poultry- rather quit busi- 
man and the farmer—to forward his prosperity b ness than be com- = 3 
expert advice through its own columns and throug monplace. A Rancocas Unit at Work 


the publication of helpful literature. For all these reasons, Farm Journal is eagerly wel- 


mk be comed by upwards of four million readers every 
Farm Journal is, first of all, practical. It is edited by month. You zeed it for yourself and for your family. 
farmers. It is pithy. Its information is crisply con- You can have 


FARM JOURNAL every month for four years together $i 00 
with THE MILLION EGG FARM Book, both for E 


No better investment was ever offered you. If you don't decide that the book alone is worth 


the price you can return it and we will stop the paper. Take advantage of this combination 
offer to-day. Write, or use coupon. 


Cut Out and Send This 
Coupon To-day 


If you order promptly, we will send abso- 


TSA LALA SALA 


AAALAC CAAA ASSET, 


Farm Journal, 266 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed is my dollar, for which send me your 
book “THE MILLION EGG FARM ”—and put my 
name and address on your paid-in-advance subscription list to 


get FARM JOURNAL for four years. 


lutely free, “Poor Richard Revived "—our Name "wh : 
splendid new almanac for 1912. 
T Poet. Glmces oan Mes Tete RR m 
FARM JOURNAL ELE od ou cn 


MW UST USUS SONUS USUS USUS 808A SNR 
ttt tbat bbb tbh eh shit hhh hhh hill ll tlt lt lt llth 


266 N. Clifton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If in time, send almanac. 
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THE SILEN 
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LIMOUSINE 
FIVE 


PES 


AHEAD 


Make the Whole Family 


a Christmas Present 


of Silent Waverley Limousine Electric. It will delight them as nothing else can. 
Because it is the ‘one electric for the whole family and each member as well. 
Mother—Wife—Sister—Daughter—Son—can use Silent Waverley Limousine Five 
individually—with their friends—or all together. 


YOU CAN USE IT YOURSELF FOR any purpose of Town or Subur- 
ban car. It is the one electric that fulfills all these uses. Silent Waverley Limousine 
Five does it ideally—and at half the cost of upkeep of the gas car. 


It has all the power a big household will require in a full day’s use of the 
car including a theatre party at night—yes and there will be power remaining for 
3 next day. It is equipped with the famous Silent Waverley High Efficiency 
Shaft Drive. ` 
Limousine Five is the most luxurious of all electrics. Deeply upholstered 
either in imported broadcloth or fine goat morocco. Frosted dome lights—cut 
glass- vase—perfumery bottles—beveled mirrors—morocco toilet and cigar cases— 
watch—plated umbrella holder—pearl handle for controller and steering lever. 


-Exide Waverley, National, Ironclad or Edison Battery. 


Write for Waverley Art Book on Town Cars, richly illustrated in colors. 
It pictures and fully describes the Limousine Five, the 1912 Four-Passenger 
Brougham, Coupe, Victoria- Phaeton, Roadster, Stanhope and other models. 
Prices $3500 down to $1225. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office: 


167 South East Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


New York St. Louis Philadelphia Chicago Branch: 
2010 Broadway 4432 Olive St. 2043 Market St. 2005 Michigan Blvd. 


Several hundred other dealers, Address on Application. 


HOW TO BUY Nearly everybody in the South is a buyer. You yourself buy 
many articles, but is your home market always completely sup- 

plied? Don’t you often need something which you cannot find 

at home—something you hesitate to send away for, fearing you will not get exactly what you desire? 


However, you can buy with the assurance of entire satisfaction because we guarantee you fair treatment, if you purchase through 
the advertising columns of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

It is virtually a high-class catalog, containing every needed article of supply and demand, offered you under warrant of satisfaction. 

Try it! The very next time you need something you can't get at home, turn through your ‘‘catalog,’’ find it and ORDER. 


"Lady" was that every time a storm came up, he would rush into the house 
and beg to be covered. Under a towel *Lady" would stand trembling and 
afraid until the storm would pass, then, proud and unafraid, he would stalk 
forth crowing, to show his hens how brave he was. 

During a severe sleet storm several years ago, driven by wind and rain, à 
chicken, old and half dead, blew into our back porch. It was a short time 
after Madame Blavatskey died. We took the hen in and thawed her out. 
Presently she disappeared and nearly a month after the cook came in and 
announced that the hen was still standing under the house and had not 
moved since she took position in a rift of sunlight that filtered through the 
wall, nearly a month before, There she stood, gazing into space, never mov- 
ing, never blinking. 

*She is the disembodied soul of the great Blavatskey," I said, and so I 
named her. “She is waiting for reincarnation.” 

Well, it came soon as the spring stirred the leaves and blossoms; soon as 
the wonderful instincts of Mother- 
hood thrilled the strange and silent 
visitor! One morning she came out 
of her seclusion and cackled in the 
yard. She mingled freely with her 
kind, and, although she was proved 
to be totally blind, she became a 
happy hen and brought forth a brood 
of little chicks. 

I . . 
HE strangest incident of chicken 
life that has come to my obser- 
vation is this: My neighbor has five 
hens. They all had the same nest, 


Every Morning He Came To See His laying in it every day. The first egg 
Favorite laid in the nest was used for the nest 


egg. After several weeks had passed, 
the owner of the hens was surprised to find that the nest egg had hatched 
into a dear little yellow chick. The only solution to the mystery was that 
one of the hens had roosted in the nest at night, thereby keeping the egg at a 
regular temperature. The chicken became a great pet, but one fine night a 
big fat rat stole into the box where it slept, and—away went the unmothered 
—or many-mothered—chicken. 

On the other side of the breeding pen is my “mother pen". The first 
mother hen was put into new clean quarters one bright May morning with 
ten happy fruits of the egg. A sober-minded hen in the laying pen would, 
every day, stand like the Peri, and look into what seemed to her an Eden. 
She was disconsolate. An obsession of longing seemed to possess her. She 
could not understand the mystery that had glorified her neighbor's life, and 
she could scarcely get away from the gate. One morning her hen-soul awoke 
and she hurried into the nesting-house and made her nest. There, in the 
course of time, she brought forth her chirping 
family and strutted about as proud as the 
proudest. 

Chickens have distinct characteristics. 
They are as varied in disposition and temper 
as people are. You cannot influence a hen 
against her will, for some of them are as ob- 
stinate as can be. Once I tried to set a hen in 
a nice cool trough in the barn, and after put- 
ting the eggs under her, she decided to go back 
into the over-crowded laying pen, where she 
had been laying. After many futile attempts 
to keep her in the barn I had to let her go Negroes Are as Superstitious About 
back or lose the eggs. Despite the fact that Chickens as About Cats 
she got lost from her original nest, and had 
several other hens to nest in on her, she brought froth ten chicks out of thir- 
teen eggs. 

Sometimes, if you veil in your hens with mosquito netting, they will like 
it and sit in satisfaction behind the veil. Often the netting makes the hen 
nervous and she will poke her head through a hole and sit there bobbing 
about like an automatic toy. I think this type of the hen is the Gossip and 
news-loving variety. Another is the Socialist. 


HE Socialist will appropriate another hen’s nest and in spite of the fact 
that it may be filled with hatching eggs, she will lay there and rout the 
setting hen if she does not like the intrusion. 

Hens are much more easily ruled than the rooster. Roosters are like 
men. They desire above all things to be admired and obeyed. Some will 
provide well for the hens, and others will feed upon the fat of the land and 
let the hen scratch for herself. 

Some gallant roosters will always go into a nest and tread it down smooth 
for the hen. I made a nest not long ago for a hen and she and the rooster 
went up to the barn and looked at it. 
Presently, the rooster went down to the 
grapevines where the other hens ^were 
feeding and evidenty said something to 
them, for they went in a body and in- 
spected the new nest. 

They did not like it, either, and soon 
fell to and demolished it, scattering the 
hay to the winds. Then, the whole bri- 
gade went back to the grapevines and 
continued.scratching the earth. 

Another rooster decided that of two 

Two Hens in the Barn Who Want nests, the larger should go to a little 

vous Rh brown Leghorn. The other box was in 

the joint of the row, and was very small. 

He got in, head foremost, and it was so small he had to back out. Then he 

forced a big Dominique hen in, and to make her obedience complete, stood 

over her, making a low gutteral sound with his song-pipe, until she had fin- 

ished laying. Roosters keep a careful guard upon their hens, and I have no- 
ticed them going in the setting pen often to overlook the “broodies”. 

I have found much pleasure in watching my chickens. They teach a les- 
son to those who wish to learn. A lesson of life, that is as real as that of 
human beings. The care of them puts you in an intimate and delightful atti- 
tude to God and man. It takes you out of the sordid atmosphere of every- 
day things and makes you the happier. Work of any kind, if done cheerfully 
does this, but few things develop your sense of humor and awaken your heart 
to the wonderful plan of Creation as does chicken raising. 
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Is it the Bank of Eng- 
land? R. B. 


Answer—The oldest bank now in existence is the 
Bank of Naples, which was established in 1539. The 
Bank of England was founded in 1694. 

E E * 


First Governor of Mississippi 
Query—Who was. the first Governor of Mississippi, 
when was he appointed, and how long did he serve? 
Birmingham. SIT. 


Answer—The first Governor of Mississippi was Win- 
throp Sargent, a native of Massachusetts, and a vet- 
eran office of the Revolutionary war. He served after 
the close of the war as general in the campaign against 
the Maumee Indians, and was severely wounded. He 


was subsequently made Secretary of the Northwest Ter- - 


ritory, May 7, 1798, immediately after the passage by 
Congress of the organie act forming the Territory of 
Mississippi, President Adams appointed Sargent its first 
governor, and he entered upon the duties of his office 
in August following. He held the office but three years, 
for though he was beyond doubt an upright man, and 
tried to govern: well, there was a strong party in the 
Territory. always working to bring reproach on his ad- 
ministration. The origin of this opposition was purely 
political; Sargent was a strong Federalist, and the ma- 
Jority of Mississippians were Jeffersonian Republicans. 
He went to Washington in April, 1801, to vindicate him- 
self from some very unfair charges that had been 
brought against him, but in May President Jefferson, 
having come to the conclusion that any effort to har- 
monize opposing political opinions in the climate of 
Mississippi was useless, invited Sargent to step down 
and out, and appointed W. C. C. Claiborne his successor. 


Who Was Plon-Plon? 


Query—To whom was the nickname “Plon-Plon” 
given and for what reason? 
Mississippi. ELLA N. 


Answer—Prince Napoleon Joseph Bonaparte, son of 
Jerome, the great Napoleon's brother, was an officer of 
the French army during the Crimean war. He showed 
so little desire to distinguish himself in the field (to 
express it mildly), that the soldiers nicknamed him 
"Craint-plon" (Fear-bullet). After the war was over, 
aud the Prince had returned to France, this term was 
converted by the newspapers into *Plon-Plon", and 
stuck to his highness through life, though his proper 
title was Prince Napoleon. 


x * E 
The Swedish Nightingale 
Query—What singer was known as the “Swedish 
Nightingale," and when did she live? Please give me 
a brief sketch of her life. 
Maryland. D. S. 


Answer—This name was given to Jenny Lind, who 
was born of humble parents at Stockholm, Sweden, Oc- 
tober 6, 1820. Her remarkable musical talent was ap- 
parent from babyhood, and when nine years old, she was 
allowed to take lessons at the court theater at Stock- 
holm. At the age of 18 she was the principal singer in 
that theater. Later, she made a song tour of the capi- 
tals of Europe, and in 1846 she visited London, where 
the people went wild over the “Swedish Nightingale", 
às they called her. She came to the United States under 
the management of P. T. Barnum in 1849, and for near- 
ly three years gave concerts in the principal cities of 
this country. While in Boston, in 1851, she married 
the pianist of her company, Otto Goldschmidt. The 
profits of her United States 
tour exceeded $125,000.00, 
and she spent nearly the 
entire sum in scholarships 
for needy musical students. 
After her return to Europe 
she appeared in publie oc- 
casionally only, and made 
her last appearance in Dus- 
seldorf in 1870. She lived 
during the later years of her 
life in England, and died 
near Malvern in 1887. She 
was held in loving memory 
by all who knew her. 
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importance, and every cancelled stamp of every country 
has been given a fixed value, governed by the difficulty 
with which specimens can be obtained. Obviously, 
United States stamps; cancelled by the millions every 
day, can have no value at home, and the demand for 
them by foreign stamp collectors is not large. The 
story of a million-stamp colleetion is usually a fake, 
and it has been thought to have its origin in the desire 
of some dishonest persons to erase the marks on used 
stamps in order that they may be used a second time. 
But this suspicion seems hardly well founded, as the 
fraud could be very easily detected. 


An Old Proverb 


Query—Can the Editor give the name of the author 
of the ‚old saying “God tempers the wind to the shorn 


lamb? 
E. N. 


New York City. 

Answer—This often-quoted sentence occurs in Lau- 
rence Sterne's “Sentimental Journey", but it is there 
no more than the rendering of a proverb of much older 
date than that work. The “Sentimenal Journey" was 
written about 1767. Bishop Herbert, nearly one hun- 
dred years earlier, in his *Jacula Prudentum", uses the 
expression “To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by 
measure." Also, Estienne, a French writer, in 1594, 
said, “Dieu mesure le froid a la brebis tondue" (God 
measures the cold to the shorn ewe). There seems little 
doubt that the proverb is French in origin, as various 
versions of it are found in different French writers, but 
it is impossible to place its earliest use, or to name its 
original authorship. A phrase as well known as this 
seems to be at the time of its first appearance in litera- 
ture, had probably a far-earlier origin in folklore. 


What Is a Pocket-Veto? 


Query—Will the Editor tell me what a pocket-veto is? 
How has the word been applied in United States His- 


tory? 
W. A. M. 


Oklahoma. 

Answer—If the President does not return to Con- 
gress a bill of which he disapproves, with his objections 
fully written out, within ten days after he receives it, 
it becomes a law without his signature. But if Con- 
gress adjourns within those ten days, the bill is lost. If 
the Executive holds back a bill intentionally, at the 
close of a session, he is said to kill it by a **pocket-veto". 
President Jackson was the first President to destroy ,a 
bill in this way, by putting it into his pocket, as it was 
said, and the term “pocket-veto” was thus originated. 
In this way he disposed of bills for government aid to 
state roads, for loaning to the states the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands, and other measures, and was nick- 
named *the pocket-veto President." 


Vis Do Reaves Fal? 


Query—I used to think, when living in the North, 
that the fall of the leaf in the autumn season was 
caused by frost. But having since traveled and lived 
in lands where frost is almost unknown, and noted 
that the leaves of trees fade and fall there also, I am 
somewhat puzzled. Will the Editor of our “Forum” 
explain it? 

Florida. E Fe. ON. 


Answer—The fading and falling of the leaves of de- 
ciduous trees is a natural process that goes on without 
reference to temperatures. During the growing sea- 
son, the sap of the tree rises from the roots by capillary 
attraction, and travels to every stem and leaf. Through 
their invisible mouths, the leaves breathe out the mois- 
ture of the sap, and this un- 
ceasing evaporation contin- 
ues the upward flow of the 
sap juice. This juice con- 
tains, and carries up with 
it, mineral matter in solu- 
tion, and as evaporation 
carries off its moisture, this 
mineral matter, or ash, is 
left, and gradually fills up 
the veins of the leaf. When 
the filling process is com- 
plete, the leaf dies and drops 
from the bough, because its 
work as a leaf is done. 
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economical. It is 100 per cent cooking value, 
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OF tie nOUSE 


RS. J. L. asks concerning the cause of 

Dickens’ separation from his: wife. “I 

can hardly conceive that it was his fault,” 

she writes. “His stories impress you with 
the idea that he was a kindly, lovable man, yet an 
old English gentleman, who knew him, says he was 
selfish and vain, and that he loved his young sister- 
in-law far more than he loved his wife.” 

It was long a hotly disputed question whether 
Dickens or his wife were more to blame for their 
separation after so many years of married life and 
when they had been the parents of ten children. He 
did not discover his “incompatability of temper" 
until after he had grown to love her younger sister— 
a sweet, delicate, winsome young creature, who 
looked up to Dickens as to a god, and overflowed 
with sympathy for him. His own wife was a hand- 
Somer woman than this airy, fairy Mary. She was 
plump and fresh colored, with red lips and a pretty, 
slightly up-tilted nose—a bright, companionable 
woman, as Dickens freely acknowledged. But she 
made one fatal mistake: her ease-loving, careless 
nature caused her to shift, in great part, the task of 
entertaining her husband and seeing to his comfort 
and pleasure upon another. No wife can safely risk 
doing this. 

Catherine Dickens was insensibly ousted from her 
wife's place. She was a generous spirit, free from 
all mean jealousy. She never believed there was any- 
thing wrong in her husband's romantic, adoring love 
for Mary. He drifted away from her and fell com- 
pletely under the spell of the gentle, flower-like girl. 
When she died, his grief was intense. It lasted until 
the day of his death. He wished to be buried by her 
Side, and wept when he learned that her mother was 
laid there instead. “I cannot bear the thought of be- 
ing excluded from her dust," he said. When he and 
his wife were in this country, he wrote from Niagara : 
"It is just eleven rears ago since dearest Mary died. 
What would I give if she had lived to come with us." 
The year he died, he said: “She is in my thoughts 
at all times, the recollection of her is an essential 
part of my being." With this haunting memory of a 
lost love there could be little affection for his wife, 
yet he was quick to express his appreciation of her 
fine traits—her admirable qualifications as a trav- 
eler, her courage, cheerfulness and wit. But the 
breach between them continued to widen, and finally 
She^was banished from his home which had for some 
time been in the charge of another younger sister. 
Again had Catherine, short-sighted and indolent, 
allowed herself to be set aside while a more ener- 
getic person managed her household and became 
counselor and friend to her husband and children. 


e s s 
The Model Play House 


NDER the trees in front of the village school 

house the girls during the noon recess were busy 
Constructing a playhouse out of stones and broken 
bricks with pine straw for a carpet. “Why don't you 
have the boys to help you?" was asked. "Oh, they 
think it beneath their dignity," replied one of the 
girls with a laughing glance at a group of boys who 
Were looking on. 

Then the girls were told of the playhouses that 
adorn the school grounds in many Western and 
Northern towns and country communities. Some- 
times, the playhouse is merely a very large goods 
box, partitioned into four rooms, parlor, dining-room, 
bed-room and kitchen. Again, they are model little 
houses, complete in every detail, with shingle roofs, 

Sure enough” stairs, doors and glass windows, all 


made by the boys and girls in the manual training 
department. The walls of the rooms are covered 
with paper or with the paper mats woven by the 
kindergarten tots; the floors are carpeted by rugs 
woven by the children on their slate frame looms 
out of strips of cloth. The chairs and tables are the 
work of the children. The pictures are painted by 
the children or cut from magazines and mounted by 
them. The little model house is kept exquisitely 
clean, the rooms dusted every morning, and fresh 
flowers put in the little mugs on the tables. Flower 
boxes are arranged beneath the windows and seeds 
and bulbs put in them, whose budding and blooming 
are eagerly watched by the children. Sometimes 
there are several of these little playhouses, and a 
few of them are “large enough to live in", as the chil- 
dren say, and the little kitchen has a stove that is 
utilized for cooking a “quick lunch”, 

“Tt is just play; what is the use of it?’ How can 
you ask? Is it not plain that it teaches children to 
value the home—and how to make it comfortable and 
artistic? In the finishing and furnishing they learn 
about color schemes and harmonious effects, the 
value of air and sunshine, the necessity that the tone 
of the living-room should be bright and cheerful, and 
that of the bed-rooms quiet and restful. It has a 
deeper significance than “just play”. It trains the 
brains and the hands; it educates the heart. Let us 
have more model playhouses and school gardens. 


2 ns os 
Those Two Theories About the Sun 


URING the past intensely hot summer no word 
has been heard from those scientists who are 
always telling us that the sun is growing colder, and 
that eventually it will cease to heat and light the 
world, whose inhabitants will then perish in cold and 
darkness, as in Byron's Dream and Campbell's Last 
Man. From the ardor with which the sun god has 
poured his calorifie rays upon us this summer, it 
would appear that instead of growing feebler he has 
taken a new lease of life. The question, Why does 
not the sun give out? has furnished astronomers as 
much food for speculation as the query, Why does 
not God kill the devil? has furnished theologians. 
The simplest and most rational explanation yet ad- 
vanced is that all the matter of the sun's rays is col- 
lected and returned to him—that the meteors which 
are continually darting through space are masses of 
matter hurrying to replenish the sun’s wasting fires. 
This theory is in accord with what we know of the 


Obe “Evening Call 
By CARL HOLLIDAY 
When ev ning comes, the singing birds 
Hide in their quiet nest, 
And all the cattle in the herds 


Come home to go to rest. 


And only eats, and dogs, and mice, 


And owls that hoot at night, : 
And other things that are not nice 
Stay out when there's no light. 


Then why should we despise to go 
When led by mother's hand, 


When all the decent things we know 
Have gone to sleepy-land? 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Til waked and kindled by the master’s spell; 

And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly—pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before. 
—SAMUEL 


ROGERS. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


economy of Nature elsewhere. Our own globe loses 
not one particle of its elements, though these are 
perpetually changing. The ocean wears away a coast 
here, and throws up an island there; the two united 
gases, which make up our atmosphere, preserve their 
equilibrium, the plant producing what the animal 
consumes. We may reasonably infer that the millions 
of suns, which light and warm uncounted worlds, 
have each the power to repair its waste and thus 
keep the perfectly adjusted machinery of the spheres 
undisturbed. The theory that the sun is fed by 
meteors may account for his increased heat during 
occasional summers, since it is known to astronomers 
that meteors are far more plentiful in some years 
than in others. This summer they must have been 
unusually abundant, and instead of feeling appre- 
hensive as to the sun’s giving out, one is led to con- 
sider the opposite theory—that at some time the sun 
will receive such an accession of fuel that his heat 
will cause all his encircling planets to melt or Lurst 
into meteoric fragments. 


8 ms 8 
The Silk Industry—Home Work 


ORE than twenty-five years ago, Miss Parham, 

of Memphis—daughter of a talented lawyer of 
that city—endeavored to create an interest through- 
out the South in the raising of silk worms and the 
production of silk. In her own home she had a prom- 
ising cocoonery. She fed the silk worms on the leaves 
of the osage orange—a plentiful substitute for the 
rarer mulberry. She had an artistic exhibition of 
her industry in the shape of a perfectly modeled 
miniature vessel loaded with cocoons, raw silk and 
silk worm eggs. The sails and flying pennant were 
of home manufactured silk. 

Many years ago, I saw a young Georgia girl mar- 
ried in a beautiful silk gown, which she had herself 
woven from silk she had obtained from the worms 
of her own raising. She had a number of quilts in 
her wedding “dot” made of silk of her own manu- 
facture. 

As hand weaving is now fashionable, and up-to- 
date hand looms can be cheaply bought, the silk in- 
dustry might be restored and form lucrative work 
for women and children in their own homes. 

P we we 


Under a Cree 


GRAND old forest tree, with its feet in the peb- 

bly brook and its great gnarled trunk lifting in 
mid-air a crown of boughs and leaves, touched here 
and there by the Frost fingers. What object in Na- 
ture equals it in poetry, beauty, Symmetry and 
music? The tree is musical ever. When summer 
with her birds and breezes forsake it, it becomes the 
harp of the winds. What sacrilege to slay a grand 
old tree! Were it only a temple, hands might rebuild 
it, but it takes centuries of sun and dews and rains 
and strengthening winds to replace such a tree. 

It is old trees I love. Like old faces they have a 
deeper charm. Histories are hieroglyphed on their 
scarred sides, on their rugged limbs that hav^ wres- 
tled with the storms of ages, and are yet quick with 
unconquered vitality. The pathos of the mutely 
heroic clings to these old trees. A subtle Sympathy 
attaches to them and one understands how it was 
that the Greeks gave them souls. 

Science is the elder sister of poetry. In this day 
when the world has waxed wiser and colder, scien- 
tifie men like Luther Burbank are declaring that 
trees and plants have conscious life and enjoy and 
suffer as we do. If this be so, then how sorely we 
need a society for preventing cruelty to trees! 
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Chat 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 
Who Was Noah? 


OBERT W. asks: “Has it ever been discovered 

where Noah lived and where the famous ark was 
built?” A noted archaeologist—Mr. Kenyon Maillard, of 
Indianapolis — who spent some years of research in 
Egypt and Palestine, says he has discovered positive 
proof that Noah lived in Egypt at what is known as 
Thebes—then called No-Amen. Noah, he says, was a 
great king, immensely rich, also a great architect, or 
he could not have designed and built so wonderful and 
costly a structure as the ark and carried out the im- 
mense work of collecting animals to fill it. Mr. Kenyon 
says the ark was built at Memphis in Egypt, and that 
during long research in that locality he secured ex- 
humed relies and data to prove this. Noah was not 
only the greatest king of his day, but he was the wisest 
and also the best man of his kind, as men had grown 
bestial and degraded, and it was time, by selecting the 
fittest and destroying the culls, to improve the stock. 
The deluge, says Mr. Kenyon, was the greatest of six 
different floods. It was not local, but extended over 
the globe, and was caused by the shifting of the axis of 
the earth ninety degrees, causing oceans and seas to 
spill their waters out over the land, or, as the Bible has 
it, “broke up the barriers of the mighty deep.” 


Ridiculing Children 


RS. SARA S.—It would be better to take your shy, 

sensitive child from school where a daughter of 
wealthy parents, who is a leader among the girls, 
amuses them by teasing the child. Some children are 
better taught at home or by some competent, kindly 
person—a neighbor. Nothing so embitters a child as 
ridicule. Parents who employ ridicule on the children 
as a means of punishment or reform make a great mis- 
take. It was ridicule by her schoolmates, because of 
one silly little act, that changed Margaret Fuller, the 
strong-minded author (the first American advocate of 
woman’s rights) from a cheerful, sweet-tempered girl 
into a sour, cynical woman. 


Emerson and No Marriage 


RANCIS L. asks: “Was Emerson a socialist, and 
did he advocate no marriage?" At a social gather- 
ing this question was brought up and not satisfactorily 
answered. A young man who has been attentive to one 
of our girls, but wishes her to know he has no thought 
of marrying, said: “I shall follow Emerson's advice— 
‘No wife for me, though she be a crowned queen’.” He 
said Emerson was a bachelor; others contended he was 
married. Emerson possessed a wife whom he dearly 
loved. He said: “My Lydia is almost an angel.” His 
home life was beautiful. He had many views similar to 
those of socialists, but socialists do not disapprove of 
marriage. 


LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


Our Other Halves 


THE Open House commends itself to me because, while 
it sets a high literary standard, it opens the door to in- 
experienced aspirants. Many of the letters in this depart- 
ment are interesting; some are worthy of studious re- 
reading. Also, I admire the 
outspoken independence of 
its members. As an in- 
stance, Nell, of Georgia, in 
the August number, briefly 
tells what she believes as 
to a question of right with- 
out hesitating lest she be 
considered socially non- 
progressive. 

I am a young man, with 
whom the influence of good 
parents, I hope, is still op- 
erative. I believe that to 
accept the counsel of wise 
parents and to take an op- 
timistic view of life is a 
key to the door of happi- 
ness. And this brings me to a question I wish to put to 
the Open House. Has God given man a greater power to 
find happiness for himself than He has given him capacity 
to make others happy? It is a conceded fact that each 
person possesses an individuality on which depends the 
scope of his happiness, or his contentment, since happi- 
ness consists in a satisfaction with the conditions under 
which we are living. One source of happiness (or its re- 
verse), however, is not dependent on individuality. but 
rather on instinet and heredity—this is the desire for a 
companion of the opposite sex. Naturally every normal 
man desires and seeks a woman, who shall be a comrade, a 
home-maker and friend, whom mutual interests will unite 
more closely. He has no infallible guide as to the woman 
designed for him. Often, he believes he has found her, 
but is disappointed. She has not the same impression re- 
garding him. They are not affinities. The disappointment 
to the ardent suitor is great, but Time, the great alleviator, 


comes to his aid, together with the “expulsive power of a 
new affection", and he is able to smile over the nights when 
he tossed in sleepless grief over his rejection. The desire 
of intimate family love and companionship is inherent in 
every being. Life is barren without such companionship, 
but I would like to know if our friends of the Open House 
believe with Plato, the Greek philosopher, that each soul 
sent into the world is only half of its being—and in order 
to be rounded and perfect, must find and be united to its 
other half. If there is truth in this, how may we know 
when we have found that important other half of ourselves? 
- Atlanta. WILMOT T. 


“Be Sure Vou Are Right" 


‘THE letter of Mr. Davis in the Open House concerning 
socialism impressed me with its earnestness and sin- 
cerity. Hitherto, I have considered socialism as a kind of 
Utopian dream—beautiful to speculate about, but sure to 
produce chaos in society and government 
if carried out. But I freely acknowledge 
that I am not sufficiently informed as to 
the objects and methods of socialism. I 
would like to be told where I may obtain 
a simple yet full account of its principles. 
One should be well informed concerning 
any new method of government before giv- 
ing it support. Our present government 
is good and wise in its principles, but these 
are not carried out conscientiously. The 
government “machine” is in the hands of 
unscrupulous politicians, who run it. for 
their own profit, not for the good of the 
people. Every citizen should bend his 
efforts to free the country from the yoke 
of this corrupt rule. But if he elects to do 
this by trying a new method of govern- 
ment, let him look well to where he is going and be sure he 
is right. Let him earnestly seek to put in power men who 
are concerned, not as to making money by their office or 
rising to greater political power, but as to doing good to 
the nation—the people to whose trust in his integrity he 
owes his position. 

I read the other day in a socialist paper a caustic ar- 
raignment of the corrupt commercialism that has had con- 
trol of. Chicago; now I would like to hear how commer- 
cial vice is faring in Milwaukee, which is under the foster- 
ing care of scientific socialists. 

Blanchard, Michigan. T. K. WARD. 


"Che Man On the Mountain" 


I COULD not help smiling—half cynically and a little 
sadly—while reading the strictures of several society 
young men on frivolous and fickle girls. I felt sure those 
same young men would turn 
their backs on quiet, modestly 
dressed young women to seek 
the ultra stylishly costumed 
giddy flirt. I know more than 
one sweet, true-hearted girl, 
whom men, counted sensible, 
pass by at social gatherings 
and devote themselves to femi- 
nine butterflies. 

What beautiful sentiments 
were those uttered by “The 
Man on the Mountain". They 
thrilled me with the joy of dis- 
covering that chivalry was not 
altogether dead. I, too, have 
lived in the Rockies; and [ 
have noted with silent admiration the tenderness of those 
mountain men for their women. I have never received 
more courtesy and respect than was shown me by those so- 
called rough men. Rough? Well, if so, it is the diamond 
in the rough. I think many of them possess chivalrous 
sentiment for women kindred to that expressed by Ah-noa- 
ga-ta-he, only they have not been gifted with this fascinat- 
ing eloquence. I hope he will visit the Open House again. 

Pennsylvania. FRANCES EDENBORO. 


"Horns and Cloven Feet” 


R. ORTON, of New York, tells, in a jocular way, of 

4 the dread of “Yankees” expressed by a small boy he 
tried to make friends with in the South, the little fellow 
asking anxiously, *Will he get me?" when he found out 

his new acquaintance was a "Yankee". 

Mr. Orton wonders if all the Southern 

children are taught to think that “Yan- 

kees” haye horns and cloven feet. No, 
indeed; many Southerners are admir- 
" ers of "Yankee" energy and enterprise. 

My father was one of these, while Mama 

and I are not yet reconstructed. But, 

Northern people are always welcomed here 

as citizens and are courteously treated by 

Southerners. I confess there is with some 

of us a lack of patriotic love for the gov- 

ernment. It could hardly be otherwise. 

We have no grudge against them for free- 

ing the negro. They sold him to us when 

they ceased to need him, and as a matter 

of right, they ought to have bought him 

back and then freed him, (which would 
have cost a hundred times less even in money than the 
long and bloody war), but they preferred to fight for him, 
and we are not sorry to have him set free. It has been 
the making of the South in many ways. It has shown us 
our splendid industrial resources, and it has given the poor 
man his needed chance. The big plantations have been cut 
up and men of small means have been able to buy farms. 
The South has prospered wonderfully—and her star is still 
in the ascendant. 

No, Mr. Orton, it was not because the Civil War freed 
the slaves that we remember it with bitterness, but that 
it was carried on in such an uncivil way—through the 
burning of homes and cities, the destruction of cattle and 
provisions, leaving women and children helpless invalids 
and old people shelterless, starving and freezing all over 
the land. When we young people hear all of this from our 
old friends—even the old family negroes—we can't help 
feeling some resentment towards a government that al- 
lowed such barbarous measures. It was the way of war, 
you say. Yes, but I am glad it was not our people's 
way. When the Confederate army was about to cross into 


Pennsylvania, General Lee gave strict orders—to be en- 
forced on penalty of death—that no homes were to be in- 
vaded, no private property destroyed. Ah, well; the cur- 
tain of time has long ago fallen on that dark drama. We 
are not looking backward; we are not cherishing bitter- 
ness; we are looking forward to the eternal dethronement 
of War—that shameful relic of barbarism—and to the 
enthronement of beautiful Peace and Brotherhood in its 
place. EMILY. 


Advice and an Invitation 


WISH to say a word to “Perplexed Wife”. It is plain 


J that her husband no longer cares for her and that there 
is “another woman". 


She would be happier separated 
from him. There is no use in 
a woman breaking her heart and 
her health trying to please a 
man who doesn’t want her or de- 
serve her. She owes it to her 
children to give them the best 
environment. Take them away 
from that lonely, swampy place 
where there are no schools and 
no white neighbors, and bring 
them right here to grand old 
Texas. Here you will find plenty 
of gcod people to welcome you 
and help you. Here you can 
make a living for yourself and ed- 
ucate your children. In a very 
short time I expect to remove 
near the beautiful town of San Marcos, where there are 
seven good schools and where the land lying about the town 
'.js fertile. Let us hear from you again. I shall keep you 
in mind and shall ask God to guide you in your perplexity. 
Linton, Teras. Mrs. MATTIE K. PORTER. 


The Name Pas a Taint 


HAKESPEARE to the contrary, there is much in a 

name. A name has associations pleasant or disagree- 
able clinging to it. The word servant has the taint of 
slave attached to it and acts as a scarecrow on the field 
of domestic help. It is not patriotic to use the word in 
connection with a free American citizen, for the woman 
who bakes your bread or dusts your parlor is as much a 
citizen as the girl who manipulates the typewriter in your 
husband's office. . 

I would do away with the name, servant, and substitute 
one that has not the odium of slavery attached to it. True, 
as Myrta Lockett Avary has said, 
the name has been ennobled by the 
applieation given it by Christ, but 
this spiritual application is lost 
sight of in the every-day use of the 
word. Now that house work has 
been dignified into Domestie Sci- 
ence and made part of the curric- 
ulum of colleges for women, some- 
body ought to invent a suitable 
title for the graduates in Domestie 
Science who come back from col- 
lege armed with certificates of 
their efficiency as cooks and house- 
keepers. Some of the girl-pupils 
in Domestie Science belong to the 
first families in the States, Will 
they make practical use of their 
scientific home knowledge? Will they accept positions as 
helpers in the homes where their assistance is so much 
needed? I fear not, while there is a certainty that they 
will be called servants and have to wear the white cap— 
badge of their office. Eliminate name and cap, my sisters, 
and treat these girls as self-respecting business women. 
Remember, this is not Europe, where all persons of the 
working class are taught from their cradles to bow down 
in adject subserviency to the upper class—the Ladies, the 
Honorables and the Squiresses. This is free America, and 
the girl who washes your dishes may be-as well born as 
you are and may marry a man who will go to Congress. 

Tennessee. SALLIE HOOGER. 


Note—No name is more appropriate for the home-helper 
than domestic—since it is derived from domus—a house, 
a home. But if a new word, expressive of house-helper, 


is to be invented, what would you say to operdome—_ 


which comes from two Latin words that mean work and 
house ?— EDITOR. 


A Prehistoric Relic 


N this mail I am sending the Open House editor a group 

of eleven of our Kentucky birds, drawn and painted by 
my sister—a maiden lady who lives in the old Booth home- 
Stead on the same farm where I reside. The birds are the 
Kentucky Cardinal, Redheaded Woodpecker, Yellow-ham- 
mer, Summer Taniger, Scarlet Taniger, Blue-bird, Gold 
Finch, Cat-bird, Brown Thrush and Chip Sparrow. 

Near my sister’s house is an ancient relic—a curious 
Structure of rocks, built so that it appears to be one solid 
stone. It is ten feet long by 
six feet wide and two feet 
high and has an arch running 
from the earth nearly the full 
length, ending in a hole or 
chimney. It is known as the 
Indian Furnace, but I am 
sure it was not built by the 
race of aborigines that inhab- 
ited this country when it was 
discovered. Are there not 
many traces of an enlightened 
prehistoric race in the South- 
western states, and has any- 
thing been discovered con- 
cerning the origin of this-lost 
people and why they so com- 
pletely disappeared? 

Just a word to Dr. Botts, 
Who doubts about there being a hell He says: “No 
earthly parent would be so cruel as to consign his erring 
child to eternal torture; is it then conceivable that a 
heavenly Father would be less merciful than an earthly 
one?” But brother, God does not consign His children 
to torment. He has made them free moral agents. It 
rests with them whether they shall dwell with Him or be 

nished from His presence. The Bible plainly teaches 


ERE O 


the separation of the good from the wicked. You will find 
many passages expressing this in the Gospels. 


'To Mary—whose letter appeared in the September num- 
ber of the magazine—I would say, we are all descended 
from Adam. Even if the world were thickly populated by 
soulless beings when God breathed His living spirit into 
the one man, Adam-—yet all these were afterwards de- 
stroyed in the flood. Noah—a descendant of Adam—and 
Noah's family alone were preserved. 


Kentucky. Dr. Bootn. 


Chivalrous Sentiment 


[WAS deeply impressed by the sublime beauty and orig- 
inality of the letter of the Indian, Ah-noa-ga-ta-he in 
the Open House. He had chanced to pick up a copy of 
UNCLE REMUS'S HoME MAGAZINE, tossed out of the win- 
dow of a passenger train, and he was moved by the hos- 
pitable invitation of the Open House to send it a message 
across the continent. The message was most interesting 
to me. I find many of the letters in the Open House en- 
tertaining and instructive. The writers touch the every- 
day, but always vital, themes of men and women, their 
virtues and short-comings, and as I possess a perfect 
mania for learning, I turn with avidity to whatever has 
human value that I may make it my own. 

So, dark-browed child of the mountain, I seek to sit at 
your foot-stool and ask you to tell more about your lofty 
home to a pale-face sister, who is groping—physically and 
mentally—for light and for the right to breathe the pure 
air of a higher plane. Tell 
us something of your life 
and oceupation up there in 
your lonely eyrie. You can 
hardly imagine how inter- 
esting this will be to the 
daughters of the far South 
—to one at least— to whom 
you seem no stranger, for I 
identify you in my thoughts 
with the hero of the pathet- 
ic drama, “Strongheart’, 
which I have seen played. 
You bear the same name 
(real or assumed) and you 
have in your veins the blood 
of the only real Americans 
—the Indians. To your 
proud and much-wronged 
race I have always given sincere admiration and sympathy. 
In the play, “Strongheart”, the self-sacrificing nobility of 

*the Indian, his courage and devotion, make him superior 

to the white men of the play. But one thing hurt me. He 
gave up the girl he loved to return to his people, because 
they needed him. While this was noble, and true to the 
character of the Indian and his devotion to his race, yet, 
you know, all the world loves a lover. I would rather 
he had carried his betrothed with him to his home, even 
in the face of the bitter opposition of his tribe. She was 
a strong-hearted, good woman, she would have aided him 
in his work for the betterment of his people. Perhaps 
this ending would have spoiled the “motive” of the play, 
but it would have pleased me better. 

I have not yet forgiven this author. Is it because I, too, 
have in my veins—coming down through generations—a 
strain of Indian blood, which may account for the joy I 
find in a life out of doors, in camping in the woods, climb- 
ing mountains, riding horseback and getting lost in the 
wild, beautiful woods. How grand and restful must be 
your home on the Great Divide! I shall never forget my 
trip to the Rockies two summers ago. I love the mountains, 
and always plan my summer outings to be among them. 

I wonder if you really are of the Indian race. If so, 
your lofty thoughts and chivalrous sentiments towards 
women put you above most of the men we meet who take 
no time from money-getting to be protective and reverent 
to women. Has some sweet “Laughing Water” or *'Whis- 
pering Pine" taught you these chivalrous sentiments for 
women? What a blessed *Laughing Water" she is, to be 
sure! Or are you dwelling on the mountain top to get 
local color for a book you wish to write? This is what I 
am intending to do. Perhaps I shall build my story around 

an Indian—brave and tender. Such is my day dream. 

I would send this letter to you if I knew your address. 
If it meets your eye, let us hear from you again. 

Houston, Teras. POCAHONTAS. 


Che Power of a Song 


O art in the world wields such direct and universal 
power over the mass of people as common music. The 
strains of “Home, Sweet Home" never fail to melt the 
heart of an audience. “Nearer My God To Thee’, will 
hush a restless crowd to tender silence. Of the National 
airs, the “Marseillaise” of the French, 
the *Watch on the Rhine" of the Ger- 
man and the *God Save the King" of 
the English never fail to call forth 
enthusiasm when played by a band. 
Of our American National airs, 
*Yankee Doodle" and * Dixie", the lat- 
ter is a long ways the favorite. It 
contains more sentiment and poetry. 
Mr. Roosevelt and President Taft give 
it preference as a National air. But 
only Southerners know how to love it. 
At a public sale, a band was enliven- 
ing the crowd with good music selec- 
tions. A gray-haired old veteran, 
leaning on a stick, listened with inter- 
est. When the playing ceased he ap- 
proached the musicians and bowing 
as he removed his hat, said: “Gentlemen, wont you play 
‘Dixie’? I want to holler—one time more." 

Instantly every instrument struck up the immortal air. 
and the erowd gave a cheer, then listened in silence until 
the close when the old man burst out with the rebel yell— 
clear and loud as the peal of a clarion, and cheers broke 
from the crowd. 

The power of this air to inspire the weary, ragged, 
starved soldiers of the Sixties with fresh courage and de- 
termination was magical. When a desperate, well-nigh 
hopeless charge was ordered, it was “Dixie” that gave the 
courage to do and die. Men bleeding and dying on the 
battle ground cheered feebly when they heard its thrilling 
notes. Truly “Dixie”. should have a monument erected 

- to its memory in the South. 

Westminster, S. C. 


W. I. DICKSON. 
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Cuti 
icuraSoap 
A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
alone are enough to recommend it 
above ordinary skin soaps, but 
, there is added to these qualities a 
delicate yet effective medication, 
derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
which renders it most valuable in 
overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chaf- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 
Sold throughout the world. A liberal sample - 
nearest depot Botter Drug d Cham Dorp; mule 
bory 4 Sons, 2, Ohartorhouse Ba. London; 8. Towns 


& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 


Walker's 
Magazine Agency 


227 7th Street, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Established 1905 


REFERENCES: National Bank of Augusta 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine 


My Large Club Rate Catalogue advertises 
Magazines aud Books of all the publishers at 
big savings. Orders filled promptly. Every 
purchaser a satisfied one. Once a customer 
always one, I want your orders. 


UNEQUALED SERVICE FOR HANDLING 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ORDERS 


Catalogue sent Free on request. 


I supply thousands throughout the United 
States. Address all orders to 


WALKER'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Health 


** Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs 
certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean 
meats, green vegetables,fruits,etc. 
cured me in a few weeks, My brain 
wer and complexion improved 
j mendously, and I succeeded fi- 
E x nancially." . . Different classes 
of foods cause different diseases, but correct combina- 
Hons casa Sead ee Y E re Rotes 
e Brain iet Cure, let vs. Drugs, ecta 
Fonte (4) Key to Longe « No foods sold. 
G. H. Brinkler, Dept. 53, Washington, D. C. 


fKEXORN:S 


cured to stay cured. A-Corn Salve 
takes them out by the roots. Easy, 
rm sure. No pain, no cutting, no 

anger. 150 at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazino 
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fall fashions we find Some manner to show a consid- 
ourselves plunged in erable portion of the second ma- 
the mazes of the early winter styles, and it is safe to say that terial beneath. This style is especially effective in mourning 
i what is worn now will be worn throughout the cold season. apparel, giving a good opportunity for the use of crepe. 
| The fashions of the present have one great beauty, and that In colored costumes, the underskirt is nearly always faced 
1 


is their adaptability to individual needs. If one lives in the with silk, generally in the color of the dress, or if this be of 


A Present for You 


E have a present for every woman who 

uses Freeman’s Face Powder. Alamb’s 

wool powder puff in a suede leather case 
—a convenient little fitting for your handbag. 

This puff, soft and fluffy, holds a week's 
supply of powder in its hollow center, which 
lightly sifts through the puff as you apply it. 
The case does not in any way suggest a vanity 
case, but looks like a coin purse. You may 
wish to use it for this purpose. 

To secure one of these dainty and attract- 
ive Purse Puffs, buy a box of Freeman's Face 
Powder and send us the little gold seal from 
the inside wrapper with five 2-cent stamps 
towards packing and carrying charges. 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


—soft, fine and fragrant—has a remarkably 
beautifying and beneficial effect on the com- 
plexion—keeping it smooth and youthful. Al- 
though it costs but 25 cents a box, we urge you 
to compare it with any powder manufactured. 
Used by the majority of beautiful stage 
women, it has become known as the “Powder 
of the Stars." * 
Your dealer will have Freeman's Face Pow- 
.der. Ifnot, send to us direct, Address 


FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 25 (11) Cincinnati, Ohio 


REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


No intermediate profits 
Honest Goods at Particularly Low Prices 


Benn's Mohairs are beautiful examples of mod- 
ern improvements in weaving and finishing; 
perfect in texture, soft and silky to handle, and 
with a permanent and shimmering finish. They 
shed dust, wear well, can be cleaned or care- 
fully washed; drape beautifully, and are not 
like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 


“land of the olive and the vine" it is 
only necessary to carry out in soft, sheer, 
thin materials the same ideas that char- 
acterize the somewhat. heavier costumes 
of the land of snow and frost. The 
main lines of both are the same, al- 
though certain fashions are better suited 
to one grade of goods, while certain 
others seem better fitted to a different 
one. 

One of the most pronounced features 
of the present is the use of one-sided ef- 
fects. It was thought that these would 
be reserved for the more dressy costumes, 
but we find them even in the tailor- 
mades. It is not uncommon to see a 
handsome coat with a single wide, soft 
revers of satin, or silk, brought over to 
one side, while there is no mate to it. 
In the dressy evening coats this effect is 
particularly desirable, as indeed, if 
everything a little out of the ordinary 
rut. 

In gowns for reception or evening 
wear this one-sided effect is seen at its 
best. All the lovely laces that are used 
in such profusion are suitable for these 
revers and they are lavishly employed. 

The new embroideries, also, are well 
fitted to such uses. The beauty of the 
new colorings is somewhat bewildering, 
for with somberness the rule in street 
clothing, it gives one something of a 
shock to see the extreme brightness of 
most of the fabrics destined for dressy 
wear. 

The yivid green that distinguished the 
summer season is still used to some ex- 
tent. It is always effective with black. 
In like manner we see a little of a very 
startling purple, but neither of these 
colors rules. It is the combination of 
many tones in one exquisite harmony that 
is the advanced style in everything, 
above all in trimmings. 

We find the most entrancing bands of 
net with designs worked out in myriad 
colors, sometimes in lustrous silk, some- 
times in tiny beads, but always in 
many, many hues and nearly always 
with a border to hold or frame the cen- 
tral design. 

Even a plain street dress can be great- 
ly enlivened by the judicious use of a 
tiny bit of such embroidery, at the base 
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New Collarettes 


mixed goods, of the main tone in the col- 
oring. 

By the way, it is to be brown this 
season. We are to have no choice as to 
color. But brown does not mean any of 
the putty shades, we have only the warm, 
rich, tawny shades and these can be 
worn by every one. The velvets and 
satins, used to trim them, may be of the 
same color or black, contrasts with other 
colors being prohibited. 

Black and white refuses to leave us 
and this means a great deal of gray as 
well. The use of black and white stripes 
makes a very pretty gray effect and this 
is carried out even in velvet. 

This season it is here with greater 
loveliness than ever, soft as a bit of 
satin, wide as cheviot, and as expensive 
as the sellers dare to make it. 

In tailored suits we see velvet with- 
out other trimming, the fancy cutting of 
various sections of a dress being the only 
decoration used. In many cases we do 
not find even a satin facing on collar and 
revers. 

The new taffetas is also made extra 
wide, and extra costly and it has prac- 
tically supplanted satin in our fickle af- 
fections. It resembles messaline as much 
as anything and makes up into beautiful 
gowns. The trimming usually employed 
to embellish it is fringe and this is very 
novel in every kind of dress. The plain 
silk fringe is about the only one used, 
although we have seen a little of the 
fancy ball varieties. 

It seems rather a contradictory state 
of affairs that the heavier fringe is used 
on the lighter fabrics, such as chiffon, 
while the light silk fringe trims even 
cashmere and serge. 

In all fabrics we find two extremes. 
For tailored effects we have the very 
rough, mannish materials, while for 
everything else we have a high luster 
and great softness of texture. 

Sheer fabrics are far from being out 
of date. For waists, especially, we have 
some novelties that are positively be- 
wildering. There is a perpetual search- 
ing for the veiled appearance without the 
use of many materials, and this has 
given rise to the two-tone fabric. It is 
by no means the simple “shot” effect of 
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of a yoke perhaps, or as a very small revers at one side of the — years ago, but various printings upon a single piece of tissue 
tiny yoke. It takes very little to show off the novelty and are used to produce the two, three and even four tone im- 
this little marks the newness of the dress. pression. Stripes are very helpful, too, in doing this. The 
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ze NOA In skirts it is somewhat of a relief to find the tunic taking finer they are the more the vision is misled, and when in ad- 
SREYSTONE MIL a novel form. It now appears as the overdress with a drop dition there is an all-over design printed in shadow style it 


skirt and it has made a distinct hit in this guise. The tunic (Continued on Next Page) 


for dresses, skirts, suits, traveling wear, etc., in 
a varied assortment of weaves and colors, are 


CUT IN ANY LENGTH. 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to your nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded, 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
ART minds Island 


halmers 5c and SE 


card of 12. 


earls as. 


Selected pearly buttons, 
Fish-eye, Bevelled, Smoked, Cup and 
Iridescent Styles. Finest pearl buttons 

_ on the market, Sold by dealers or 
mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for 2c 9-1 and your dealer's 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Don’t ask for just." buttons, "get 
Chalmers Pearls 


HARVEY CHALMERS AND SON 
26 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
AA Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
M Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color, 
S40 AN Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
i 3 z 50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


AGENTS -$4599- A WEEK 


Don't Th P 
EXE" MENDETS 
T 
Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them, Fitany surface, Smooth, Sample box, 10c. Complete box, 
asstd. sizes, 250, postpaid, Wonderful opportunity for live agents. Write 
today, Collette Mfg, Co., Box 113, Amsterdam. N.Y. 


at home for a large Phila: 
Ladies to SEW fim: rood" money: steady | | 
work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices pa. Velvet Coat, Lined With Peau de Cygne. Suit of Mannish Mixture. Col- Broadcloth Suit With Fancy Cut Americanized Reproduction of a Dreco 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. $. Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | Collar of Velvet and Satin Duchess inlaid Jar Trimmed With Satin Facing Jacket Defining Waist Line; "Come Model Made of Double Face Wool Homespun 
With Venetian Lace. Braid Ornament With and Buttons. Cuffs Satin Trim- Revers Ending in Pointed Collar Inlaid —a New Material—With Plaid Back. A Distin- 


mp "APER . , * Long Tassels. Cuffs of Satin Duchess and med. Skirt Finnished Same With Plush. Plush Also Edges Band ished-Looking Coat and “Kenreign” Proof ed 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | Velvet. Front and Back. on Skirts. Y s for Rainy Days. 
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is impossible to separate the colors into their component parts. 
It is time to take warning of an impending change in the cut 
of the sleeve. The kimono effect is soon to be replaced by the 
inset sleeve. Indeed, in the best models this is already ac- 
complished. It is easy to alter the kimono sleeve and obtain 
the same effect, as the sleeve must be plain, and the shoulder 
also plain, even if there be a seam around the armhole. 

The high waist is the rule for all dressy gowns. These in- 
clude the three-piece street dress as well as reception and 
evening gowns. With the three-piece suit we find the waist 
of matching color, but of sheer texture, usually chiffon, and 
with evening dresses one fabric for both waist and skirt is 
imperative, 

The thinnest possible silk stockings are being worn. Even 
when dyed in dark colors the stockings take on a flesh tint 
because of the sheerness of the weave. During the summer 
there was an effort made to popularize hosiery in brilliant 


hues, but the effect is almost too gaudy to appeal to refined 
women. There has, however, been an increased demand for 
high shades in silk hosiery, such as cerise, royal purple, emerald 
green, bright golden yellow, bright blue and crimson. These 
brilliant shades are permissible for evening wear, and are in 
perfect taste. The first idea in Paris had been to use these 
colors for street wear. A peculiar phase of the fashion has 
been that these brilliant-hued stockings are often chosen with 
no regard whatever either to the costume or to the shoes, 
thereby making the contrast more striking and the fashion 
more eccentric. 


About Hairdressing 


Many changes are taking place in hairdressings this sea- 
son, One of the most interesting novelties is a calotte or cap 
brought out by the originator of the flat calotte which attained 
such a vogue when the hair was worn in a mop about the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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5565 AND 5575—LADIES’ COSTUME--In this costume we have a modern 
example of a tailor-made suit. The coat is 28 inches in length, double-breasted 
and with a fairly high closing at the neck, The skirt is a five-gore design, with 
Panel front and back and fitted by darts as well. These suits are made of 
camel’s hair, serge, cheviot, tweed and other rough, mannish fabrics. The coat 
Pattern, 5565, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
three yards of 50-inch material. The skirt pattern, 5575, is cut'in sizes 22 to 30 
inches Waist measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 50-inch material. The 
Patterns can be obtained by sending 15 cents, each, to the office of this magazine. 


41177 —GIRLS' TWO-PIECE DRESS—This two-piece model is pleated down 

€ center of front and back and fastened by buttons along the underarm seam, 
Ustead of opening in the back, as do most children’s frocks. This dress may be 
made of wash materials, linen, gingham, velveteen, plaid or check woolens, cash- 
mere, ete. A guimpe may be worn on cold days. The pattern, 4177, is cut in 
Sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size requires 314 yards of 27-inch material. The 
Pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5606 AND 5621—LADIES’ COSTUME—By combining two simple patterns we 
oat very smart costume, yet one easy to con- 
tèns "A The absolutely plain shirt waist fas- 
S one side. The plain tunic skirt is gx 
bone & five-gore foundation, which has a 
* ped flounce at the lower part, and 
oe P ond be made of a contrasting material, 
walst rely faced to the desired. depth. The 
inch, Pattern, 5606, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
es bust measure. Medium size requires 
o qr of 27-inch material The skirt pat- 
eso: l, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
Mus Medium size requires 25% yards of 
material for the tunic’ and 2% yards 


price of each pattern, 


NNT 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


OU do not have to write a letter when ordering 
patterns. "Tell us the correct number and the 
correct size of each pattern you wish. Send the 
and write your name and 
address plainly and in full. If you do these things 
your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. 


4847 — BOYS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE SUIT — This smart little suit has the 
new and fashionable panel effect, produced by the use of tucks from the 
shoulders to the hem in both front and b.ck. The coat section is high in the 
neck and has long sleeves, "Trousers complete the suit. Wash materials, such 
as galatea, linen, pique, and also velveteen, poplin, cashmere, serge and the 
like, are used for these suits, which are often elaborately braided. The pat- 
tern, 4847, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size requires 3% yards 
of 27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the 
office of this magazine. 


5118 AND 5247—A SHIRT WAIST DRESS—1n this costume we have a plain 
shirt waist, made with the seamless shoulder, but fitted by an under-arm gore, 
combined with a high-waisted Empire skirt, cut with eight gores. In some 
instances the waist may be of one material and the skirt of another, or both 
may be made of cashmere, serge, silk, satin, or other soft fabric. The style is 
excellent for linen, pongee and other wash fabrics. The pattern, 5118, is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 24% yards of 36-inch 
material The skirt pattern, 5247, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 25g yards of 50-inch material. The patterns can be ob- 

tained by sending 15 cents for each to the of- 
fice of this magazine. 


E 5406—LADIES’ EMPIRE DRESS—This one- 
A piece dress is in the Empire style, the leading 
A style of the hour. The waist is plain, except for 

a short tuck at each shoulder in front and the 
little chemisette attached to a standing collar. 
The skirt has four gores, with panel effect in 
front and back. Cashmere, henrietta, fine serge, 
camel’s hair, and numbers of novelty fabrics are 
1 suitable for this dress. The pattern, 5406, is cut 
Medium 


AM 


2 in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure 
Address all orders to Pattern Department, UNCLE % : i i 
eu e-Ineh. goods for the flounce. The patterns REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. E size requires 4% yards of 44-inch material. The 
wu" be obtained by sending 15 cents for each E pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
.'O the office of this magazine.  —————  — — the office of this magazine, 


“Mamma says we have 
something nicer than 
she ever had.” F 


COCGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


The delicious flavor pleases 
the children and the necessary 
habit of cleansing the teeth is quick- 
ly formed. Once they learn the 
pleasure of a clean mouth they will 
never give it up. 

Get this dentifrice that is efficient 
without grit and antiseptic without 
harmful chemicals —that destroys 
decay-germs and leaves the mouth 
sweet, clean and non-acid. 


Send for a generous trial tube. 
We will mail it for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 26 199 Fulton Street New York 


\ Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
—lasting, luxurious, refined 


Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas mer- 
chandise, and 1000 toys and 
games. Let theKiddies see 
the pictures and you'll 
know instantly what will 
please them most. 


Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalog are de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 


Both are free on request. 


Write us todays: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No. 28." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
FREE rre cae, FREE 


Outshines city gas or electricity. Bimple, 
noiseless, odorless, clean, safo, money-sav- 
ing. Guaranteed. Write nearest office for 
catalogue M and learn how to get an 
Aladdin Mant:e Lamp FREE. 
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Original SIEGEL COOPER & CO., Chicago 
During the year 1911 we aimed to secure 


One Million More Customers 
to Shop by Mail at ‘‘Chicago’s Big Store” 


: This has almost been accomplished, proving 

A $5 Richly the popularity of our policy. ‘““The same goods 
Trimmed for less money or better gos for the same 
and Dressy money,” with free delivery from Chicago to your 
^ A home. We aim to ship every order within 24 
Voile Skirt, hours—which means we save you time also. 


$2.95 Large Winter 1911 Catalog FREE 
Write today for your FREE Copy 


Made from fine Italian A $1 50 
evenly woven voile, trim- ? 
med with bands of lustrous Long 
black taffeta silk and C 

broad Strappings sj fancy repe 
silk laced braid. e de- 1 

Sign is one of the fashion- Kimono 
able and becoming plaited Only 
styles, showing tasteful 
arrangement of kilt plaits 95c 
alternated by box plaits A : 

down the center of front E n T 
and back. At the center 
of back a deep inverted 
plait provides graceful 
lines, so the skirt hooks 
invisibly beneath the 
plait. Comes in black 
only, sizes 22 to 30 waist 
measure and 36 to 44 front 
length. 


Order by No. 81AD31 
Price delivered free from 
Chicago to your home 


$295 


Ladies’ long 
Kimono, made of 
Serpentine crepe 
with several rows 
of shirring at the 
a shoulder, front 
" and back. 


Trimmed with fan- 
cy Persian border. 


I 
The colors are 

f pink, light blue, navy, 

: lavender, red or black. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. 

Order by No. 57AD34 
Price delivered free from 


$2.25 for a Regular 
$4 Boy's School Suit 


Boy's Double Breasted 
Blue Serge Suit, made in 
the latest style, Dotüble 
breasted coat, cut long 
with imitation vent 
back, top pocket, 
sleeve trimmed with 
two buttons. Well 
tailored and finished 
throughout. Each 
suit has full peg 
knickerbocker 
pants, well taped, 
and extension 
waist band, 
with one hip 
and two side 
pockets. A 
dressy suit for 
the boys. Sizes 
8 to 16 years. 
Order by No. 
70AD35; price de- 
livered free from 
Chicago to your 
home 


Chicago to your home. 
95c 

$3.50 Wool Sweater 

Special at $1.95 


Smart looking and durable 
wool yarn Sweater made 
double - breasted,  buttoning 
with ten large good pearl but- 
tons, The collar rolls attract- 
ively and fits smoothly. Two 
stylish reinforced hip pockets .. 
and well-shaped sleeves with 
closely knitted cuffs. The bot-! 
tom has rock finishall around. 
Color ; White, Cardinal or Ox- 
ford Gray. Sizes, 32 to 44 
bust measure. 
Order by No. 6AD42 

Delivered free from Chicago 
to your home. 


$1% 


Newest Designs in Handbags. 
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head. The new one is wholly different, however, as it is adjusted over the 
natural knot of hair, and thus stands out much further from the head, 
while the false hair, instead of covering it in a straight cap-like form, 
is laid in soft tresses or waves in five different sections. Thus there are 
attached to the calotte foundations five somewhat thick, short braids. 
These are lightly waved, and after the calotte is adjusted to its position 
at the crown of the head these five braids or tresses form a beautiful 
swirl about the knot. 

In making this dressing the hair is parted in the middle or at the side, 
given a good wave, and then drawn down low over the ears, completely 
covering them, and the ends arranged in a close knot at the back. Over 
this the calotte is pinned, and then are arranged the swirls or tresses 
which lie loosely about the knot. 

When the dressing is complete it seems as if the hair were just lightly 
and naturally in a soft succession of swirls. The very smartest women 
in Paris are now affecting this style. 

Girls from 15 to 20 years of age wear the hair cut off in front; that 
is, bobbed like that of a child. The bobbed hair falls well over the ears, 
is waved and the ends turned under. The back hair is then knotted at 
the back and the new swirling calotte is adjusted. With the hair dressed 
low in this fashion, a number of styles in false front are employed. Some 
of these are so arranged that the natural hair passes over them, while 
others are pinüed on in front, completely covering the top of the head. 
Nearly everybody is wearing a small fringed bang, artificial in nine cases 
out of ten, because women do not like to cut off the hair in front, as 
fashions change so quickly. 

Much use is still made of puffs and small curls. The Madame Re- 
camier style of hairdressing is considerably affected by stage people and 
young women who dress in extreme style, but the great vogue is for 
the parted hair drawn over the ears. -Long braids are not so much used 
as they were formerly, the present styles tending towards arrangements 
which show the natural shape of the head. 

Some new hair ornaments are being shown. Notable among these 
is a tucking comb with three rings or extensions at the top, throu£h 
which the braid is passed to form coils. A special pattern of this de- 
scription has hooks to which the ends of the braids may be attached. 
With this comb, which is patented, the dressing may be made before 
adjusting to the hair. 

Another simpler comb, also patented, has two knobs or horns at the * 
side, about which the hair can be twisted when dressing. Both styles 
of these combs are having a considerable movement. 


Women's Silk Hose, 
3 pairs for $1.00 


Boot Silk Hosiery, made of Pure Silk. 
This Ladies’ silk stocking is without ques- 
tion the best wearing silk hose on the 
market, its features are shown by the 
indication of arrows—a single pair will 
convince you and make you a satisfied 
customer. 

Order by No. 18AD39; price e A ge $100 
free from Chicago in your borea 

per pair, 3 pairs for è 


FREE 
GN GINAL 


7f. up OOPER & 0 DELIVERY 
Wh prm iil dile 
OUR GUARANTEE If you are not pleased GEL FROM € M 

—more than satisfied—with any arti- RC 
cle, return itat our expense, and we TO 


will refund your money as cheer- "HH 4l CA AG o Y 
fully as we accept it. Address Dept. — NR c unt 


AD for FREE 168 page Catalog. 


We Want to Send You Our New Free (X 
Fall wit... Catalog 274 Style Books 


Contains 100 pages of money-saving items. Forin- it Will 
a stance : Laundry Soap, 256 ca bar; Baking Powder, 12%c Save You 
à can; ; Toilet Soap, (8cakebox), 123e, Quality guaranteed— - 
30 Days' Trial—No Money in Advance Big Money 
Pre with o lera for our ARANTEED E E 
1500 miums Giventib RIS, Write a postal for On Groceries, Clothing, 
a cent at exten cout” Gee for yourself the money you can save on our Furniture, Shoes an 
e € 
FACTORY-TO-BAMILY Plan, "Weite for it All Other Household Give 
CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. C672, CHICAGO Supplies. Free with $10 order E 


? The fact that Parisian manufacturers are now producing new styles 

x O m E of t h p S e as C n 5 in combs, and featuring them more extensively than formerly, is a fairly 
' 

Button Novelties 


strong indication of an immense future revival of combs and other hair 
ornaments, 


Fads and Fancies 


HE tendency seems to be toward the better grade of corset forms, pur- 
chasers apparently having made up their minds that it is economy 
to pay a little more for a better grade of goods. 


URING the winter season there will be no attempt made to depart 

from the straight line of current mode. Skirts are still narrow, but 
owing to a little extra fullness, which is artfully concealed under an 
apparently tight seam, they do not hamper the movements in walking. 


THE draped fichu will be largely used. Fichus made of a single flounce 
xu or edge of maline, from twelve to eighteen inches wide, have gained 
u Aerolite” Buttons Made in America (About ‘Two-thirds Size) favor with the French. "These fichus are plain in the back, or caught up 


Pom 


a P 


in the center. The front ends are caught up and meet in a similar manner, 
or they may be crossed and-attached at the bust under small rosettes. A 
very attractive novelty is a fichu arranged into folds and mitered into a 
point in the back, the front ends reaching to the Waistline. To the front 
edge of the right side may be attached a plaited, graduated frill to be 
pinned over on the opposite side when worn, thus making a combination 
of a fichu and a side frill. 


RANCIS, the Parisian costumer, is still using the broad hanging back 

piece, varied in many ways, on his skirts. One model shows a wide box 
plait with small plaits at each side. Another, three close set box plaits 
forming a loose hanging back. Another shows small side plaits running 
to the bottom of the skirt, each pressed flat. With the straight line at 
the back he uses the soft, slightly full movement for the fronts of the 
skirts, giving a new and pleasing effect. 


HE colorings of the season's satins and silks are loveiier than ever be- 

fore. Changeable silks are shown in beautiful shades, a new color com- 

bination being gray, blending with lavender and blue. Prices, governed by 
the width and quality of the goods, range up to $6.00 a yard. 


LWAYS insist upon being properly fitted with shoes. Do not force 

your foot for appearance’s sake into a shoe that is even a shade too 
short or too narrow. The shoes should protect the foot without disturbing 
the natural position of it. 


HE new tailored suits show stripes in quarter inch widths and fine 
stripings, broad stripes not being seen. Used in reverse directions 
these materials look very smart. 


HE new suitings are thick, warm, yet very soft and light. Ratine cor- 
duroy is being considerably used in combination with a thick, very 
soft serge. 


A em e 


8519—LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE--This simple, comfortable garment is entirely plain in 
both front and back. A few gathers at the neck in front provide the fullness needed at the bust, 
and a peplum below the waistline holds the garment. in place. Cashmere and henrietta are 
both good fabrics for a dressing sacque, and wash silk, challis, mercerized gingham and cotton 
crepe are also suitable. The pattern, 3519, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine. 


4715—LADIES' KIMONO-—The plain kimono is generally the most comfortable of the many 

styles in which this garment is made. Our illustration shows a gown which is plain in front, 

fastening well over at the side and which has a center back seam. The gown may be made either 

high or low in the neck and with full length or short sleeves as preferred, the pattern providing 
\ 


Peerless Fashions 
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for both modes of finish. The pattern, 4715, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 73% yards of 36-inch materidl. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to i 
the office of this magazine. 


2882—LADIES' SACQUE APRON—The sacque apron covers the entire dress, and the example 
herewith illustrated is made for either a high neck and long sleeve finish or for square neck with 
sleeves of any length desired. No material quite equals gingham for an apron, but calico, 
sateen and other inexpensive wash materails are also suitable. The pattern, 2882, is cut in 
sizes 32, 36? 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine 


5102—LADIES' HOUSE DRESS—A house dress, to be appropriate, should always be simple, 
and the model illustrated possesses this quality. The plain bodice is made seamless at the 
shoulder, but is seamed down the center of the back, so that narrow materials may be used 
without piecing on the arms. The skirt has a plain panel front and is gathered at the sides 
and back. Flannel, challis, cashmere, gingham, cotton crepe, etc., are all suitable for this 
dress. The pattern, 5102, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 


4640—LADIES' SEMI-PRINCESS DRESS—The graceful princess panel in the front is 
retained in this dress, but the sides and back have the waist and skirt in separate parts. At the 
neck there is a small yoke, and the tucked sleeves may be full length or shortened as desired. 
Cashmere, serge, silk, linen, crepe materials, in either silk or cotton, and novelty fabries, are 
suitable for this dress. The pattern, 4640, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 734 yards of 36-inch material The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine. 


2952—CHILD'S SACQUE APRON—This plain little apron may be made of gingham, of 
white crossbar lawn or of other wash fabrics. The collar may be of white lawn and lace, and 
made detachable, so that it can be changed often. Many people prefer to cut the neck a little 
low in round or square outline, and the edges of the opening may then be edged with embroidery 
or lacé. The pattern, 2952, is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size requires 3% yards of 
27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5616—MISSES' DRESS—The little one-piece dress is a delightful.feature of the present 
season's styles. Every one is wearing it, and the young girl who can make her own dresses 
had better try the design shown herewith. It is suitable for cashmere, henrietta, mercerized 
gingham and any other soft fabric, while the deep pointed yoke may be of lace, embroidery or 
tucking. The pattern, 5616, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this 
magazine. 


4773—DOLL’S SET—This set for the girl doll consists of a dress and a cape. There are 
always pieces remaining from the dresses of the big people of the family which can serve for 
dolly's dress, and if the material be a bright plaid or stripe, so much the better. For the cape 
also a warm, bright color is pretty and pleasing to the little owner of the doll. The pattern, 
4773, is cut in sizes for dolls measuring from 14 to 26 inches in length from crown to sole. To 
make for an 18-inch doll 134 yard of 27-inch material will be required for the dress, and % 
yard the same width for the cape. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the 
ofüce of this magazine. 


5150—CHILD'S TUCKED DRESS—This pretty dress for a very little girl has the materal 
tucked in both front and back across the shoulders to the usual depth of a yoke. The front of 
the dress forms a plain panel, while the center of the back is broken by the line of closing. 
Batiste, lawn, cashmere or challis will make up prettily in this style. The pattern, 5150, is cut 
in sizes % 1, 3 and 5 years. Medium size requires 1% yard of 36-inch material The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5071—CHILD'S DRESS—The busy woman will be glad of this design, which can be made in 
an hour and takes only a scrap of material. The dress is in two pieces, the back and the front. 
each having one-half the sleeve cut in one with them. The two portions are joined along the 
shoulder and on the outside of the arm, and a band of trimming at this point will add greatly 
to the effect of the little frock. The pattern, 5071, is cut in sizes 1, 3, 5 and 7 years. Medium 


size requires 1% yard of 36-inch. material The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this magazine. 
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DON’T MISS IT—WRITE TODAY 


For a Free Copy of 
this Beautiful and 


Comprehensive 
Holiday Gift Book 


T contains hundreds of 

practical Xmas Gifts 
suitable for every mem- 
ber of the family—and at 
prices lower than have 
ever been attempted 
before. 


U.R. 320—Smart New Mannish Blouse—the hit and 
Tage of the season. Made by one of the largest 
makers of Men’s fine Custom-made Shirts 
in thecountry. The material is fine quality 
Soisette, a soft fine weave that can hardly 
be distinguished from pure silk; washes 
beautifully and wears splendidly.  Typi- 
cally mannish and delightfully smart in 
style, cut with a straight shallow front and 
back yoke and regular shirt sleeves set in 


tailor-stitched arm-holes without any ful- 
ness. One oí those smart 
new soft turnover collars 


buttoning across front with pretty white pearl buttons affords 


U.R. 31— The new 


WAIST jaunty neck completion. This collar as well as oe gl French ‘aviator Cap—A 
N0.U.R.320 4 link button cuffs are made of the same material as the waist, an delightfully smart lit- 
Tu "F collar is detachable. The closing is made visibly through the 


$1.00 


made. 


if preferred. White only. 
and service than any $2.00 waist made, Sizes, 
32 to 44 bust measure. 


U.R. 341—A skirt that 
is stylish, service- 
able and an actual 
saving to you. 
finePanamaCloth, 
well-fitting, styl- 
ish and well 
The ex- 
cellent wearing 
qualities of the 


Postage 


of 


front plait with fine white pearl buttons. The tie which goes 
with the waist is of self material and may also be used as a belt 
Better in appearance, workmanship 


prepaid. . . . 


U.R.321—Stylish,double- 
breasted coat sweater 
for ladies or misses, of 
extra quality Worsted, 
kmtinafancy Jacqu- 
ard stitch, Cardinal 
red, gray or white. It 
is a sweater of trim 
shaping care- 
ful knitto 


tle knitted cap that the 
chic Parisienne has 
adapted for motoring, 
skating,outdoorsports 
and general cold 
weather usages. Knit- 
ted of very thick, soft, 
fleecy Australian 
Worsted in a fancy 
stitch, with border of 
contrasting color. For 
ladies, young girls and 
children, No size re- 
quired. Colors; Ali white, 
navy blue, cordinal 
ved or Oxford gray; 


e ” S 


Popular 


Weaves 


or white with navy 
blue, cardinal red, 
Oxford gray, light 


material and conform 


theexceptional 


style of this | lines of Woe ae SIC: take 
model make it the fig- der. Postage 69 

all the nore re- ure in Prepaid e . [LU 
markable at | semi- “AVI , 
the low price fitted AVIATOR , 
offered. The effect CAP 

skirt is one of andis 

thefashionable smart- 

new six-gored ly fin- 

models and dis- ished 


plays a modi- 
fied Paquin 
panel effect at 
both front and 
back. Handsome 
black satin covered 
buttons finish the 
over -lapping panel 


shapely new 
style shawl 
collar and 
two deep 


patch pockets. 
Two rows of fine 
white pearl but- 


ends, front and back | iz The ME | 
with striking effect. back cuffs and low- | 
'The closing is made er edge are knit 1 
visibly under the in a close firm | 
side of the back PEPA sip re e 
panel. else can a sweater h 
Colors: Black òr of similar fine quali- p 
Navy Blue. Sizes: 22 ue upiera E 
to 30 inches waist n E 
pe: measure; 37 to 43 skirt 2 eed "yi ps 7 
A . >J e 
SKIRT etii . Express press Prepaid. SWEATER 
No. U R. 341 è U.R.321 


$2.50 $1.98 $1.98 


YOU PAY 
NOTHING EXTRA 
For Postage or Ex- 
press. e Prepay 
these Charges to 
YOUR HOME. 


WE 1 
GUARANTEE Si Gafond Go 
RC CE tibay AITBSOTA NIU NEW YORK. 


Address Dept. U.R. 


Footwear 


This season’s fashions show 
foot-wear made from soft, suede- 
finished calfskin in strong demand. 
Always buy good shoes. It pays 
in the end. Have three pairs al- 
ways at hand—a heavy pair for 
walking, a best pair and a pair for 
thé house. This will mean rest for 
the feet, rest for the shoes, and 
longer usefulness to both. Orien- 
tal effects, which include East In- 
dian styles, are the novelty feat- 

ures of the season, together with a revival of 
certain features of the early Victorian period. 


Chinese Shoe 


New Sachet Case 


A new idea in the way of 
a pendant sachet is being 
shown by Gimbel Brothers, 
New York. The illustration 
shows one of these pendants, 
which is two inches in diam- 
eter, opened. This ornament 
may be suspended from the 
neck on a small chain or nar- 
row velvet ribbon. 'The scent 
is contained in eircular 
pieces of absorbent paper, 
the sides of the pendant hav- 
ing small openings to admit 
of the escape of the odor. 
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6—Fancy wool combination in black and white. 

7—Scotch diagonal with boncle dots. 

8—Reversible suiting with tweed effect. 

9—Scotch mixture; navy and white, with green 
stripes. 


I—Worsted check in black and white. 

2—New fancy serge, loosely woven. 

3—Pekin Stripe in black and white. 
4—Mannish cloth in two shades of gray. 
5—Suiting novelty; black ground, white stripes. 


Hand-embroidered; light blue silk; figures 
in pink, green and yellow. 
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1. Baby Irish. 2. Swiss flounce. 3. Real Venise. 4. "Venise band. 5. Swiss flounce, 
open work effect. 6. Wide-band imitation Venise, 7. Band of real Venise. 8. Imitation lace, 
Venise pattern. 9, Fine imitation of heavy Venise all-over. 10. Venise edging. 11. Swiss 
flounce, 12. Swiss galloon with filet insertion. 13. Edge of Princess lace. 14. Edge of real 
Venise. 15. Wide band of Princess lace. 16. Swiss flounce, new design. 17. Swiss embroid- 
ered flounce. 18. Beautiful design in eyelet embroidery. 


HE unusual beauty of the new laces and embroideries shown this 

fall are much remarked. They are sure to be largely used. There 

are Irish effects and inserts of flat Venise in many patterns. The 
new designs in colored embroideries are especially handsome. In this 
Style of embroidery couching is much used. A beautiful flounce in ecru 
batiste had threads in à self-tone couched to the fabric with cross-threads 
of old rose and Copenhagen blue. White threads were couched to a white 
batiste foundation by lavender and emerald green threads. | Quite a 
humber of these new embroideries are using touches of the vivid East 
India colors, emerald green and yellow. 


w x w 


HITE veils of soft, silky mesh, bordered on the sides. are worn as 

much as ever. Some of these measure upwards of fifty inches in 
" length and about twenty inches in width. Although very attrac- 
tive, they are comparatively inexpensive. 


“I wish that every woman would try Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream this winter. There's really nothing like it for the 
skin and complexion in cold weather." 


This dainty, snow-white liquid is so pleasant to use—so delightful in its 
effect on the skin—that you have but to try it to become a constant user. 


Hinds "imona C 
[| n S Almond r e a m 
used every day will prevent all discomfort from CHAPPING, windburn and 
the skin troubles of cold weather. It is so delicate, refined and gentle in its 
action that it will not injure nor irritate the most sensitive skin.— 
It is guaranteed not to cause a growth of hair. 

Mothers find Hinds Cream an excellent and safe treatment for 
skin ailments of babies. 


Men who shave find it a great help in softening the beard, 
relieving cuts and keeping the skin soft and healthy. 


Price 50c a bottle. Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid 
by us if not obtainable. Be sure to get the genuine Hinds 
oney and Almond Cream—Do not accept a substitute. 


Trial bottle and booklet sent free on request. 


The Hinds Cream Girl CALENDAR "7: 


Size 11x46 inches—A beautiful Art Panel, unsurpassed at the price. 
Exquisite in style and color, full of life and interest. No advertising 


on the front. Our supply is limited. Write us NOW. 
A. S. HINDS 31 WEST STREET 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


: "These very comely and comfortable indoor garments for winter wear are becom- 
ing very popular. They may be had in either wool or cotton materials. 


w * ye 


ITH reference to the vogue of lace. it should be understood that both heavy 
and thin varieties are equally fashionable. There is also variety in color- 


. ing—white, black and champagne laces being shown. Champagne lace 
promises to be very popular. 
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Souths Most Famous Cake-ITlaker 


66 OME is home where there is a good 

cook at the helm," is a familiar say- 

ing. “All cooks are not ‘born cooks’ 

but become good cooks by training 
and experience," says Mrs. Bettie Lyle Wilson, the 
South's most famous cake-maker. “They may have 
failures but do not become discouraged and give up, 
but keep on trying until they meet with success and 
the work becomes a pleasure instead of a task and 
they hardly ever have a failure. It certainly is very 
necessary, if you wish to have good results, to have 
the kitchen furnished with all the up-to-date utensils 
needed in preparing a good meal, which will make the 
‘work much easier and more successful. Have all the 
proper ingredients at hand and a good, reliable cook 
book to consult. Cookery becomes an art with some 
housekeepers; they are so much interested in it that 
they become wonders in the culinary department. A 
true wife and mother desires above all things a 
happy home; and one of the surest ways to accom- 
plish this is to live within her husband’s means, econ- 
omize as best she can, and have well prepared, simple, 

wholesome meals.” 

That Mrs. Wilson, of Nashville, Tenn., has fol- 
lowed the suggestions and advice she gives, her repu- 
tation as a cook and maker and decorator of cakes is 
proof ‘positive. Her kitchen, with its gas ranges, 
which look as if they had just been bought, so clean 
and neat is everything, and orderly, has everything in 
place. Her economy is to “Get the best of everything, 
and never waste a dust of anything." 

Mrs. Wilson has made cakes for Presidents and 
for crowned heads of Europe. 

One Christmas she made cakes for President Roose- 
velt and his cabinet. President Taft, then Secretary 
of War, munched a piece of Mrs. Wilson's *Devil's 
Fruit Cake" with the enjoyment of a college boy. 

Her cakes have found a place of honor on the table 
of the head of the Republic of Brazil, they have graced 
that of the late King Edward of England, and have 
tickled the palate of the King of Austria. 

She.made a birthday cake, decorated with the 
"Gates-ajar", and sent it to Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, and was rewarded 
with an autograph letter from the 
famous authoress. 

At the Tennessee State Fair, 
held in. Nashville last fall, Mrs. 
Wilson was chairman of. the De- 
partment of Domestic : Science. 
She had made and decorated a 
cake in honor of the five directors 
of the Woman’s Department. Five 
yellow jonquils, molded out of 
candy by the deft fingers of the 
culinary artist, held five little wax 
tapers, reflecting the beauty and 
brilliancy of the five charming 
women. 

One day, during the fair, a 
luncheon was given by the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. Seated 
at one of the tables were three 
guests of honor, Secretary of War, 
J. M. Dickinson, General Freder- 
ick Dent Grant and Major George 
Goethals, chairman of the Panama 
Canal Commission. Mrs. W. G. 
Ewing, of Nashville, with a gra- 
ciousness characteristic of the 
Southern woman, in a few cordial 
words presented the cake in be- 
half of the Woman’s Department 
to General Grant. General Grant, 
all smiles in replying, said “he had 
taken many things, but it was the 
first time he had ever taken the 
cake.” 

Mrs. Wilson was born and reared in the blue-grass 
region of Tennessee, “The Middle Basin”. As Bet- 
tie Lyle she was known as a sweet, modest, retir- 
ing girl. Her former school girl friends wonder 
today at “Bettie’s success” and ask of her where 
did she get her talent, or rather how did she find it? 

. T] acquired it by paying close attention to the de- 
tails in the culinary line," she tells them. 


RS. WILSON first came into prominence as an 

artist in her work during the Tennessee Centen- 

nial in 1896, when she molded with icing the head of 

Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, chairman of the Woman's 

Department of the Centennial, and one of the most 

beautiful women in the South. It was pronounced 
by the friends of Mrs. Kirkman a perfect likeness. 

But Bettie Lyle Wilson was not ambitious to mold 
heads with clay or chisel them out of marble. She 
left that for Zolway, Enid Yandell, Miss Kinney 
and others. . Heads molded with delicious icing she 
felt was a waste of energy and good stuff. 

Of delicate health and for many years almost an 
invalid, her first work in cake-making, candy-making 
and experimenting with icing was merely a pastime 
to exercise a tired mind; draw it from other things. 

The cakes and icing so delicious that she made just 
to please her friends then, now are the subject of 
orders she receives at her home and at her own price. 


Mrs. Wilson In Her Dining Room Decorating Mints. 


By ALMA RITTENBERRY 


She has never taken a cooking lesson in her life. 
Yet she says that the greatest pleasure she has de- 
rived from her work is that she has taught at little 
or no expense to them, so many girls and women how 
to cook and serve, which has made them self-sus- 
taining. * 

Mrs. Wilson is the originator of the soft icing used 
in fancy decoration. She says, “I discovered the 


Mrs. Bettie Lyle Wilson 


A Bride's Cake In the Shape of a Fan 


steaming process fourteen years ago, when trying to 
keep the icing from running off of a cake, as so often 
happens when the icing is not cooked quite enough. 

“Finding that the icing was slipping off the cake, 
I picked up a spatula, scraped off the mass into a 
dish, put it over a pan of boiling water, added a little 
acid and in a few minutes discovered that it was a 
mound of soft, creamy icing that could be handled 
in any way one wished. 

“It may require a little practice to use this recipe 
successfully, but it will pay in the end. So many 


At the Desk Is Miss Sallie Higgins, Her Secretary 


have taught and sold my icing recipe that I have 
decided to publish it that the rest of the world 
may know of my discovery. 

"Beat the whites of six eggs smoothly, use one 
and one-half cups of water, three cups of sugar and 
juice of one-half lemon. Boil syrup until it drops 
from the spoon or until the water is all cooked out, 
then beat the syrup a little at the time while cooking 
into the whites, letting the last of syrup cook until 
it strings. Put this pan of icing over another that is 
deeper and will hold water to make good steam. Beat 
this gently, adding juice of lemon a little at a time. 

“In a short time this will thicken and when it piles 
up without sinking it is ready to decorate with. You 
ean use this at any stage, but the decorating icing 
requires more cooking than the plain. If it does not 
seem to dry or get stiff enough, add a little good phos- 
phate baking powder before taking from the fire. You 
ean use tartaric acid if preferred to lemon juice, but 
lemon juice being a natural vegetable acid is more 
wholesome and makes a beautiful white icing." 


RS. WILSON is especially gifted in fancy and 
artistic decorations. All of her wonders in icing 
are achieved with the skilful handling of paper tubes. 
“I guard my scissors as if they were diamonds," 
she says. 

She scorns the regular pastry tubes, using fine but 
thick white paper in making her tubes, clipping them 
into the desired shape at the pointed ends. 

Her fancy cakes are often molded as tulips and 
decorated as such. Her decorations in violets, morn- 
ing-glories, jonquils, fox-gloves, or in any flower that 
strikes her fancy, are marvelous in their perfection 
of beauty in coloring and detail, perfect likenesses to 
Nature's own beautiful flowers. 

Her candies, decorated mints and bonbons are none 
the less beautiful and marvels of artistic workman- 
ship in her chosen work. 

She is frequently called by telegram to some mil-° 
lionaire's home, whose wife wants beauty and origi- 
nality in her cakes and favors when giving a lunch- 
eon, dinner or reception. Chicago knows her work ; so 
does Washington and St. Louis. 

She goes in answer to the tele- 
grams because she loves her work 
and has made a success of it, for 
Mr. Wilson supports the family, 
which consists of husband, wife 
and a little eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter of the house. 

Mrs Wilson’s career—for it is 
nothing else but a career, refutes 
the charge that the art of cooking 
is dying out in the South. While 
skill and economy since the war 
have become a necessary art to cul- 
tivate, many of the old savory 
dishes of “black mammy's" of an- 
te-bellum fame are yet served by 
the later generation. 


President Taft's Favorite 


Hundreds, thousands of women 
in the South are today making a 
good living by catering and cake- 
making, but the most famous of 
them is Bettie Lyle Wilson, who 
is a sweet, womanly woman of a 
retiring disposition, devoted to her 
husband, little daughter and to 
her beautiful and artistic home: 

I give here her recipe for the 
Devil’s Fruit Cake, of which 
President Taft is so fond: 

“One pound flour, browned and 
sifted; one pound butter, one 
pound sugar, twelve eggs, four 

pounds raisins, one pound home-made citron, one 

pound crystallized cherries and pineapple mixed, ope 
pound almonds cut fine and soaked over night in 
rose water, one pound pecan meats cut small, one 
glass grape jelly, half-glass good cordial, one glass 
good whisky or brandy. Tablespoon each powdered 
allspice, cinnamon and nutmeg and teaspoon pow- 
dered cloves. Soak all the fruit twelve hours in 
whisky. Cream together butter and sugar, add to 
them egg yolks beaten very light, then the cordial, 
spices and jelly. Put in next two teaspoons melted 
chocolate, next add the whites of eggs beaten stiff 
and part of the flour and add to the mixture. Put 

in nuts last of all. If nuts are left out put in a 

third more fruit. Bake several times, keeping a 

vessel of water in the oven until almost done.” 

A eake rich in ingredients which will only take 
a sound digestive apparatus to appreciate it. 


German Stew 


OAK one and one-half cups of pea beans over night. 
In the morning parboil, rinse and put on to cook in 
two quarts of hot water. Cook for an hour, then add 
three pounds of the breast of lamb and two or three 
onions ; cook slowly until done, adding five or six pota- 
toes sliced ; salt and pepper about twenty minutes -be- 
fore serving. 
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HAVE in my possession a 
cotton dress made by my 
mother in 1806—more than 
a hundred years ago. It 
took her almost a year to make the garment. Now, 
doubtless, the whole thing could be accomplished within 
twenty-four hours. At least, during the Cotton Exposi- 
tion, held in Atlanta in the fall of 1881, a lot of cotton 
was picked, ginned, spun, woven into cloth, dyed, cut 
out and made into full suits in which Governor Colquitt 
and several friends ap- j 
peared at a reception at 
ten o'clock the very same 
evening of the day on 
which the cotton was 
picked from the patch in 
the morning. Now, if such 
an exploit could be accom- 
plished in  gentlemen's 
clothing, why not a cotton 
frock such as I am de- 
seribing, be made in so 
short a time? 

At the time she made 
the dress, my mother was 
sixteen years of age. She 
lived with her mother and 
older sisters on a farm in 
what was then known as 
Columbia county, Georgia. 
Now it is a part of Mc- 
Duflie county, a short dis- 
tance below where the 
flourishing town of Thom- 
son is situated, at a point 
then known as White Oak, 
twenty-six miles from Au- 
gusta. At one time White 
Oak was an important 
point and often mentioned 
in the gazeteers of the day. 

Times then wefe some- 
what different from what 
they are now. Whitney 
had just invented the cot- 
ton gin, but it had been in- 
stalled only in a few im- 
portant places. Many well 
to do farmers and even 
whole neighborhoods had 
not yet consented to. try 
this “new fangled" ma- 
chine, and the separation 
of lint from the cotton seed was done entirely by hand, 
a task being four pounds of lint cotton per week for 
each head of a family working at night, in addition to 
the usual field work. This took at least two years for 
a hand to turn out what is known as a bale of cotton. 


UT the young people of that day were as ripe for 
fun and frolic as they are today. They were in the 
habit of getting up “cotton picking parties”, which con- 
sisted of all the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
meeting some night at early candle-light in the home of 
one of the party, to pick cotton and have a merry-go- 
round. Each one was expected to pick as much cotton, 
the seeds of which would fill the picker’s shoe. Woe be 
unto the swain who sported a No. 9 shoe! Unto him 
was a task, indeed. Often it was whispered that his 
No. 1-footed Dulcenia would deftly help him fill up his 
Shoe, after her own was full. It is said it took the cot- 
ton picked from three shoes’ full of seed to make a dress 
like my mother’s. After cotton picking was over an 
elaborate supper was served, and it consisted of all the 
good things the women folks could get up. (And they 
had good table fixings in those days !) 

After the supper came a regular love feast among the 
young ones, or maybe a real “old Virginia reel", when 
the boys would “dance all night 'till broad daylight, 
and go home with the girls in the morning.” 

Thus the cotton was picked. After picking it re- 
quired two whole days for one woman to card and spin 
enough on the old-fashioned wheel to make a dress. 
The thread was then dyed in indigo. Before the intro- 
duction of the cotton gin, indigo was a staple product 
of Georgia, but after the gin came into general use cot- 
ton proved more profitable than indigo, and indigo lost 
its place, 1 

At that period indigo was planted and worked as 
Closely as cotton is now, and even after it was grown 
th? work was hardly half done, as the stems had to be 
cut into pieces and subjected to hot water for several 
days afterwards, going through a chemical process in 
alkaline solutions to precipitate the dye which, at that 
time, fell in the shape of mud and had to be dried. I 
mention this to show how much work my mother had to 


Cotton Dress Over 100 Vears Old 


By DR. R. J. MASSEY 


Picture of Dress from Photograph. 


do when she raised the indigo to 
dye her dress. The warp of this 
dress was of the regular copperas 
dye, so that the delicate blending 
of these two colors made a soft, yellowish blue dress 
very much admired. On the skirt was a delicate wreath 
of flowers embroidered in white thread, which was also 
spun by my mother. In those days there were no 
Coats’-mile-end, zephyr or chenille to help the dress 
along, or to help the embroiderer along. 

For the time, the make- 
up was considered most 
beautiful and modish, and 
the young wearer at par- 
ties in the neighborhood at 
Appling, the county site— 
and even at balls and en- 
tertainments in the city of 
Augusta, then the center 
of culture and fashion of 
middle Georgia — was of- 
ten highly complimented 
for the style and design of 
her beautiful dress. Then 
girls got dresses about 
once every two or three 
years. They were not for- 
tunate enough to get one 
at every whim or change 
of the moon, as is too 
much the lot of the pres- 
ent belle. 

This dress was carefully 
folded up, placed away, 
and in after years was of- 
ten in demand at “old 
tacky parties", “colonial 
receptions” and other fan- 
ciful meetings. Various 
young ladies in Gaines- 
ville, Madison, Greensboro 
and Atlanta have ap- 
peared at such parties in 
this old dress. 

One hundred ‘years ago 
when it took my mother 
from the first of March 
till the first of November 
to plant the cotton and the 
indigo, and to work them 
herself in the field before 
the dress was completed, 
times were very different 
from what they are now. At that time Georgia had 
only some thirty-five or forty counties, and her popula- 
tion was only a half million. The state did not have a 
city of ten thousand people within her borders, and 
only one house which could boast five stories high, and 


it was the brag of the state. 


Savannah had only about five thousand people, and 
half of them were negroes. She had only one Baptist 
church, one Methodist, one Episcopal, óne Lutheran, 
and a Catholie church. 

‘Augusta — the next biggest town — had about two 
thousand people, and a bank of three hundred thousand 
dollars capital, which was boasted of throughout the 
whole South. 

Milledgeville, which was then established as the capi- 
tal of the state, had only one elegant building, and that 
was the State House, which, compared to the State 


Capitol of today, was but a small affair. She was noted, 
- however, for being the head of navigation on the Oco- 


nee river, where boats of thirty tons or less carried 
large quantities of tobacco and cotton to Darien. She 
was also famous for fine shad. 


T that time Georgia had three towns that are now 

extinet. Frederica, for many years the favorite 
residence of General Oglethorpe, her first Governor; 
Petersburg, in Elbert county, which was a place of con- 
siderable importance, and which had a fine trade by flat 
boats to Augusta, carrying much cotton and tobacco 
down there; and then there was Sunbury, which en- 
joyed the distinction for many years of being the only 
town in the state whose high school had an appropria- 
tion from the state of Georgia. 

The wonderful state of preservation which this cot- 
ton dress shows today after more than one hundred 
years, should teach us a fact in economics. That is, 
that cotton is the most wonderful product of the world 
in lasting properties. Wool has in it more or less of 
animal oil, flax has in it more or less vegetable oil, and 
when these oils begin to decompose, the fibers of the 
textures disintegrate, but not so with cotton. This fact 
should teach the world that cotton should be the most 
lasting fabric now known to mankind. 
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It’s Baker’s 
and 
It’s Delicious 


beans, scientifically blended, it is of 
the finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 1b., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 
lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


| — " 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
Your Thanksgiving or Christmas Dinner will 
not be complete without this dessert par 
excellence. To have it rich, but whole- 
some and digestible, use 


EN ta » | araus = s ED ! 
QA warten BAKER A eo ors cal 
Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
BORDEN’S 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’ 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk with one EM 
fourth cups of water. Beateighteggs very light, 
add to them half the milk and Beat Both together ; 
stir in gradually one pound of crumbled crackers; 
then add one pound suet (chopped fine )» one 
grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful cloves, a pinch of salt, and two pounds 

of raisins (weighed after stonin 

and cutting them); lastly, ad 

the remainder of the milk. ‘Pour 

ig i DE mould E steam 

. Se 
Fay rve v with vanilla 
Write for 

Borden's Recipe Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
* Leaders of Quality '* 
New York 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Apt § 


a er er in colors, none just PES 
the dishes look, and giving over recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, Pidi -—- 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
es, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro- 
cers name, If he doesn't 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
c stamp for pint sample, 
or | 5c for 2-quart package, 


CHARLES 8. KNOX CO. 


306 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will send ab- 
solutely free the celebrated picture “Yard of Roses,” in 
ten beautiful colors, to anyone sending 4 cents to pay post- 
age. Offer good only 20 days. Address 


ART PICTURE CLUB, 221 West 8th Street, Topeka, Kan. 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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ristmas Menu 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


RANBERRY SAUCE—Wash one quart of cranberries, then put 
them into a saucepan with one pint of water; let them simmer 
gently until each berry bursts open. Then remove the cover of 
the pan, add two cupsful of sugar, and let them boil for twenty 
minutes without the cover. The cranberries must never be 

stirred from the time they are placed on the fire. 'Phis is an unfailing 
recipe for excellent cranberry sauce. 


“See How Easy it is, Tilly?” 
Show the new girl just once what can be done with Jell-O and 
then you will always be sure of one fine dish for dinner. She may spoil 
everything else, but she will make a fine dessert of YSTER LOAVES—Pick over and drain one quart of oysters. Put 


them in a saucepan with one tablespoonful of butter, one-quarter of 
ELL- 


a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and the same amount of 
for she cannot go wrong there. 


paprika, half of a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a small blade of mace. 
Cover closely and shake over the fire until the oysters are plump and 
the gills curled. Drain and set aside. Measure the liquor thus obtained, 
and add sufficient rich milk to make one and one-quarter cupsful. In 
the saucepan put one tablespoonful of butter and one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and stir together over the fire until mixed and frothy. Add 
And Jell-O isn't a dinner dish alone. It is served 
at lunch and supper, and is never out of place. 
Jell-O and hot water, without anything else, make 
these delicious dishes in a minute. 
There are seven delightful flavors and seven beau- 
tiful colors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 


the measured liquor and stir until thickened. Season to taste and simmer 
for five minutes. Add the oysters and one teaspoonful of parsley chopped 
- Peach, Cherry and Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10c. each. 


very fine. Have ready eight or ten small French rolls, which have been 
prepared by cutting off the tops, scraping out the crumbs, brushing inside 

The splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
/ WORLD," in ten colors and gold, will be 


and out with melted butter, and placing in a hot oven until crisp. Fill 
sent free to all who write and ask for it. 


these with the prepared oysters, cover with the tops which were laid aside 
and serve. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn't Jerr-O. 


Compote of Orange 


N 


HESTNUT SALAD—Shell enough large chestnuts to measure one 

quart, throw them into boiling water for five minutes, and remove the 
brown skins; then boil or steam till tender. When they are boiling, put 
into a bowl a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of black pepper, and one onion 
sliced thin, add eight tablespoonsful of olive oil, rubbing all the time and 
then four tablespoonsful of tarragon vinegar. Pour the dressing over 
the chestnuts while they are hot; stand aside until very cold and serve 
on lettuce leaves. 


* 


Apple Salad and Olive Sandwiches 


"Were Coming Daddy 


INCE PIE—Line deep pie tins with rich pastry and fill with mince 
meat made as follows:  Simmer slowly until tender a small, fresh 
beef tongue; trim off the fat and gristle at the root, remove the skin, let 


^ Their Favorite Dish 


Even the Stair Rail Limited is too slow stand in the pot liquor until cold, then chop fine. To this add one and 
for the healthy,. happy children who eat one-half pounds of beef suet freed from membrane and chopped fine, two 
little meat and plenty of Foulds’ Macaroni pounds of chopped tart apples, two pounds of raisins, one pound of washed 
and Spaghetti. No second call to dinner currants, one-half of a pound of citron cut fine, two ounces each of 
is ever needed when some favorite dish of chopped candied orange and lemon peel, one-half of a pound of blanched 


chopped almonds, the juice and grated rind of two lemons and two 


Foulds is expected. oranges, two pounds of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one-half 


Let them have all they want. It’s of a tablespoonful each of powdered cloves, allspice, cinnamon, mace and 
nourishing, wholesome food with health pepper and one grated nutmeg. Mix thoroughly. and add one pint of 


Madeira, one-half of a cupful of good brandy and sufficient sweet cider 
to thoroughly moisten. Pack away in preserve jars and let stand. at 
least a week before using. 


LÀ 
FOU LD S HITE FRUIT CAKE-—Beat one-half of a cupful of butter to a 


and strength—and never a nightmare. 


cream, add one cupful of powdered sugar. Beat until smooth and 
creamy; add the whites of four eggs, unbeaten, one at a time, stirring 


“Aha 
: : until each is well mixed before adding the next. When the whites are 
MACARONI SPAGHETTI all beaten in, add one-half of a cupful of milk and one and one-fourth 
cupsful of flour; beat until the batter is very smooth, stir in one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and the fruit, mixing it well with the batter. 
CLEANLY MADE BY AMERICANS Turn into a well-greased tin and bake in a moderate over for two hours. 


is an ideal food for everybody. It is as sat- The amounts of fruit are as follows: One-half of a pound of raisins, 
isfying as meat with none of meat’s harm- one-half of a pound of dates, one-half of a pound of figs, one fourth of a 
ful effects. It can be prepared in so many pound of citron chopped fine and one pound of chopped English wal- 
ways, in combination with so many things, Bg eee 
pa > wads Kie TIT the table and never NOT CROQUETTES—Blend two tablespoonsful of butter with three 
imulate fickle appetites. tablespoonsful of flour, add one pint of milk and one well-beaten egg, 
Here is something new, a dish that would cook for pou ten minutes in a double boiler, remove — the Eee 
be a credit : season with one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
Macaroni or Spaghetti simple an d MR WEE idea du yd pepper and put aside to cool. Add one teacupful of chopped English 


walnuts, one-half of a teacupful of cracker crumbs and one teacupful 


Prepared with Condensed Tomato Soup Americanized recipe. Try it, but be sure the of diced cheese. Form into croquettes, dip in egg, then in crumbs, ar- 


Macaroni or i i , 
Without breaking the sticks, boil and drain Spaghetti you use is Foulds’, 


a five-cent package of Foulds’ Macaroni or 1 1 
qe directed. Empty a ten-cent can P 5 srap = 5 ae fa : 
conde tomato soup into a saucepan, roportionately more i 
- and, without adding any water, let it come to p? y ys ge package 
a boil; add % pound of grated cheese, a lump If your grocer does not yet handle Foulds, 
of butter, or a couple of slices of bacon fried 20 e Ser paar cca dress — send “a 
crisp and chopped fine. Add the Macaroni d h ona AE Ween 
or Spaghetti, Mix up together and serve hot. SRL sath of Maen M oett 


ack = copy pof Y E You pas 
à; P n try at least two o ese recipes wit 
Save thi or .better, drop us a Macaroni and Spaghetti as good as it 
— unis recipe postal for a free copy be—and dppessvin y clean. i TE 


om M pie Macaroni and Spaghetti 
t contains 42 other excellent illi 
recipes, mostly simple and Nae irn The Foulds Milling Company 


pleasing to American tastes. Sales Dept. Chicago, Ill. 
"Helps Reduce the High Cost of Living" 


ie aae 


Nut Croquettes 


ae OES 
CHRISTMAS MENU 
Breakfast 
White Grapes 
Cereal with Cream 
Poached Eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Fruit Cocktail 
Clear Soup Cheese Wafers 
Roast Turkey with Celery Dressing 
Stewed Corn Cranberry Sauce 
Oyster Loaves 


Creamed Potatoes Chestnut Salad 


Nut Croquettes Pickles 
Mince Pie 
Pineapple Sherbet White Fruit Cake 
Bonbons Nuts 
Coffee 
Supper 


Stuffed Eggs 
v Apple Salad Olive Sandwiches 


Macaroons 


R 


range in a baking pan and brown in a 
quick oven. Garnish with parsley and 
serve with tomato sauce. 


APPLE SALAD—Dice enough good 

eating apples to measure one pint, 
sprinkle them with one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, add one teaeupful of 
minced celery and put on ice to thor- 
oughly chill Mix with a rich may- 
onnaise dressing and serve garnished 
with whipped cream and sweet pep- 


Golden Pie-crust” « 


Cottolen 


UNCLE REMUS'S 


c 


pers, The old-fashioned idea that only a good strong stomach can digest 


OFFEE FRUIT CAKE—One cup- 

ful of molasses, one cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful 
of raisins, one cupful of cleaned cur- 
rants, three eggs, one cupful of coffee, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
one teaspoonful of boiling water, four 
cupsful of sifted flour, one teaspoonful , 
each of powdered cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice. Cream the butter, add the 
sugar and cream again, add the beaten 
eggs and spice, alternate the molasses 
and flour, add the dissolved soda and 
the fruits. Bake in a loaf in a slow 
oven; will take an hour or more, 
according to the thickness of the loaf. 


HAMPAGNE PUNCH—Steep two 

teaspoonsful of Oolong tea in one 
pint of boiling water for ten minutes, 
strain and, when cold, put into the 
punch bowl. Add one-half of a pint of 
Rhine wine, one tablespoonful of 
brandy, one tablespoonful maraschino, one bottle plain soda, one quart 
champagne, a dozen thin slices banana, one sliced orange and a piece of ice. 


C9MPOTE OF ORANGES—Peel six oranges, chop them fine and 
reject all of the white pith; boil one teacupful of sugar with one 
teacupful of water for five minutes, then put in the orange and boil for 
another five minutes; remove the orange, add a glass of liquor to the 
Syrup and two tablespoonsful of lemon juice; strain over the fruit and 
Serve garnished with whipped cream, candied orange peel and cherries. 


RANBERRY PUFFS—Sift two cupsful of flour with three teaspoons- 

ful of baking powder and half a teaspoonful of salt into a basin. Rub 
four tablespoonsful of butter into this. Beat up two eggs with one cupful 
of milk or cream, with two cupsful of cranberries. Pour into buttered 
cups, cover with buttered paper and steam for one or two hours. 


INEAPPLE TOAST—One pineapple, one stale sponge cake, two able- 

spoonsful butter, one wineglassful sherry wine, three drops red color- 
ing, a few glace cherries. Cut cake into slices a quarter of an inch thick. 
Melt butter in omelet pan and. when hot, put in the slices of cake and 
brown them lightly on both sides. Drain on unglazed paper, and allow to 
get cold. Then arrange slices neatly on a dish, with a piece of pineapple 
on top. Add the red coloring to sherry wine, and pour over all. Decorate 
with small pieces of glace cherry. 


LMOND SHORTBREAD—One pound of flour, half a pound of but- 
ter, five ounces of sugar, one ounce of blanched almonds. Sift flour 

. and salt on to a baking board. Knead butter and sugar together, grad- 
ually draw in the flour, kneading again, keeping the lump firm in both 
hands. When all is worked up into a stiff paste, cut in three pieces, make 
each piece round, about half an inch thick; pinch edges, dust over with 
finely chopped almonds, bake in a moderate oven till they are a nice brown 
color. Time depends on thickness of cakes, from a quarter to a half hour. 


Champagne Punch. 


pie-crust has been exploded. 
crust. Lard-soaked pies are hard to digest, but a Cottolene pie, 
being free from hog fat and grease, is light, flaky and easy to digest. 
It won't haunt your stomach for hours after. 
want if made with Coftolene, the economical shortening. 


Cottolene is made from pure vegetable oils, and is | 
"Nature's Gift from the Sunny South" 


Its simply up to the kind of pie- 


Eat all the pie you 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


zz Cost *5” to °40™ Less 


Worth That Much More 


Don't think Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are the best. In spite of their superi- 
ority, our modern manufacturing and selling methods put our prices from $5 to $40 below the average 
stove—get the Free Book and see for yourself, Prices run from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east 
of the Mississippi, And what you save in price is only a fraction of your fuel saving. 
This is the way we sell you a stove: 


30 Day Free Trial Freight Prepaid 
360 Days’ Approval Test $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee | 


We Ship the Stove the Day the Order Arrives| 


"AKalama799 ^ 3 


Direct to You" "ie 


Cash or Credit 


"There's no excuse for not owning the best stove when 
our terms make it as easy as to buy the ordinary grades 
your dealer sells. And no dealer can give you the assur- 
ance of quality that we can, regardless of price. We 
know from the scores of inspections and tests that 
every stove is right. If we didn't, we could not allow 
you the free trial as we do. Over 170,000 customers 
own Kalamazoo stoves. We have more cus- 
tomers than any other stove company in the 
world, and every purchaser enthusiastic. If 
you are not, ship the stove right back to us, and 
well pay return freight, too. The trial gives 
you time to cook 90 meals or more, so you'll 
know just what you think of it. You'll be proud 
of the appearance of these beautiful stoves as 
ornamental as they are economical of fuel. A 


Just a Postal Brings 
The FREE BOOK 


You need this book of 400 stoves—the 
bottom prices—valuable stove facts. You 
are not in a position to make your stove 

purchase wisely until you have this book 
in your hands. So send at once. Just 

write us a postal, giving your 
W name and address. Ask for cat- 
alog No. 342. We'll send it 
by return mail, postpaid, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo œ Michigan 


// Radiant Base Burn 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE ROME 


HE growing use of electric lighting in the 
home, both in the city and suburb, as well 
as in the smaller towns and villages of the 
country, opens a wide field for the use of 

labor-saving devices, the motive power of which is 
furnished by the same source of electricity as that 
which supplies the lights. These devices are growing 
in number and usefulness each year and as the season 
of gift-giving approaches it is well for the prospective 
purehaser to glance over the various electrie appli- 
ances which make admirable gifts for individuals or 
families. 

Usefulness has grown to be almost the supreme 
consideration of a gift now-a-days, for the time of the 
utterly incongruous and burdensome gift is happily 
past. Yet it is often difficult to select some article 
which shall be equally appreciated and equally used 
by several members of the same family, but when 
such a gift is found the giver may well afford to ex- 
pend a little more in cash on a single gift if it can be 
made to serve two or more persons equally well. This 
is especially true of many of the electric articles 
used in the home. 


- An Electric Flat-lron 


OR instance, here is an eleetric iron; every woman 

in a household would rejoice at such a gift; for 
even if regular laundry work is not done in the home 
at all there are a myriad 
of things for which a con- 
venient iron is used each . 
day. These irons are fur- 
nished in various sizes, 
from the tiny three-pound 
“Travelers’ iron" to the 
heavy eight-pound one de- 
signed for truly - heavy 
ironing, tailoring, ete. 
The comfort of a medium 
weight iron which needs 
only a twist of the wrist 
to connect it with an electric light socket, thus insur- 
ing perfect, steady and serviceable heat, can only be 
fully realized after one has used such an iron and 
then been deprived thereof. 


Electric Iron 


Water Reater 


T Hrs new design in a water heater is useful in 
many ways—how many only the necessities of 
the individual can limit. 'The amount of heat fur- 
nished insures a rapid boil- 
ing and the wooden handle 
makes it easy to move the 
heater from place to place 
while the fact that it rests 
on feet several inches in 
height makes it perfectly safe 
to use the heater almost any- 
where. These are to be found 
in several sizes, pints, quarts, 
and two, four and six quart 
Water Heater Sizes. The latter are so ar- 
ranged that three things may 
be heated or cooked at once, thus making it possible 
to prepare a “boiled dinner" thereon. The blessed use 
of hot water, "internally, externally and eternally," 
would, however, alone make one of these heaters 
invaluable. 


For the Body's Comfort 


HERE are electric articles for the comfort of the 

body externally as well as for the sustenance of 
the “inner man" and of these the electric pad, a per- 
fect substitute for a hot-water bag, and the electric 
foot warmer are among the newest and most interest- 
ing. The electric pad is soft, light and flexible, and 
it is supplied with an automatie cut-off which regu- 
lates the heat to just the proper temperature to be 
healing and comforting without any possibility of 
burning. The exquisite comfort of a continuous heat 
in the pad applied in illness can scarcely be de- 
seribed and 
every home 
should be pro- 
vided with at 
least one such 
article. 

The foot- 
warmer is very 
much like an or- 
dinary radiator 


and while it is 
designed pri- Electric Pad 
marily for use in E : 
offices or homes where the floors are not sufficiently 
warmed, it is especially useful to all persons having 
poor circulation when, with the feet kept warm, the 
entire body seems supplied with adequate heat, The 
dangers of cold feet are being more fully recognized 
each year, but with an electric foot-warmer this 
danger is minimized. 

Truly this is an age of wonders in which we are 


By ESTEY DEE 


living and not the least of these wonders is the 
way in which man has adapted the powers of earth 
and air to contribute to his personal needs and bodily 
comfort. 


Broilers and Cooking Utensils 


[;ESCTRIO broilers of corrugated iron, slightly 
elevated in order to permit the gravy to- drip into 
a pan beneath; frying pans of white enamel, grids 
of polished aluminum 
resting on strong iron 
legs, with an alumi- 
num finish, are just a 
few other cooking 
utensils which can be 
attached to the electric 
light socket and which 
go far to making the 
life of the average 
housekeeper a much easier, happier and safer one. 


Broiler 


Cea Kettle 


HINK of afternoon tea made, fresh on the table 

without the bother of alcohol, the uncertain smoky 
heat of gas or the possibly luke-warm water from the 
kitchen! An electric- tea 
kettle assures absolute regu- 
larity of heat; it is spotless- 
ly clean and the water may 
be kept at the boiling point 
just as long or as short a 
time as any one may elect. 
These kettles are most *erace- 
ful and are shown in bright 
nickel or copper finish; in 
various sizes and shapes and 
with two “plugs” or stops to 
regulate the heat to either 
high or low pressure. Some 
of the designs are to be seen 
on an attached asbestos base, 
but the most attractive ones have feet high enough 
to prevent undue heat being communicated to the 
table beneath. 


Tea Kettle 


Cereal Cooker 


THIS combination two-quart cereal cooker is an- 
other very serviceable electric article which any 
family who: uses electrie light, whether in the city 
or country, in apartment 
house or home, would greatly 
appreciate. The initial cost 
of such a heater being its 
main expense as one could 
easily regulate the running 
cost by economizing, perhaps, 
in a single light in some un- 
noticed corner. 


Coffee Percolator 


HE charm of real French 

coffee has long been 
known and one-need not be 
an epicure to 
enjoy his coffee 
with the genuine 
aroma of the 
tropical bean, unhurt by boiling, while 
the fragrant fluid, if properly prepared, 
is said not to be half as harmful to the 
system, as we are sometimes told it is. 
An ideal way to make coffee, insuring 


Cereal Cooker 


in a “percolator”, which is built on scien- 
NS. tifie lines and combines every element for 
making perfect coffee. But an electric 
percolator is the highest point to which perfection in 
a percolator can attain. In such a one coffee is made 
at the table in nine minutes from cold water. There 
are various sizes and styles of these useful articles 
to be had, and it is safe to assert that each one is 
really as near to an ideal gift as it is possible for any 
one to imagine. Here, too, is a gift which can easily 
be sent to an entire family collectively, but which 
will have the effect of really serving each one indi- 
vidually. 


Che Chafing Dish 


HE advent of the al- 

cohol chafing dish 
seemed to meet a full- 
grown need; in fact, so 
instantaneous was its 
popularity that the mar- 
ket became quickly flood- 
ed with more styles and 
kinds than one can even 
remember! All the dif- 


The Chafing Dish 


flavor, aroma, and absolute clearness, is . 


ferent ones, however, aimed. at “improved” heating 
facilities, but none has ever reached perfection in this 
feature save only the electric chafing dish. Here, in- 
deed, we have perfect heat, beauty of design and every 
element which serves to make a chafing dish almost 
a household necessity. The “chafing dish party" has 
long been a prime feature of latter-day entertainment 
among congenial folk who like good things to eat and 
enjoy eating in sociable company. The chafing dish cer- 
tainly fills a responsible place in the belongings of 
the housewife who delights in the entertainment of 
her friends. Its part in the home life is secure ; noth- 
ing can quite take its place. 


Electric Toaster 


UT as varied as are the uses of the chafing dish— 

one woman declaring she could cook ANY thing 
on it—there has not yet been discovered any one who 
could use it to make good toast. Hence, we have a 
device especially for that purpose in the toaster, and 
which is built to hold a half-dozen slices of toast, and 
which is so constructed 
as to be actually orna- 
mental to the breakfast 
table. The little bright 
niekel article rests on 
a porcelain base, either 
plain or decorated, and 
as toast, like coffee, to be 
really good must be just 
freshly made, this is 
truly a boon. .It can be 
used at the bedside or on 
the table and the toast 
made on it is always excellent, as a main requisite in 
making toast is to have a regular, steady, even heat 
such as is given by nothing as perfectly as by elec- 
tricity. 


Electric Toaster 


Disk Stoves 


BUT there often arises a need for just a plain stove 
which could be used for any purpose which the 
housekeeper may elect. 'To meet this need there are 
many kinds of disk stoves; those with one disk in 
different sizes and those with two disks accommo- 
dating two separate vessels being among the most 
popular. By some this electric disk has been called 
the bachelor’s stove. No matter how late he may 
come in, or how early he may wish to get up, he has 
only to turn a button and start his cooking. 

But its very readiness and its constant conven- 
ience make the disk stove just the one for the family 
of two, or three—especially if the third is a young- 
ster. The wife can utilize the disk stove in many 
ways—all along the line from 
flap-jacks to oatmeal. 

All-in-all, the electrical de- 
vices for saving time and pre- 
venting useless labor are 
thoroughly remarkable. It 
puts modern life as far ahead 
cf the past as the repeating 
rifle and automatic pistols 
surpass the arquebuses and 
flint-locks of old. 

Tradition is a fine thing 
everywhere except in the 
kitchen. "Today women look 
into dietetics and culinary 
matters with an eye toward 
efficiency. Today the clean, 
wholesome products of cotton 
seed are rapidly replacing 
lard, and cotton seed oil has been found to equal, 
if not surpass, olive oil. 

And so with the utensils and conveniences of the 
kitchen—electrical devices and fireless cookers. In 


» 


A Disk Stove 


the country where gas or electricity is not available 
the best steel ranges are bought, and up-to-date 
stoves are in demand where the old, inconvenient 
stoves once held sway. 


w b w 


Kitchen Laboratories 


I. the milk supplied by the dairyman contains for- 
malin, which is the preserving fluid ordinarily found, 
it can be detected by pouring sulphuric acid into a 
glass of milk. When the sulphuric acid encounters the 
embalming fluid a purple ring will be visible. 

Lemon extract can be tested by applying a match to 
some of the extract in a saucer. Real lemon extract 
will make a blaze, while the imitation will not ignite. 


ida iden di di e Loo ee ee ey 


HERE is always an undeniable 
sort of satisfaction in saying with 
emphasis and truth, “I told you 
so", and it is not only to the gen- 
tler sex that this satisfaction comes. 

Every one feels it—men as well as women W 
—but a certain triumph is added to the 
phrase when one is declaring the discovery 
of a fact which has been heretofore almost 
a theory. 

To the readers of the Dixie Circle this 
fact lies in the fulfilment of my prediction that there 


were many, many women eager to enter the business | 


world ; anxious to make money of their own and with 
countless ways to spend it. 


Not Unhappiness Nor Poverty 


HIS desire seems to be a natural and almost uni- 
versal one, and it is not the result of unhappi- 
ness or poverty, but just of social conditions and 

thé natural restrictions which these conditions im- 
pose on many good and sensible women. Each one, 
perhaps, is willing to accept these restrictions and 
to “make the best of them", but each one, too, will 
eagerly grasp:the possibility of broadening her life and 
making her individual position easier in many ways 
which only réady money can do. 

How do I know this? Well, I have always felt it, 
but now I KNOW it because of the responses which 
have come to me from women in all walks of life, in 
all parts of the country, but more particularly in 
our own South. These women read the Dixie Circle 
announcement in our October UNCLE REMUS'S and at 
once the letters began to come. I just wish I could 
print all of them, but in some cases I was asked not 
to do so, and in many eases one would be but a repe- 
tition of the other. 

“I am interested; tell me how to earn money of 
my own"; this is the keynote to this mass of letters 
which are coming to me by every mail. Many of 
them contain the reason for the writer's wish to make 
money, and it is a wonderful thing to notice that but 
few of these “reasons” are purely selfish ones. 


Love and a Wish To Serve 


NDEED, if all these letters could be read aloud, 
one's estimate of human nature would be builded 
on a higher plane than ever before, as—almost 

without exception—the writers tell of some one near 
and dear who needs help, some special cause to serve 
which will bring cheer and hope to some other life. 
Often there is a frank statement of a deep desire to 
"help" husband or father, mother or sister, or to 
"spare" the loved one from a struggle for money. 

It is a privilege to be able to answer these letters 
personally—as I have tried to do—and, at the saine 
time, it is as I have said, a sort of triumph to be 
able to exclaim *I told you so" for I just knew there 
were hundreds and hundreds of women to whom the 
Dixie Circle would make a special appeal. 


Do Not Delay Your Letter 


O those of you who have not yet written me, I 
would urge that you do not longer delay doing 
so; even now the very work which you need may 

be waiting for you just to reach out and take, but 
unless you let me tell you about it, how can you 
know? 


Some Chings 


AN easily prepared liniment for strains or bruises is 
made by dissolving a lump of gum camphor, size 
of a walnut, in half a pint of sweet oil. Rub on with 
a flannel cloth three times a day, binding same flannel 
Over injury after rubbing. 


REMOVE stains from mahogany with six parts of 
salts of lemon and six parts spirits of salts. Mix 
and keep in a well-corked bottle. When required for 
use, drop a little of the mixture on the stains, and 
tub them till they disappear. 


AVENDER should be grown in every garden. The 

dried flower buds, put into neat white lawn~bags 
and placed among bed linens, give them a faint but 
delicious odor. Scattered on closet shelves and in 
Eee it will protect woolens from attacks of 
moths. 


(LEAN dark furs with new bran. Warm a quantity 
of this in a pan, stirring briskly lest it burn. 
When well warmed, rub it thoroughly into fur with 
the hand. Repeat several times. 
tush furs well. Soiled white fur can be cleaned by 
rubbing it with white flour. Then hang out of doors 
and brush well. 


SAVE the tea leaves for a few days. Then steep 
them for half an hour; strain through a sieve, and 
use the tea to wash all varnished paint. Very little 
rubbing is required, the tea acting as a strong deter- 
gent, cleaning the paint and making the varnish shine 
equal to new. It also cleans window panes and 
mirrors Do not wash unvarnished paint with it. 


point the way. but will assist you. 


Then shake and . 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy without diverting anything from her “‘‘necessity’’ expenses. 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 
Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 


Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


I feel certain you will all want to know about our 
work, and so I eannot help feeling that every one 
who has written me already belongs to our Circle. 

But you know a circle is big enough to include just 
as many more as will come, so only the wish to enter 
brings you right into it! : : 


To Every Reader of This Magazine 


OW I want to feel that every woman reader of 
this magazine is a member of this Circle; I 
know of no one thing which unites persons more 

closely than to work together for a common cause. 
Our cause is primarily to MAKE MONEY and sec- 
ondarily to spend it. 

By a trick of cireumstances some of us who need 
to spend it most urgently are prevented from mak- 
ing it as easily as some others whose need perhaps is 
less. 

One such case of urgent need for money came to 
me in the following letter: 

“Seeing your noble effort at being a help to helpless 
people, I would be glad to be one of the Circle, but 
I must tell you of my surroundings. I live in a back 
pine wood country and have the care of little children, 
so I cannot leave home to do any work. In fact, I 
do not know how to do any thing but domestic 
drudgery, but I do so much need help to have my 
little boy's eyes treated. He is blind, but a specialist 
says he can treat the eyes and that he will do so for 
$100.00. I have made a little, but still lack $50 of 
having enough. If you can be of service to me you 
can never know how much it will be appreciated by 
many friends of the child; and if we can cure the 


EXPERIMENTS carried out on a large scale in 
the British army have demonstrated that nothing 
will relieve fatigue more quickly than coffee, nothing 
superior or equal to it having been found. 


Women Make Good Jurors 


A year ago the State of Washington extended the suffrage 
to women by an overwhelming majority. When those who 
wanted the right to vote saw victory ahead, some of them 
demanded also the right (or duty) of serving on jury. It was 
easy to grant the suffrage, for none need vote against her will, 
but jury service usually involves a degree of compulsion. ‘The 
Gordian knot was cut by a law which allows a woman to 
accept the subpoena if she desires, but which also defers to 
her wishes if she tells the deputy sheriff that she does not 
care to serve. 

As the women's names have been creeping into the registra- 
tion list at one election after another, they have now begun 
appearing on the venires, which are made up of those who 
vote and- at the’ same: time pay taxes. In numerous cases 
women have served on juries in trials ranging in importance 
from. murder down, and the jurywoman has been the object 
of as much curiosity on the part of lawyers as of the news- 
paper reporter, whose professional instinct makes him alert for 
all idiosyncrasies feminine. 

From the mass of .evidence, perhaps still too slight for valid 
generalization, the- lawyers: are beginning to believe that the 
voluntary woman juror of. Washington has some well-defined 
tendencies which differ from the characteristics of the man 
who finds himself unable to escape the jury box. In arriving 
at a verdict she has been found consistently anxious to punish 
the guilty. Her vote is not for acquittal. 


Maybe there are 
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blindness—oh! how much we will owe to 
you for the help you give. Can and will you 
help a sister in great need?” 

Address, Mrs. “R. B.", Chatham, La. 

This letter is dated from a town in the 
pine woods of southern Louisiana; no one 
who has not seen that country can even im- 
agine the loneliness of it; almost desolation, 
for the railroad runs no way near, and the 
life is of the most primitive character. 

Truly, this good woman with the mother 
heart, the sore affliction and “a great need" must ap- 
peal to every woman reader of the Dixie Circle, and 
surely we will all unite in raising that “fifty dollars", 
especially as we can do so by making a slight effort. 

Indeed, if just one hundred generous women will 
write me saying they are willing to unite in the 
effort to eure this child's blindness I feel certain that 
within a few weeks we will be able to forward the 
amount to the afflicted one. 

How willingly would Mrs. “R. B." work at anything 
if she could, and she, too, will give her own effort 
toward the great end. But with her the time even 
is needed for what she truly calls “domestic drudg- 
ery". And the simplest domestie work in a country 
far removed from every domestic comfort or allevia- 
tion is indeed “drudgery”. 

But in spite of this she has “made fifty dollars". 
Now, which of our thousands of readers will consti- 
tute themselves the first hundred to make the remain- 
ing fifty dollars? I will gladly take charge of the 
funds and forward the full amount to Mrs. R. B., or 
I wil give her full name and address to any one 
desiring it, so that this letter may be verified. 

With the happy plans for the Christmas holidays 
which should occupy every normal woman when this 
magazine reaches her, there must be always a pang 
of pity for the women less blessed with this world's 
goods. This mother living her life in the pine woods 
of Louisiana, with the over-hanging moss shading the 
windows of her home and the bright sunlight of the 
Southern skies shining almost in mockery on the dull 
eyes of the “little boy", needs help from every other 
woman, and it seems to be the privilege of the Dixie 
Circle to know this need, as I earnestly hope it may 
be our pleasure to relieve it. Let me hear from the 
first hundred who want to help; not with money, but 
just a little time and attention. 


Other. Letters 


WISH again I could publish some of the other let- 
ters which have come to ine, for they tell many 
varied stories of need for different objects and 

from different sources. But none of them touched my 
heart as'did this one of appeal for the blind child. 

No doubt there are other needs as urgent and per- 
haps many of you know of other cases just as deserv- 
ing. If you do, then let me know and I am ready and 
willing to'do for you what I am trying to do for 
SAPs ieee 

What a fine thing it will be if our Dixie Circle 
should prove indeed a boon and blessing to tohse in 
need? I shall answer all letters personally and shall, 
whenever possible, make the NEED known in this 
departmen.. 

Money, of course, cannot do everything, but it can do 
so much—so very much. Write me of your special 
need and see if OUR money cannot help it. 

Address “The Dixie Circle", UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 
MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chat Are Really Worth Knowing 


clean hair brushes, sprinkle them well with 
powdered borax, and let them lie half an hour; 
then wash and wipe them thoroughly. It is best to 
wash two at same tme, as they clean better by rubbing 
the two together. 


HOSE who have tried it say that standing for 
.* twenty minutes after each meal will reduce flesh. 
Stand perfectly still, balanced evenly on both feet. 
A book will aid to pass the time. This is also said 
to be an excellent cure for indigestion. 


O restore scorched linen, peel and slice two white 

onions, extract juice by pounding and squeezing,. 
add to juice half an ounce of fine white soap, two 
ounces of Fuller’s earth and half a pint of vinegar. 
Boil all together. When cool, spread mixture over 
the scorched linen, and let it dry. 


A MIXTURE that will clean collars and take 

grease out of rugs, or clean paint is made of half 
a bar of washing soap, a lump of saltpeter and sal 
soda each as large as a walnut, dissolved in two quarts 
boiling soft water. This should be stirred well, and, 
when cool, three ounces of ammonia added. Bottle 
and cork tight, and it will keep a year. 


GASOLINE and benzine are the cheapest as well 
as the best insect exterminators known. They 
may be applied freely to clothing, rugs, carpets, 
upholstered furniture, mattresses, ete.; their odor 
will soon evaporate, and all vermin, also their eggs, 
will be effectually destroyed. They are very inflam- 
mable, so care is necessary when ignition is possible. 


|, 
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' small pieces of embroidered linen 


OUSCPOLD EMBROIDERIES 


HE question of embroidered lin- 
en for households, old and new, 
for the. bride-to-be and the mat- 
ron, will occupy the attention of 
needlewomen the country over 
for the next three months. The 
day of the “shower” for the 
engaged girl very quickly fills 
her linen chest with numberless 


for table and bed room, but the ^" 
real work on large pieces gen- 
erally falls to the lot of the mothers and sisters of the 
prospective bride, and often this important little per- 
son does a not inconsiderable amount of embroidery. 
The chest, now-a-days, contains some embroidered 
Sheets, pillow-slips, towels, lunch-cloths, tray-cloths 


Figure 6060 


and lunch napkins. Of these the most important, in 
point of design and workmanship, are the sheets and 
pillow-slips and the guest-towels. The sheet may be 
hemmed at both upper and lower end, or the upper 
end may be finished with a scallop. When the sheet 
is hemmed at the top edge, the embroidery may be 
placed just below the edge of the hem as an insertion, 
and for this purpose. ; 


Figures 6065, 6066 and 6067 


The insertion may extend across the entire width of 
the sheet, or it may extend across the center of the 
width of the sheet, stopping short of the edge on both 
sides any desired distance. The same design selected 
for the sheet should be carried out on the ends of the 
pillow-slips, and for this reason the perforated pat- 
terns for the design are made in two sizes, thus: one 
size for the ends of the pillow-slips and a second size 
for the sheet. 


Figures 6068 and 6069 


Prepared 


MUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


and 


Embroidered Sheet and Pillow-Slips 


IGURE 6060 illustrates the method of placing the 

design on the sheet and the ends of the pillow- 
slips. The design is effective and yet it will be found 
very easy to work in a 
combination of French 
and eyelet embroidery. 
'The initials are not sup- 
plied with the perforated 
patterns, but they may 
be had for a small sum 
in addition to the usual 
price of the stamping 
pattern, this price will 
be found in the price- 
list of designs in another 
column of the depart- 
ment. The illustration 
shows the petals of the 
flowers worked as petal- 
shaped  eyelets, while 
the leaves are covered 
with raised satin stitch 
embroidery. 

When this arrange- 
ment is followed, the 
leaves should be raised 
with at least three lay- 
ers of padding stitches, 
and the satin stitches 
should be placed diago- 
nally across the width 
of the leaf. The circles 
ornamenting the design 
should be opened and worked as round eyelets. Should 
a more solid effect be desired, the flower petals may be 
covered with raised satin stitches as directed for the 
leaves. 

When the initials are used they should be well raised 
with padding and the satin stitches should be placed 
across the width of the stems of the latter; great care 
should be exercised to keep the surface of satin smooth- 
ness and both edges in a straight, even line. I 
like a rather soft cotton embroidery thread for 
the design and the regular initial cotton for the 
letters. 

'The sheet pattern will require about one 
dozen balls of cotton thread for the ends of the 
pillow-slips and the top of the sheet. This 
amount does not include the thread for the 
scallop edges; these may be worked with a 
coarser thread and about one dozen skeins will 
be required. 

Allow three skeins of No..60 cotton for the 
letters. 


Embroidered Towels 


MBROIDERED towels are the delight of 

every housewife, and they are not impossi- 
ble for the woman who can embroider, no mat- 
ter how slim the purse. "The material 
should, however, be as good as can be 
afforded. 

The plain huck patterns are the most 
desirable; next come the, small figured 
patterns, and without question the material 
should be all-linen and not a mixture of linen 
and cotton ealled *union", Cotton is not as 
good as linen for the reason that stains can- 
not be as easily washed out. 

One end of the towel may be embroidered 
while the opposite end is finished with a hem- 
stitched hem. Or both ends may be scalloped 
and the design be placed on one end only. 
This question is frequently decided by 
the length of the towel. A short towel 
should certainly have the embroidery on 
one end only. 

The regulation length for a towel is 
38 inches. This does not take into 
consideration the small individual or 
guest-towel. The towels may be found 
in the shops stamped ready for the em- 
broidery, but one ean do much better in 
the matter of material if the stamping is 
done at home. "The initials may or may 
not be used. "This is a question for indi- 
vidual decision. 

When the initials are used they should 
be placed on the end of the towel fin- 
ished with the scallop or a hemstitched 
hem. 'The only exception to this rule is 
in cases where the towel design carries 
a wreath or medallion for the initials. 


Described 
Bee X. ee BR 


embroidery done in the raised satin stitch 
work, or it may be a combination of the 
French and eyelet embroidery. Whatever 
the style of the embroidery work- 
manship should be the best possi- 


LL correspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. Arnstrutter, care UNCLE RE- ble. The scallops may be worked 
Letters requiring a personal answer should contain a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope. Postal cards cannot be answered. Such inquiries as are not accompanied by 
a stamp, and such as are written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent's Column each month. 


with a rather heavy cotton thread, 
and, of course, the scallops should 
be raised with padding stitches. 
The design may be worked with 
the skein cotton, but the best re- 
sults are obtained with the cotton that comes in a 
small ball. There are four threads in the strand, and 
one, two, three or four threads may be used in the 
needle together as one thread. I get the best results 
with one and two threads. 

Figures 6065, 6066 and 6067 are especially good 
patterns for use on towel ends. The same designs 
may also be secured arranged for the ends of pillow- 
slips. 


Designs for Cowel Ends, Sheets, Pillow-Slips 


DDITIONAL designs for household linen are il- 

lustrated in Figures 6068 and 6069. Either pat- 
tern may be extended indefinitely. 

When Figure COG9 is to be used on a sheet, the 


Figure 6061 


center of the pattern as illustrated should be placed 
in the center of the width of the sheet and the pat- 
tern should then extend as far as desired on each 
side of the center motif. 

Figure 6070 is an exquisite design for French and 
eyelet embroidery, and it may be used on pillow-slips 
or the ends of towels with equally good results. While 
the flower petals are illustrated in open work, yet 
the effect is very rich when these are worked solid 
with raised satin stitch embroidery. 
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Figure 6052 


December, 1911 


Embroidery on huck towels may be solid > 


Lo i ie e 


Figure 6070 


Costume Decorated With Cross Stitch 


SOME of the cross stitch work done on cloth cos- 

tumes with the new crewel yarns is beautiful and 
rich beyond description. One may make a color 
scheme to suit individual taste, or the embroidery may 
be worked out with two shades 
of the same color as the mate- 
rial on which the work is to 
be done. 

Figure 6051 illustrates a cos- 
tume decorated with cross stitch 
embroidery. ‘The stitches are 
not counted from a small pat- 
tern as formerly, for the design 
may now be stamped upon the 
material and the stitches so 
stamped may then be covered 
with the desired material. Silk, 
cotton or crewel embroidery 
threads, as may be preferred. 

The pattern for cross stitch 
shown on the gown may be used 
for many other purposes as the 
varieties of the Grecian border 
are suitable for borders to cur- 
tains, squares and scarfs. 


Infant's Bonnet 


IGURE 6054 illustrates a 
bonnet for baby made from 
sheer linen or lawn or cordoya, 
as may be preferred. The bon- 
net may be lined or it may be 


Price List of Designs Illustrated This Month 


Figure 6051: 
Figure 6054: 


Perforated pattern 

Perforated pattern 

Figure 6054: Stamped on lawn or cordova 

Figure 6060: Perforated pattern Sheet desgin 
Figure 6060: Perforated pattern Pillow slip design 
Figure 6061: Tinted front, foundations and linings 


Figures 6065, 6066 and 6067: Perforated patterns, arranged for Towel ends or Pillow slips; each 
Figures 6068 and 6069: Perforated pattern, arranged for Sheet; each 
Figures 6068 and 6069: Perforated pattern, arranged for Pillow slips or Towels; each 


Figure 6070: Perforated pattern 


Ball cotton embroidery thread, 5 cents single ball; 50 cents per dozen balls. Embroidery cotton, per 


dozen skeins 
Perforated patterns for initials for napkins and towels, each 
Perforated initials for sheets and pillow slips, each 


OR months and months, from 
North and South, from East 
and West, the boys and girls 
of the country have been 

writing letters to UNCLE REMUS'S 
Home MAGAZINE. So many letters 
have come, and these letters have 
been such interesting and intelligent 
ones, that it has occurred to the 
management of the magazine to de- 
vote a special department of the 
publication to the exclusive use of 
its younger readers. ; 

Some of you may have noticed 
my Dixie Circle; I hope you have, for I like 
to think you read most of the magazine and 
not only just your own letters. Well, if you 
have seen this department you will know it is 
for girls and women ; just to help them if they need it. 
Now, how would you boys and girls like being in a 
Circle all your own—a Dixie Circle Junior? 


Making the Circle Larger 
[HOPE you will like it ever so much, for every single 
boy and girl who has written a letter to UNCLE RE- 
MUS'S is a personal friend, and we want to make each 
one of you feel as though you had a special place in 
our big Circle. 

You remember how big a circle can be, and how 
easy it is to enlarge, don’t you? When we were 
all little we used to play “Ring Around a Rosy”, and 
no matter how many new boys and girls came into 


the ring all we did was just to unclasp hands a min- | 


ute and clasp the new hands, making the circle big- 
ger and better and merrier and lots more fun. 

Now, that is just what we want the Dixie Circle 
Junior to be—a big, happy, merry ring in which all 
our young readers have a part and into which we will 
Welcome each one who will just ask us to stop long 
enough to unclasp our hands and to clasp the new 
hands held out to us! 

But of course this circle will get very big after à 
time, and while we can easily talk to each other across 


left without lining. Tucks and lace in- 
sertion and edge are an addition to the 
attractiveness of the made-up bonnet, but 
should one prefer, the bonnet may be made 
up plain; that is, without tucks or the 
lace. 

For cold weather the silk lining slightly 
padded is required. 

This lining may be tacked to the bonnet 
in such manner that it can be removed 
when the bonnet is to be laundered. 


Colonial Design 


IGURE 6052 shows a Colonial design 
arranged for cross stitch embroidery. 
Here the motifs are a series-of blocks in- 
closed in parallel lines and separated by 
groups of cross stitches. The design is 
illustrated.on a pair of scrim curtains, but 
the same pattern could be used on a bed 
spread, table cover or 
Scarf as occasion re- 
quires. A complete 
bed room set could 
easily be embroidered 


Ne ne" 
he ae en 


with this one pat- 

he tern, using for cur- 

+a tains, bed-spread, val- f 
lence, scarf, table 


cover and a cushion. 
The color scheme 
could be tones of 
pink, delft blue, green 
or yellow. 

When one consid- 
ers that the perfo- 
rated pattern for this 
design can be had 
for ten cents for 
each width, and that 
only two widths 
would be required, 
the cost is a wholly 
negligible quantity. 
The cross stitch em- 
broidery should be 
carried out in cross 
stitch cotton or crew- 
el yarn. 
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Whisk Broom Polder 


IGURE 6061 illustrates 
a holder for a whisk 
broom. The front and 
back are made of two cir- 
cles tied together with rib- 
bon on the side edges. The 
embroidery may be outline 
only, or half solid em- 
broidery may be substitut- 
ed if preferred. The de- 
sign is tinted on gray linen 
and the made-up article is 
substantial and artistic. 


Latest in Needlework 


HE ingenuity of the 

entire feminine world 
seems to have been called 
upon to devise something 
new for the needle to do. 
We have the punch em- 
broidery, a new-old work, 
which is being used to dec- 
orate waists, yokes, revers, 
neck pieces of all kinds 
and centerpieces and doi- 
leys. 

The background of the 
design is worked in the 
punch embroidery and the 
design is then outlined. 
The effect is a little like 
the small pieces of drawn 
work used by the Japanese 
in the middle of a flower 
bud or in the center of me- 
dallions. 

The stitch is exquisite 
as an all-over on voile, 
chiffon or sheer material 
of any kind. The back- 
ground of a design is 
marked off into small 


Figure 6051 


squares by means of dots made in rows about one-eighth of an 
inch apart. 

You start at the upper left-hand corner on the first dot of the 
second row of dots and work from left to right, taking a double 


back stitch over the first dot in the second row and the first dot ^ 


Conducted By SARA D. HALLEY 


the space which divides hand from hand, it isn't quite 
so easy to play together as it would be if we had a 
smaller circle somewhere. So we propose, when the 
membership gets large enough, that you organize this 
smaller circle in your own town, in your own school 
even, and then decide to devote your time to whatever 
special sport or helpful work seems best to you. If 
you want to do this, write us all apout it; tel! us 
what you do; what you want to do, and what your 
names are. 'To make it an honor to join our Dixie 
Circle, you must have a certain requirement, which 
each member must meet before he or she is eligible to 
membership, and, of course, you must have a certain 
number of members before you can organize a Circle. 


Our Secret and Vours 


| Eis Soe it will be nice to have this requirement a 
sort of secret, and if you want UNCLE KREMUS'S 
HoME MAGAZINE to help you we will be glad to do 
so if you will let us. Now, we will send every boy 
and girl who wants to join the Dixie Circle Junior 
a beautiful pin and a certificate of membership en- 
graved in the most approved style on handsome paper, 
and really suitable for framing and hanging in your 
room or in your meeting room, if you should have a 


in the first row, the needle is then carried on the wrong side to 
the second dot in the second row and the stitches are repeated 
over the second dot in the second row and the second dot in the 
first row. 
scribed, the direction is reversed and the work proceeds at right 
angles to the stitehes just made. 

This arrangement should be alternated until the background 
has been completed. 
50 cents. 


When the two rows of dots have been treated as de- 


A sample of the work may be secured for 


This includes a small pattern for an 18-inch center- 
piece to be done in punch embroidery. 

The sample will be worth columns of description since with 
it before one the most intricate patterns may be successfully 
worked out. 

It looks as if we may see a revival of the old-time crewel em- 
broideries done with wool. 
gowns with embroidery made with the wool. 


Costumers are decorating chiffon 


special one for your Circle. You 
see, the idea is, that if you are 
really a member of the UNcrLE Rr- 
MUS Dixie Circle Junior, then you 
can be in the small Circle in your 
school or your town. Lots of the 
other boys and girls will wonder 
what your pin means; you needn't 
tell them if you don't want to, but 
if you would like to have them in 
your own Circle, why just share 
your secret with them. They, too, 
can get the pin if they truly want it. 

But if you could just see this 
beautiful pin! I wish I could tell you exactly 
how it looks, but you know words cannot show 
warm, rich colors or sparkling gold or shining 
crimson! The accompanying illustration on 
the next page will give you some idea of it. The back- 
ground is of scarlet enamel on which is the mystie 
symbol of our magazine—the J. C. H. in white let- 
ters on the red ground, with the edge of gold bor- 
dering a band of bright blue with the gold letters spell- 
ing Dixie Circle Junior! 


Vour Own Motto 


New of course you know that the J: ©. H. means 

“Joel Chandler Harris,” the real name of dear 
Uncle Remus himself, and the arrangement of the 
letters form the outline of a rabbit—the famous “Brer 
Rabbit”. But in your own small Circle or club you 
could make those letters stand for anything you wish. 
For example, “Just Can Help" would be one motto; 
“Come Join Hands” would be another, and there are 
hundreds of others. This could be your own special 
secret, which you need not tell to any one but your 
members. I think it would be ever so nice for you to 


write me each month what your Circle is doing ; then 
each Circle could write to the others either through 
our own department or direct, if you send names 
and addresses, and all together we could get up a 
good deal of entertainment for the long winter just 
You are already asking yourself and each 


beginning. 


monthly income. 


JOCTT ee 


MEISTER 
PIANO 


SENT TO ANY AMERICAN HOME 


On 30 Day’s 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Price $175 


Sold direct from our factories 
to your home. No dealers’ 
or agents’ profit to pay. 


Seven other styles to choose from, 
ranging in price from $225 to $350. 


Send for the beautiful Meister Piano 
hook today. It illustrates the eight 
styles in natural colors of the wood. 
The one you like is the one we will 
send on 80 days’ free trial. 


The free offer is intended to give you 
definite personal knowledge of the 
Meister’s exquisite tone and construc- 
tion. It carries no obligation at all. Our 
plan of sale is that no one shall buy a 

iano from us without knowing what it 
ooks like, what it can do, what it is worth 
and how it compares with other makes. 


If, after the trial, you find the Meister 
to be all that we claim and you decide to 
buy it, we offer you-these attractive terms: 

LJ 


No Cash Payment Down 
Small Weekly or Monthly Payments 


No interest on payments. No extras. 
Piano stool and scarf free. Sold under 
Rothschild & Company's ten year guar- 
antee bond. 


M the Meister isn't better than 
we claim we will pay the freight 
back to our place of business. 


— Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago's 
greatest, strongest and most able commercial 
houses. Their resources exceed $4,000,000. No 
concern in the world stands higher. Ask your 
banker. Every promise is definite and will 
be kept. 

Send for our free piano book today and 
learn all the details, 


The Meister Piano Go. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept.115L Chicago, Ill. 


SHEET MUSIC 15c venta 


Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 
This Music is the same, in every particular, as you purchase in 
Musie Stores. 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


All Alone Summer Days—*‘A Hit’ 

Garden of Roses You Are Ideal of My Dreams 

Red Wing All I Ask Of You Is Love 

Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 


Sweet Bunch of Daisies Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 

I Love It That Dreamy Italian Waltz 

Under Yum Yum Tree Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Kiss Me My Honey By Light of Silvery Moon 

Star of the East Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
My Cavalier Down By Old Mill Stream 

Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag '*Madam Sherry'" 
Rainbow Silver Threads Among the Gold 

Think It Over Mary ` 
Daisies Won't Tell 
Steamboat Bill 


Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 

Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 

When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 

Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 

Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 

Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows 

Hands Up--''New Hit'' Play That Barber Shop Chord 
INSTRUMENTAL —Music for Piano or Organ 

Meditation by Morrison Star of Sea Reverie 

Kiss of Spring Waltz Loveland Waltz 

Silver Bell — Two Step Moon Winks— Three Step 

Rainbow—7wo Step Maple Leaf—-Rag 

Red Wing— Two Siep Beautiful Star of Heaven 

Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 

Rag-a-Tag-Rag 

Drifting Leaves—Reverie 

Burning of Rome—March Senora Waltzes 

Southern Dream, Waltz Blaze of Glory —March Hit 


THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 


Send 2c Stamp for “Money Saving" Catalog 


Wedding of Winds Waltz 
College Life— 7*vo Step 


WANTED —ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 


To join this Society. And introduce our 


Memberships. Sick, accident, death benefits. All or spare time. 


to $500 a month. Everv Member secured gives you a steady 
Box CA-293, Covington, Ky., U. S. A. 


eee ee 


other “How can we get the pin and certificate?” You 
don't know, of course, but this is what I want to tell 
you in a personal letter. It means that you must do a 
little something to earn them; the badge really wouldn’t 
be worth anything if it did not stand for something worth 
while. But you will be surprised when you learn 
how very little will bring you into our big Dixie 
Cirele Junior, and will, at the same time, give 
you a passport into a smaller Circle in your own 
town when one is organized. 

Every single boy and girl who has ever sent 
a line to UNctE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
every single boy and girl who has wanted to 
write and every one who has not yet thought 


Dixie Circle Jr. Badge 


of writing but who wants to do so now, is welcome to 
our Dixie Circle Junior; in fact, we want just as many 
as will come, so I am waiting to have the first name on 
our list and then to hear of the first Circle formed under 
our Standard, for we “Just Can Help" every one of you, 
and I think that will be my “secret” motto! 
It's a good one, too! 

Send your name, with the name of your town 
and State, and say in whose care we may ad- 
dress a letter to you. 

Write to 

SARA D. HALLEY, 
UNcLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Letters from the Children 


Why Don't Vou Cry This? 

Ballard, Wash.—Dear Uncle Remus: About one week 
before vacation I remembered an outfit that you had sent 
me a few months before for getting subscriptions to your 
magazine and so I thought, Why not work for orders for 
the next few weeks and see how much money I could earn. 
Well, by the end of two weeks I had made enough money, 
so I could visit my grandmother in the country, and I 
didn't have to ask for the money either. I stayed two 
weeks and helped pick up potatoes, also milked one of the 
fat Jersey cows each night. Besides, I had all kinds of 
good things to eat and what was best of all, we could eat 
peach pie whenever we wanted it. During the two weeks 
I was there my two cousins, Ralph and George, and I went 
fishing in their steam launch, taking a big lunch, pies, 
cakes and lots of other good stuff. It so happened that 
we left both times on Saturday morning and we camped 
Saturday night, returning home Sunday morning. You 
cousins can easily guess that I wouldn't have minded stay- 
ing longer but I had to go to summer school so I could 
make a half-grade. How many cousins like to study? 
Now, Uncle Remus, you may be sure I am going to earn 
my own spending money introducing your magazine after 
this. Why don’t more of the cousins earn some of their 
spending money that way? My mother has taken your 
Magazine now about two years and we like it. Now, how 
many of you cousins exchange famous view-cards of your 
own state? If you do I would like to exchange with you. 
Wishing Uncle Remus and the cousins good luck, I remain, 

WILLIAM SHUMWAY PAINE. 


A Vacation In Oklahoma 


Marietta, Okla.—Dear Uncle Remus: Bright and early 
on the first day of June we climbed into a big wagon 
filled with tents, bedding, guns, fishing tackle, and a well- 
filled chuck box behind; and started for Blue River, about 
twelve miles from Tishimingo, Okla., the old capital of 
the Chickasaw nation. We camped out on the way and 
got there about seven o'clock the next evening. We camped 
near Desperado Springs, so called because in early days 
it was headquarters for a band of desperadoes. I saw 
the place where they had a fight with the officers and 
several men were killed. This is a fine place to camp. The 
air was sweet with the perfume of wild roses and elder 
blossoms, and there were so many birds and squirrels in 
the trees. This river is full of falls built by beavers fifty 
or sixty years ago. Early every morning, with minnow 
bucket, bait can and fishing poles, we would start out fish- 
ing, and such times as we'd have crossing the dams. Some- 
times wading water so swift we could hardly keep from 
falling into the deep pools beneath, and crawling through 
hemlock bushes and over driftwood. The first day we 
went fishing mama caught a big eel. It frightened her, so 
she gave the pole to papa and ran screaming up the 
bank like the Indians were after her. When tired fishing 
we would go boat-riding or swimming, at least we tried 
to swim, and how we did eat when we got back to camp. 
After two weeks of fun we were all anxious to get back 
home. The rest of my vacation was spent at home. I 
have learned to sew and embroider, and have been to pic- 
nics and parties. Your 12-year-old niece, 

HELEN KELLER. 


Likes School and Helps Mother 


Smyrna, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: I read UNCLE 
REMUS's Home MAGAZINE and I like it fine. I am nine 
years old. I live out at Gilmore, on the Marietta car line, 
10 miles from Atlanta. I go to school out here. I am in 
the Fourth grade and I like all of my studies fine. I go 
to Sunday school on Sundays. I have four sisters and one 
little brother. He is just 15 months old. I have two little 
pet dogs. I had a nice time dur- 


of the bank here. He keeps me a nice pony and buggy. I 
have a good time driving mother around. We have lots of 
Rhode Island Red chicks, which I love dearly, also pigs 


and cows. Our school begins next Monday. We have 
three teachers. I will try to write a better letter for No- 
vember. I hope I have not written too much. With best 


wishes, I am, HUBERT VERNER. 


City Youngster Who Loves Nature 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am sure 
you would like to hear from your city cousin and listen 
to the good times spent during vacation. Grandpa invited 
me to spend the summer with him and O, joy! it was, 
where the trees were green, breezes soft and low, to lie 
amid that sylvan scene, ’neath the shrubbery, where the 
sweet-scented flowers grew, or among the brave oaks with 
ivy entwined, the maple, the dogwood, or honeysuckle vine. 
I would:get up in the morning with the chirp of the birds, 
among the branches high, where the drooping boughs be- 
tween, let the sun rays of love glow like a candle bright 
amid a scene serene; revealing the bowing daisies and 
waving snow-drops, adding joy to the song of the birds 
that sing merrily in the tree tops. Time seemed short, as 
there were so many things to see and learn, but best of 
all, “Uncle”, it has made me realize the greatness of the 
"Creator" and made me feel better and more able to again 
take up my studies. I am a collector of things and arti- 
cles which interest me. I find a great deal of pleasure in 
the search for pretty illustrated post-cards and even street 
car transfers. I would be glad to exchange post-cards 
or street-car transfers with the cousins. With much love 
and best wishes to you and your magazine, I am, Your 
13-year-old nephew, GEORGE A, JACOBS. 


Discovered Indian Signs 


DeLand, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus—I am living in a 
small but rapidly-growing college town, thought by many 
to be one of the prettiest towns in this section of Florida. 
As every school year I have to study hard, when summer 
comes I try to get all the pleasure possible out of it. So 
now I am going to tell you of a pleasure trip I have re- 
cently enjoyed. With friends I camped on an island in 
the St. John’s River. Although we had a great deal of 
trouble going over on account of a leaky row-boat, full 
of our provisions, which was towed by a launch, we ar- 
rived on the beautiful island happy and in joyful spirits. 
In the morning sunlight the many great oak trees, with 
the long, drooping moss clinging to them, made a grand 
sight. The place would have seemed almost wild and un- 
civilized had it not been for an extensive orange grove. We 
found many signs of the Indians who had formerly lived 
here. Anywhere one could see the great mounds which 
they had made and on which they had lived. The floods 
of the river had many times driven them away, always 
to return, each time building mounds higher. One could 
see the ashes of the camp-fires of many ages in these 
mounds and bits of Indian pottery lying around every- 
where, some blackened by fire, others washed clean and 
smooth by the water. We stayed for several days, fishing 
‘and rowing, cooking and eating. Before the moon came 
up in the evening we would sometimes sit by a camp-fire 
and talk, even as the Indians in time far gone used to do, 
In this way many happy days of my vacation were passed. 
Wishing good luck for this excellent magazine, I am, 

Yours truly, EvA KLICKER. 


Aâ Girl Who Loves Flowers 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Remus: Our vacation is 
over and we are back at school. I hope every girl and 
boy enjoyed their vacation as much as I did mine. I gave» 
a birthday party on my fifteenth birthday. Games, music. 

and refreshments were enjoyed 


ing my vacation roving about 
the woodland. I help my moth- 
er in many ways. I feed the 
chickens and the hogs and the 
cow and get in the wood and 
water and go the errands for my 
mother. 
WILLIE WADE WALKER, JR. 


Made Three Grades 


Bowersville, Ga.—Dear Uncle 
Remus—As I am just nine years 
old have been in school only one 
season, yet I made three grades. 
I enjoyed my vacation lots, vis- 
iting my grand-parents. We al- 
ways go t» South Carolina to 
see our grand-parents there every 
summer. I have so much fun 
bathing, fishing, hunting, eating 
fruit, as all kinds of fruit is so 
plentiful there. I have eaten 
some big dinners in the country : 
just come home from one. I hard- 
ly knew where to begin or end; 
I was afraid I would not get a 
taste of all the good things— 
“boy like". My father is cashier 


PRIZE-WINNERS AND A FEW WORDS 


There is one thing sure—all of the children seem 
to love the country and the woods this fine weather. 
We went to a great Virginia farm in October, and 
spent several days there. It was near Leesburg, Va. 
The distance from the front gate to the house was 
more than a mile. The land was beautiful, and the 
orchard of great, red apples groaned under its 
burden. There were also many fine horses. Every 


one should love the country, and if you are so 
unfortunate as not to live in it, go there as much as 
possible. ‘Just think of the foaming fresh milk, the 
fine buttermilk—I’m afraid I'll have to stop, or I'll 


be leaving for a farm. 

The prize-winners this time are certainly widely 
scattered—all the way from Schenectady, N. Y., to 
Ballard, Wash. Here they are: 

William Shumway Paine, 3421. W. 64th, Ballard, 
Wash. 

George S. Jacobs, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Helen Keller, Marietta, Oklahoma. 

Now, we want lots of the children to write us 
about the books they read, what they like best, and 
what character they like best, and why. Address 
your letters to 

CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT, 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 


by all that were present. One 
day three friends and myself 
went horseback riding and took a 
kodak and lunch along. We spent 
several hours in the woods gath- 
ering flowers, taking pictures, 
and eating lunch that we had 
brought with us. We did not 
return till after sun-down. We 
are planning to go again before 
very long. I certainly love to 
go horse-back riding with sev- 
eral girls. I live in the country 
and go out driving with my 
chum a great deal; wish some 
of the cousins would come and 
go with us some time. We have 
à dear little pony and pony- 
wagon we go in. I have a flow- 
er garden and several pretty 
flowers in it. I dearly love flow- 
ers and spend so much time 
working with them. They are 
so much pleasure and every one 
is always pleased with my pret- 
ty bed of flowers. Would like 
for some of the cousins to write 
to me. Your niece, 
JAMIE AULT. 
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Copyright by Leo Feist, “Feist Building," New York. 


The Purest 
Petroleum Jelly 


Don't confuse “ Vaseline” 
with **petrolatums" or the or- 
dinary petroleum jellies some- E 
times offered as the same H 
thing. Absolute purity and 
safety are certain in Vaseline 
because of the special process 
of refinemeni and extra filtra- 
tion by which it is obtained 
from petroleum. 


MANY KINDS—MANY USES 


Safe, reliable and effective 
home remedies for ordinary 
ills and accidents are pro- 
vided by these combinations 
_ of Vaseline with standard 
specifics. 
CAPSICUM VASELINE — Better than a 
mustard plaster, easier to apply and does 
not blister the skin, Rub on at night for 
sore throat or cold in the chest, 
CARBOLATED VASELINE—A 
tiseptic dressing. Safest way of utiliz- 
ing the healing values of Carbolic Acid 
with the soothing comfort of Vaseline, 
VASELINE COLD CREAM-—Safest for 
sensitive skins. Cleanses, heals, beauti- 
fies, preserves the complexion. Pro- 
duces a healthy, clean, creamy skin. 
WHITE VASELINE—Colds and 
sore throats are always helped 
by White Vaseline taken 
internally. Tasteless, Chil- 
dren like it, 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
Best for chapped hands and lips, 
roughness, cold-sores, fever blisters 
Combines the soothing effect of 
camphor with the healing quali- 
ties of Vaseline. 
Besides these there are + 
à = A | Mentholated Vaseline 
: Vaseline Camphorated Cream ~ 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
E ae d 
erfume te Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline 
Each of these has its 
specific use descri 
in our free 


No better—no safer home 
medicine chest than an 
assortment of these Vaseline 
specialties in 


Sanitary 
Pure Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


Recommended and used by physi- 
cians and nurses.: Preserves the ab- 
solute purity of Vaseline and keeps : 
it free from dust and germs. Es- 
pecially convenient. 


Send for Free Book 
It describes all these different varie. 
ties and tells how and when to use 
s them. Free on request. Send for 
/ JA) it to-day. 
à CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


40 State Street, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: London and Montreal 


Proprietors of 
Every '' Vaseline’’ Product 


AGENTS! SS; 


gr BRANDT’S Newly Patented Automatic Razor Strop- 
per. The only invention that puts a perfect edge on 
Works automatically. For OLD 
Makes one blade last a 
Makes a 
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any razor in 20 seconds, 
style razors or SAFETY Blades. 
year. Any one can use it. Guaranteed for life. 
good Christmas present, 


p J.B. Laurence’s sworn statement 

D ''$500.00 profit in one month.'' 
You can do as well. No selling ex- 
perience needed. It sells itself. Every 
man wants one. Be the first in your lo» 
cality. Write for prices, terms and terri« 
tory. Be quick. 

A.M. BRANDT CUTLERY CO., 84 West Broadway, New York 


VER TROUBLES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Any quantity ; 120 acres, 103 vari- 
“ap eties. Also full line other small fruit 
SM Plants and shrub A 
prices for quality true to 


name, Write for FREE cata- 
log." "W. FK. ALLEN 
Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 


December, 


THE:JINOLB AD 


Honi Soit Qui, Ete. 


Mother—*Yes, I shall certainly put Gladys into 
some profession so that she can be some use in the 


world." 
Gladys—‘Oh, Mummy! 


ordinary woman, like you?" 


D R og 
And the Horrors of Reaching Sixty! 


9? 
* 


"How old are you, Elsie 

“Nine years." 

“And you, Erna?" 

“T am twelve.” 

“Really. twelve? 
served!” 


You 


Be B Bs 
Are They Fighting. by Proxy ? 

A dance in Topeka Monday offered the finest ex- 
hibit of wilted collars ever seen in Kansas, the State 
It reminded John C. Waters of the 
Turkish dignitary visiting in our more or less pro- 
gressive little country, who, upon being given a spec- 
tator's seat at a social hop, barked brokenly : hat 
In my country we hire it 
Johnnie favors the Turkish system. 

AS 9 8 


One Explanation 


An old lady, the customer of an Irish farmer, was 
rather dissatisfied with the watery appearance of her 
morning's cream, and finally she complained very bit- 


Journal says. 


You do you own dancing? 
done." 


terly to him. 
"Be aisy, mum," said Pat. 


Need I? Can't I be just an 


are wonderfully well 


“You see, the weather of 
late has been so terrifie hot that it has scorched all the 


to me about horses. 


Considerable Acceleration 


*Horses!" said the Yankee. 
I had an old mare, Maizypop, who 


“Guess you can’t talk 


once licked our best express by a couple of miles on a 


thirty-mile run to Chicago.” > 

“That’s nothing," said the Canadian. 
on the farm one day, about fifty miles from the house, 
when a frightful storm came up. 
head for home, and, do you know, he raced the storm 
so close for the last ten miles that I didn't feel a drop, 


“I was oul 


I turned the pony's 


while my dog, only ten yards behind, had to swim the 


whole distance." 


R RB R 


pre- 


“Take Care of Your Pennies,” Etc. 


New York Husband—But, my love, it would cost us 


“What? 
load of hay. 


$5,000 a year to keep a machine. - - 
New York Wife—I know, John, but think of the 
money we'd save in carfare. 


og R 


He Might Have Thought of Thanksgiving 


"While walking in the South a little while ago," a 
pedestrian writes, “I came upon an old darky with a 
He was standing in the road, scratching 
his head and looking worried—oh, very worried. 


* "What's the trouble, uncle?’ I asked. 
* *Well, boss, I done fotched a load of hay fer a man, 


asked : 


and I be blessed ef I kin recolleck his name.’ 
*'Knowing most of the people 
‘What does his name sound like? 
“ Well, said uncle, ‘hit remind me uv Chris’mus, 
Fo'th er July, an’ New Year.’ 


around there, I 


“Oh; I said, ‘you mean “Holliday”. 


grass off the pasture land, and Oi have been compelled 2 
to feed the pore beasts on water lilies !" B 


A A R 


Maybe One Snubbed Him 


Gadabout was boasting of his extensive acquaint- 
No celebrity could be mentioned unknown to 
zas intimately acquainted with all of them. 


ances. 
him. He 
Finally Dobson inquired : 


“Did you ever happen to meet the Siamese Twins 

Gadabout reflected a moment, and then said: 

“Well, I am not quite sure that I met both of them, 
but I knew one of them very well."—T'it-Bits. 


Bo 
A Matter of Viewpoint 


'The violent-tempered manager 


clerk. 


*Look here, sir!" he thundered, *this wont do! What 
on earth do you mean by making such wretched fig- 
They’re a perfect disgrace! 


ures? 
its just like a 3!” 


“T—er—I beg your pardon, sir," replied the trem- 
bling clerk; "but you see, sir, the figure is intended 


Ior.n dl 


“A 3?” roared the manager. 


"m 


looks just like a 5! 
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Why a Teetotler Beats a Moderate 


Colonel George E. Blythe, of Columbus, was relating 
in a Columbus armory stories of the Civil War. 
said Colonel Blythe, **oc- 
eupied the minds of civilians a good deal during the 
I remember the anti-canteen meeting that I at- 
tended, with a couple of dozen colonels and generals; 
A funny thing occurred at this meeting. 


eanteen, its use and abuse," 
war. 


in Charleston. 

“The chief speaker, a Sa- 
vannah man, had happened 
to get into conversation with 
the landlord of the hotel in 
the afternoon, and the land- 
lord had said that, speaking 
out of a vast experience, he 
preferred a total abstainer to 
a moderate drinker any day. 

*"'Will you come to our 


anti-canteen meeting?’ said 
the lecturer, eagerly, ‘and 


“address us on that head?’ 

* ‘Sure, I will,’ said the 
hotel man. 

“So that night, after the 
lecturer had finished his own 
speech, he said: 

“ “Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We have with us this evening 
Brother Dash, proprietor of 
the largest bar in Charleston. 
Brother Dash prefers a tee- 
totaler to a moderate drinker 
any day, and he will now tell 
us why.’ 

*Landlord Dash rose amid 
loud applause. 

“Friends, he said, "I'll 
tell you how it is. A moder- 
ate drinker comes to my sa- 
loon, orders a large beer, col- 
lars all the morning papers, 
takes the best arm-chair in 
the place, and stays for 
three-quarters of, an hour— 
and all 1 get out of it is a 
nickel. 

*'Now, a teetotaler, he 
rushes up to the back door, 
buys a quart of whisky, but- 
tons his vest over it, and is 
off like the wind. He don't 
give a grain of trouble, and 
Im in 75 cents.’ " 


“Yassir, boss, dat de vey man. 
“And away he went.” 


Thanky, boss.’ 


Puzzle: How Long Did She Stay? 


“Dickie, I’m awfully sorry you use tobacco. 
like it, and mamma simply loathes it. 
when we are married?” 

"Isn't that asking a lot, dearie?" asked Dick. 

"I wouldn't care for myself," answered the girl, “but 


I don't 
Will you stop 


you know it makes mamma deathly sick." 


9" 


what I'l do. 
with us." 


was lecturing his 


Look at that 5; - 
“What name, please? 
“Miss Cocker,” 


She threw her arms around him. 
mured, “that’s so good of you! I was afraid you'd in- 
sist on smoking once in a while after we were married.” 


Emo R 


How Enumeration Changed a Patronymic 


A maiden lady, Miss Cocker by name, and her niece, 
who bears the same cognomen, went one evening to a re- 
ception at the house of a friend. 
inquired the footman. 
answered the elder lady. 

“Miss Cocker, too," joined in the niece hurriedly. 


99? 


“Well, then," he promised, cheerfully, “Ill tell you 
Ill never smoke when your mamma is 


"Darling," she mur- 


Whereupon the man of plush and buttons opened the 


"Why, you idiot, it 


drawing room door and, with all the dignity of his pro- 


fession, ushered them into the midst of the company 
with the convulsing announcement : 


"Miss Cocker and Miss Cockatoo! 
B 2 BR 


He Was Experienced and Knew Why 


called the driver of a huge dray, “will 
you kindly hold my hoss's head for me while I get 
down?" The pedestrian hesitated. 

“Well, I'll do my best!" he observed, approaching 
gingerly, “though I don't know much about horses. Er— 


“The 
, 


“Hi, mister,’ 


Joy of Napid Gransit 


What's worse on a car 
When going real fast, 
Than to look up and see 
Your street going past? 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


What's worse on a car 
In all this wide land, 
''han paying your fare 
And having to stand? 
—Los Angeles Express. 


What's worse than a car 
With passengers brimmin', 
And all smokers’ seats 
Filled up with women? 
—ZJohnstown Democrat. 


What's worse on a car, 
When taking a nap, 
Than to have a fat woman 
Fall into your lap? 
—NSpringfield Union. 


What’s worse on a car 
Than to hear the “con” say, 
“Your kid's over six 
And his fare you must pay?” 
—New York Globe. 


What’s worse on a car, 

When it happens each day, 
To ride with a friend 

Who ne’er says: “Let me pay?” 


pn 


which one shall I hold?" 

“The off 'un," replied the 
driver. 

"Dear me! Poor thing!" 
exclaimed the pedestrian. 
"Do you mean this sad-look- 
ing one?" 

"No, I don't!" cried the 
driver. “I said the off 'un, 
didn't I?" 

"Yes, I know you did," re- 
plied the pedestrian testily, 
"but as I wasn't at his 
parent's funeral, how the 
dickens am I to guess which 
is the orphan?” 


Eo) R 


The Wrong Ox Gored 


Clement J. Driscoll at a 
dinner told a number of 
amusing stories about his 
strenuous life as commission- 
er of weights and measures 
last year. 

"A friend of mine," said 
Mr. Driscoll, “noticed one 
morning that his grocer look- 
ed very sad 

"'Whats the matter, old 
man? my friend asked, jok- 
ingly. ‘The weights and 
measures man hasn’t been 
dropping in on you, I hope?’ 

* ‘Yes, he has,’ snapped the 
grocer. : 

“But you don't really 
mean to say, exclaimed my 
friend, 'that he caught you 
giving only fifteen ounces to 
the pound ? 

* "Worse than 
groaned the grocer. 
been giving seventeen!’ ” 


that!’ 
*I've 
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A Big Season’s Biggest Offer 
__Here Is Splendid Value for Your Money 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, One Year | All to YOU $1 00 
6 ROSE BUSHES, *World Renowned Collection" ; For e 


This Is the ROSE PLANTING TIME :: : ORDER NOW 


Read the descriptions alongside the illustration. Fit to frame, isn't it? Think how the originals would look growing in your front yard! 


THE WORLD RENOWNED COLLECTION 


ROSES 


The popular favor 
which our rose ollers 
have met with in 
the past forces the 
conviction that our 
raders delight in 
bright cheerful sur- 
roundings and love 
lo assist nature in her 
grand efforts to make 
earth more beautiful. 
The wonderful re- 
sponse to our Rose 
offer of last year, 
prompts us to make 
a similar offer this 
year, with this differ- 
ence— last year the 
collection comprised 
five plants, this year 
we give six line 
sants. This splen- 
did collection of six 
Roses consists of the 
latest novelties of 
known merit. They 
are the choice ever- 
bloomers, combining 
grace, fragrance and 
€ most exquisite 
colors, They are 
guaranteed to reach 
you in healthy grow- 
ing condition, all 
charges prepaid, They 
will bloom the first 
season planted. 


DESCRIPTIONS 
White Maman Cochet: 


A crimson white flower, 
faintly tinged with flush, on 
pointed buds, opening to im- 
mense bloom, extremely at- 
tractive and a valuable va- 
riety that can be highly 
recommended. 


My Maryland: A bright, 
clear, salmon - pink. An 
American introduction that is 
destined to become extreme- 
ly popular. Remarkably 
strong and sturdy in growth, 
and a most abundant bloom- 
ing variety, both in sum- 
mer and autumn. Very 
fragrant. 


Jacob’s Pearl: One of the 


newer varieties of great 
merit. Color is a beautiful 
salmon-pink, tinted with rose 
peach. The variety bears 
enormous buds, shar ply 
pointed, developing into im- 
mense flowers. Foliage 
heavy and making a grand 
rose for outdoor culture. 


Mme. Jules Grolez: Clear, 
silvery rose, shaded yellow 
at the base. Long pointed 
bud, opening to large well- 
formed flowers. Vigorous 
in growth, forming buds on 
long stems. An attractive 
and distinct variety. 


Laurent Carle: Brilliant 
crimson; flowers are good 
size and beautifully formed. 
A superb variety for all pur- 
poses. Blooms lasting well 
when cut. Very full flower. 


Alliance Franco- Russe: 
Flowers bright yellow, shad- 
ing to salmon at the center. 


No use to say much to you about Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, it speaks for itself. You know it—how it has been improved and enlarged, and its 
ambitions for the future. It has been admiringly called **Dixie's Great Monthly” and it will live up to the title, striving not only to be interesting and helpful to its 
Teaders, but to be a vital force in the upbuilding of the South. It will be made especially valuable, as a source of reliable information, to the thousands in the Northern States 
Who have been impelled by stories of the marvelous development of the past few years to take an interest in things Southern. 


Send In Your Order by Return Mail 


IF ONLY FOR THE REASON «that the supply of Rose Plants is necessarily limited, you should embrace this opportunity without delay. 


NOTE THIS: Ii you can induce two of your friends to take advantage ol the above offer and give you their subscriptions, we will, on receipt of the names and $2.00, send you the 
Magazine for one year, and the six Rose Plants free as a reward lor your ellort. 


Address UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 
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